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PYRAMID LAKE, OREGON. 


The engraving of the very remarkable scene, | tween this rock and the Pyramids of Egypt than 


called Pyramid Lake, in Oregon, from the pyra- 
mid-shape mountain which rises from the centre 
of the water, is taken from Capt. Fremont’s narra- 
tivé of his adventurous journey from the Dalles to 
the Missouri River. We cannot do better than to 
give Captain Fremont’s own language in the de- 
scription of the remarkable scene : 

“ The Exploring Party having reached a defile 
between the mountains, descending rapidly about 
2,000 feet, saw, filling up all the lower space, a 
sheet of green water, some 20 miles broad. ‘It 


broke upon our eyes like the ocean, says the, 


narrator. ‘The neighboring peaks rose high 
above us, and we ascended one of them to obtain 
a better view. The waves were curling in the 
breeze, and their dark green color showed it to be 
a body of deep water. Fora long time we sat 
enjoying the view, for we had become fatigued 
with mountains, and the free expanse of moving 
waves was very grateful. It was set like a gem 
in the mountains, which, from our position, seem- 
ed to enclose it almost entirely. At the western 
end it communicated with the line of basins we 
had left a few days since ; and on the opposite 
side it swept a ridge of snowy mountains, the foot 
of the great Sierra. 

«« Where we had halted, next day, appeared to 
be a favorite camping place for Indians. 

“<* January 13.—We followed again a broad 
Indian trail along the shore of the lake to the 
southward. For a short space we had room 
enough in the bottom, but after travelling a short 
distance, the water swept the foot of the precipitous 
mountains, the peaks of which are about 3,000 
feet above the lake. 

“« We did not get the howitzer into camp, but 
were obliged to leave iton the rocks until morning. 
We saw several flocks of sheep, but did not suc- 
ceed in killing any. Ducks were riding on the 
waves, and several large fish were seen. The 
mountain sides were crusted with the calcareous 
cement previously mentioned. 

“«The next morning the snow was rapidly 
melting under a warm sun. Part of the morfiing 
was occupied in bringing up the gun ; and, making 
only nine miles we encamped on the shore, op- 
posite a very remarkable rock in the lake, which 
had attracted our attention for many miles. It 
rose, according to our estimate, 600 feet above 
the water, and, from the point we viewed it, pre- 
sented a pretty exact outline of the great pyramid 
of Cheops. Like other rocks along the shore, it 
seemed to be encrusted with calcareous cement. 
This striking feature suggested a name for the 
lake, and [ called it Pyramid Lake; and, though 
it may be deemed by some a fanciful resemblance, 
Ican undertake to say that the future traveller 
will find a much more striking resemblance be- 











there is between them and the object from which 
they take their name. 

“« The elevation of this lake above the sea is 
4890 feet, being nearly 700 feet higher than the 
Great Salt Lake, from which it lies nearly west, 


| and distant about eight degrees of longitude. The 


position and elevation of this lake make it an 
object of geographical interest. It is the nearest 
lake to the western rim, as the Great Salt Lake 
is to the eastern rim, of the Great Basin which 
lies between the base of the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada; and the extent and 
character of which, its whole circumference and 
contents, it is so desirable to know.’ 

“The accompanying scene is striking— the 
Pass of the Standing Rock”—with much of the ro- 
mantic character of the ravine, scarcely trodden 
by civilization. 

“A few days since, the following important 
communication, viewed with the Organ dispute, 
appeared in the Times ; 

“« Sir,—Providing that the Americans agree to 
the proposal made by the British Government, 
allowing them the country south of the Columbia, 
the following valuable forts of the Hudson Bay 
Company will immediately fall into their posses- 
sion : 

“ « Fort George, on the Great Astoria, near the 
mouth of the river; Fort Umpqua, south of the 
American settlement, on the Umpqua River ; 
Fort Hall, on the Saake River, purchased from 
Mr. Wyeth, of the American Fur Company, in 
1837 ; Fort Baisee, in the Snake country; Fort 
Nezperees, on the Nezperees River, and Fort 
Colville, on the Columbia, with a large agricultu- 
ral farm for supplying the hunting parties and 
outposts in the upper part of Columbia ; they will 
likewise possess the extensive hunting grounds of 
the Snake and Flathead country, and if they can 
only bully the Britishers to give up Defuca Straits, 
they will then be in possession of Fort Vancouver, 
and the finest part of the country ; they will have 
the plains between the Columbia and Defuca 
Straits, likewise the extensive plains at the top of 
Paget Sound, as well as the two splendid harbors 
in Defuca Straits. Port Discovery, which, to 
protect it from the north west winds, has a large 
island, called, by Commander Broughton, Protec- 
tion Island; in this harbor, I am informed, the 
Americans would like to establish their principal 
town. The other harbor is New Dungeness, 
which is almost equal, for shelter, to Port Dis- 
covery ; in various parts of the straits the plains 
are beautiful. In describing Admiralty Inlet, 
which runs out of the straits, Captain Vancouver 
says, to describe the beauties of this region will, 
on some future occasion, be a very grateful task 
to the pen of a skilful panegyrist.’ ” 
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THE WOMEN OF PARIS. 


BY JOSEPH 


Wuen we say “women of Paris” we mean 
those of the great Revolution. Let us take some 
hasty glances at them as they glide over the stage 
on which that fearful historic wagedy was per- 
formed. 

It is now more than fifty years ago, being the 
5th of Ociober. The morning is just beginning to 


dawn ou Paria, which is already alive with ex: | 


citement. Of all the sights that morning we have 
nothing to say but concerning one. The dens 
of tat great city sent forth herds of women, and 
such women as the sun never looked on. ‘The 
tracts and irreligious works of Voltaire had tho- 
roughly innoculated society, and the worst fruit 
produced was the unchaste and base females who 
crowded the streets that morning. ‘The female 
heart had been robbed of religion, and, in accord- 
ance wiih a common principle, from being the 
abode of all genile affections, became the den of 
the most exaggerated pxssions. Look at them as 
they issue from their hiding places. Here is one 
worth a glance. Her rags scarce hide her naked- 
ness. Sle has no shoe, and her sprawling fvot is 
covered with filth. Her head has no covering, 
save a filthy kerchief confining her filthier hair, a 
part of which has escaped and fallen down her 
face like an uncombed mat. ‘The dirt on her faee 
is furrowed with the perspiration of yesterday.— 
She is lank and lean as famine, and from her | 
sunken eyes gleams hungry ferocity. She meets | 
another like herself, save an expression of face, 
which seemed to say, “I have had so:nething to 
eat.” 

“ Whither bound so early, huzzy ?” inquired the 
first woman, in a cracked, spiteful tone. 

“ You speak sharp this morning, my lady,” re- 
plied her companior, in a consequential and easy 
way. “ Haven’t had any breaktast this morning ! 
Early rising seems to spoil your temper !” 

“ Breakfast? Lt Ihaven’t had brenkfast, day 
before yesterday I held on to the baker’s rope 
from midnight till afternoon, and got some black | 
bread, hideous bread. ‘The villain baker put some | 
plaster of Paris in it I know, for I have heen al- 
most dead of pain since. Poor little Pierre is 
dead. He wasn’t tough enough to stand hunger!” 
And here even that woman proved herself to be 
a mother by her tears over her dead boy. 

Her companion evidently was touched, and 
gave up her sneering tone. “ Weil, never give 
up heart ; the poor boy has escaped much trouble. 
You are hungry, come back with me and eat a 
little, for we have got much todo today. I didn’t 
mean to publish my good fortune.” 

And back they went to a wretched cellar, the 
poverty of which was its best protection from in- 
trusion, and from a place of concealment she 
bronght out her treasure, in the shape of a poi of 
soup, ‘Ihe hungry woman’s face brightened as 
she greedily swallowed a bow! tull. 

“ But where did you get it, my good friend ?” 
she at jast inquired. 








| 


F. TUTTLE. 

“Oh, my good trap,” replied tne woman, with 
a hearty laugh, “caught two rats last night, just 
|in time to save me ftom starving. Come take 
another bow! full, and let us be off.” 

“ How lucky you are, Jeanette, to catch sucha 
prize! I have only tasted that villainous plaster 
| bread twice in a week, and the rest I got by 
gnawing atan old saddle skirt. Hunger is horrid! 
| Curses on the “ Austrian woman !” let us go and 
|help to pluck her heart out !” 

It is not exaggerated. The women of Paris 
resorted to food such as would be improper to tell 
of, and we need not wonder at their barbarous 
conduct. They were starving maniacs ready for 
any deed. 

Ou that morning Paris had thousands of women 
like those we have described, filthy, squalid, infi- 
del, unclean and starving women. Why wonder 
then that they excelled all the furies of their time ? 
Hunger makes delicate women look with an evil 
eye on their own offspring, and in the direst ex- 
tremity to eat these, their own “ flesh and bones,” 
nor will they share the horrid feast with any one. 

The sua never looked out on such a throng as 
crowded through the streets of Paris that morning, 
and probably the most of them had not been so 
lucky as tu get food even from a rat trap. Wo- 
mau met woman wiih obscene jesis, and such 
curses as only a bad woman can invent. Each 
had her individual wrongs, and hate, and yet that 
vast multitude had one bond of sympathy in com- 
mon, and that was hunger. 

Who caused it? Where is the foul fiend who 
has shaken her black wings over Paris, and now 
all the poor are starving?) Those miserable crea- 
tures shriek forth their convictions about the cause, 
aud it was all concentrated in the one loud univer- 
sal curse, “‘ down with the Austrian woman,” as 
they called the magnificent Antoinette. ‘They 
hated Louis, but it was only because they thought 
the queen had such a control of him as to influ- 
ence his conduct in killing the people. There 
have been all kitids of insurrections among the 
men, but now the women of Paris will rise and 
lead the van against the monster whose breath 
has blighted her adopted country. 

The hiding places and dens have been deserted 
hyethese maddened creatures. ‘The alleys and 
lanes have served as rills to feed the streams un- 
til they are swollen into a torrent of living, hun- 
gry, maniacs, all bent on the purpose of tearing 
out Antoinette’s heart. Never had a human 
being such hearty hate as this gifted and unfortu- 
nate queen, 

But hark! what means that deafening shout of 
shrill voices, rising even nbove the hoarse shout of 
men, and the thunder of cannon? ‘The Fury of 
that squalid army has come, and we must describe 
her. 

Right plain is it that this woman does not sup- 
port life by standing all day at a baker's repe to 
get a little poor bread, nor yet by watehing rat 

























































only she is astride. She is young too, and beau- 
tiful. The cheek is crimsoned with health, and 
the superb eye glances with authority. Antoinette, 
even when Burke saw her, was not so beautiful. 
A dense mass has pressed around her, aud she 
speaks. Words of fire break from her lips. The 
mad Pythoness never breathed out such inspira- 
tion, and like her’s it was from beneath. Upturned 
faces grow black with rage, and eyes kindle with 
passion, and skinny hands clutch together fiercely, 
as this Fury speaks of France, of Famine, and of 
Antoinette. The pulse of the multitude beats 
fever heat, and then she shouts: “death to the 
Austrian woman!” A shriek of rage burst from 
every tongue, and by a common impulse the 
mighty throng of women moves forward like an 
avalanche. 

Did we say all that throng was made up of 
hags? If so we were wrong. This female 
sanscullottism was the web and part of the woof, 
but they were such determined workers that they 
wove up some better materials. Look down the 
street; yonder comes a hack with the windows 
closed. The mass flows round it and there is no 
escape. The driver is interrogated fiercely perhaps 
by the mother of little Pierre, who died of hunger. 
She is evidenily in earnest, and has power enough 
to enfore what she says. 

“Who is in there, Whip?” she says, pointing 
to the hack door. 

“ Look for yourself, good mother,” replies Whip, 
trembling lest a misstep may suspend him to the 
nearest lamp-post. 

Forthwith the door is wrenched open and there 
sits a delicate and beautiful woman. She too has 
had no acquaintance with a baker’s rope, or other 
more nauseous modes of living. 

“Good morning, sister,” says the shrivelled hag 
to the trembling woman. ‘“ Come, we are ona 
visit to the Austrian woman, and would be glad 
of your company!” 

At this, a shrill laugh bursts from the women 
nearest. ‘There is no use of opposing, and so the 
delicate woman, in her pretty slippers, on that 
raw morning in October, descends into the mud 
to add a unit to the rushing multitude. We are 
told that many such queer terminations to morn- 
ing drives came upon some of the fashionable 
ladies of Paris at the time we speak of. 

A little further down the street we get another 
look at this singular impressment. A tidy milli- 
ner, her own person so tricked out as to be a good 
show-case of her wares, was standing behind her 
counter. In behind a glass door, under the eye 
ot their mistress, sat a number of grisettes, whose 
looks indicate better fare than is enjoyed by some 
women in Paris. The multitude is hurrying by 
like a torrent, when one happens to see our goodly 
milliner. The shop door is thrown open in no 
dainty way, and a sharp voice addresses the lady. 

“ Nice and well fed as possible, my sleek lady : 
Come, you are able to walk, go along with us, 
we may give the Austrian woman a call this 
morning !” 

By this time several bony figures were aiding 
the milliner into the street, when the original 
speaker spied the young women in the back room. 
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traps. She rides a splendid horse like a queen, | 


Open flew the door, and her vinegar face was 
thrust in : 

“Come, my sweet ders, my tender ones, we 
want some such as you to grace our fair proces- 
sion. You needn’t wait to wash or dress. Come 
as you are !” 

All this was said with a mock-respectful tone, 
and the women behind *her laughed. One re- 
marked that “good mother must have been to 
court when she was younger and prettier!” But 
be this as it may, the inmates of the miilinery 
were driven out to swell the deputation about to 
wait on the Austrian woman. 

One more glance will not be out of place. A 
fair woman was looking out of her window, and 
the hags saw her. A stout foot—for there were 
some men along—drove in the door, and a hideous 
figure, the very image of gaunt famine, hurried up 
to the shrinking, trembling creature. 

“ Havun’t got much appetite this morning, my 
dear, have you? Had breakfast, [suppose How 
nice it isto eat. I havn’t eaten since yesterday 
morning. I would stay and dine with you only I 
am in a hurry. Come, the queen of furies wants 
you, as we are going to wait on her for a morning 
call! Don’t keep us waiting !” 

And forth they dragged her out also. And so 
progressed this queerest and most savage mob. 
Any woman who was so unfortunate as to come 
in sight was impressed. There was nohelp. She 
must go along to augment the torrent with which 
they hoped to drown poor Marie Antoinette.— 
Many dragged their aching limbs along the mud- 
dy road, whose hearts were not in the barbarous 
business, but there it was a choice between obe- 
dience and death. 

At this time the National Assembly held its 
sessions at Versailles, a beautiful city ten miles 
distant from Paris. It is not probable the mob 
of women had any very definite plan at first — 
They felt hunger, and under the prompting of that 
they began to assemble. Their rage had a defi- 
nite object, bu: how to get at it was altogether 
indefinite. They caught an unpopular baker, and 
came near hanging him. At first the women 
went to the rooms occupied by the municipality 
of Paris. They rushed by the guards, and finding 
an obnoxious priest proceeded to hang him.— 
Some one cut the rope and the man escaped by 
falling some twenty feet. This priest was the 
same one, who, during the insurrection which de- 
molished the Bastile, had dealt out powder to the 
mob. One democratic sovereign, who was drunk, 
insisted upon it as his right to smoke his pipe 
among the powder, and was not restrained, until 
the priest bought the pipe for a round price, and 
thus secured the weapon so dangerous there. 

The women seized all the arms and amunition 
of the place, and what would have been their 
next violence cannot be told. A little incident 
started the living deluge toward Versailles, where 
were the royal family and the National Assembly. 
And before giving it, let us speak of our principal 
actor init. He is a man of ordinary size, but 
agile and athletic. His face is passionless, but 
his heart 1s on fire with bad passions. Keen on 
the track of victims as a bloodhound, he was mer- 
ciless as a tiger when they were in his power. 
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He had signalized himself at the storming of the 
Bastile, and was regarded as one chief instrument 
by Danton in executing the bloody purposes of the 
revolution. His share ian the 
prisoners was infamously notorious. 
Malliard. 

This man was in the building which the women 
were sacking, and in a moment he seized a small 
drum, with the shout of “away to Versailles.” 
They all followed him with enthusiasm, and the 
mob was soon on its weary march of ten miles. 
Hunger and fatigue only whetted their ferocity. 
They rushed into the hall of the National Assem- 
bly, with cries of “ bread, bread,” and fierce im- 
precations on some particularly obnoxious to them. 
At last the hall was cleared by the assurance that 
a deputation from the Assembly would lay their 
grievances before the king. ‘The women insisted 
on being witnesses to the interview, and were only 
quiet whea twelve of their own number were 
allowed to see the king. 

The gracious deportment of the king over awed 
them, and his liberal promises charmed them. 
Oue pretty girl, not out of her teens, was so im- 
pressed with the presence of majesty, that she 
came near fainting and could only feebly ejaculate 
her message—* bread !” Louis, with tears, took 
her in his arms and like a true Frenchman em- 
braced her. The whole twelve were won com- 
pletely, and returned with glowing accounts to 
their companions. The incident of Louis em- 
bracing the fainting girl was not omitted. This 
enraged the women, who loaded her with appro- 
brious epithets, as though she were the paramour 
of Louis. They did not stop here, but dragged 
her away to hang her. She was only saved by 
the bold interference of some soldiers. Poor 
Louis seemed to blight everything he touched, 
and this is but one instance. 

A curious scene was that which met the eye 
of Mounier, the president of the National Assem- 
bly, as he returned after night to the hall, having 
been many hours with the king. The deputies 
had vanished, and their seats were occupied with 
the women of Paris. A strong large woman sat 
in the president’s chair, nor would she vacate it 
until he had promised them food. Gradually the 
members of the Assembly came together and with 
them the food for the women. It was circulated 
among them there, and the world for once saw in 
the same room grave men legislating and hungry 
women eating. It must have been a rich scene. 

We have spoken of these women, but there are 
others very near. In yonder palace were two 
queenly women, or rather one such, and the other 
more saintly than queenly. What a situation for 
Marie Antoinette, whose advent to Paris had been 
hailed as though an angel had come! The night 
winds waft to the innermost chambers of that 
stately palace the curses of the hags on her as the 
cause of their sufferings. It is bitter to have one’s 
name thus reprobated. And yet the haughty 
woman proved true to herself. Her pride was 
her support. But Madame Elizabeth acted more 
as a Christian while she exhibited less of the 
princess. How beautiful it wes in her to cling to 
the fortunes of her friends. We are speaking of 
some women, let us repeat a scene of the next 


massacre of the | 
Such was) 
| stood undaunted to meet death, when some other 





The Women of Paris. 


| day to learn love for one of another kind. The 
| mob of men and women were rushing through the 
| palace, and found a lady. Some one cried out, 
“it is the queen.” The word was the sign of 
vengeance, and several ruffians rushed at her. She 
person cried out, “ it is Madame Elizabeth.” The 
name was a spell of mercy which melted even 
their rugged hearts. The princess saw the move- 
ment, and exclaimed, piteously, “ Ah what do you 
do in undeceiving them? let them think me the 
queen, and, dying in her place, I might have saved 
her life!’ How can we denounce a sex which 
has produced a Madame Elizabeth! 

The mob of men which reached Versailles the 
same night completed the work. Paris had sent 
a hundred thousand messengers to compel the 
attendance of the royal family at Paris. The 
horrid scenes of butchery we do not propose to 
describe, but of one thrilling scene we must speak, 
as the women of Paris are our subject. The mob 
would see the queen, and with courageous mein, 
worthy a daughter of the Cesars, she took her 
son and stood before that sea of living beings who 
hated her so bitterly. A shout rends the air, 
“Without the child,” and, without a tremor, she 
gave him to an attendant and stood there alone 
like a statue. It was too much for Frenchmen, 
and every tongue united in an admiring shout of 
“ Long live the queen !” 

The royal family was now captive, and the vast 
multitudes start for Paris. The women of Paris 
had started the avalanche, and now they close 
around the king’s carriage. As they tramp along 
in the mud, having not only the royal family, but 
fifty wagon loads of food, they sing cheerfully, 
pointing now to the wagons and now to the car- 
riage, ‘“ Courage, friends! We shall not want 
bread now; we are bringing you the baker, the 
bakeress, and the baker’s boy!’* The glory and 
the infamy of those days belong to the women of 
Paris. It was their idea, which was so enthusl- 
astically carried out, which led Mirabeau to thun- 
der in the National Assembly with a sort of glee, 
“Paris is marching on us.” Paris was a maga- 
zine of combustibles, waiting only for the torch to 
be applied. That torch hungry women applied, 
and now behold the result. The king and his 
family are prisoners, and the end is not yet. 

What freaks human nature is capable of! Only 
yesterday morning the road to Versailles was 
crowded with ferocious women, longing to pluck 
out Antoinette’s heart, but to-day those same 
women are shouting “ Long live the queen,” and 
some of them even crowd around her carriage, 
and, with streaming eyes, exclaim, “ Ah, madame, 
our good queen, do not be a traitor to us and we 
will love you !” 

We saw two women early that morning. Look 
at them on this evening. Their ferocity is gone, 
and they really believe that now they will not be 
obliged to gnaw saddle skirts, nor watch rat-traps 
for food. The good time has come, and they 
shall have enough to eat! Those wretched dens 
had two happy inmates. And there were multi- 
tudes in Paris like them, but the illusion will pass 











* Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
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days have been and will be stained ; that imper- 


scenes. Perhaps we may again look in upon! ishable curse attached to my name, instead of 


them. For the present let us anticipate one inci- 
dent and close with it. 


We saw a beautiful young woman harangueing | 
the multitudes, and the enthusiasm excited her ' 


words. It was Theroigne de Mericourt. She, 
was a native of adistant province. Her beauty | 
was her ruin. A young aristocrat won her affee- 
tions, and having ruined, he abandoned her. She 
fled to strange lands to bury her shame. In due | 
time she appeared in Paris following a vocation | 
not to be named. ‘T'he gains of her vileness she 
distributed among the poor. This, with her pas- 
sionate declamations made her an idol among 
them. Her power was scarcely less than Marat’s. 
One day, miagling with a vast crowd of her ad- 
mirers, she chanced to meet her seducer. The 
past flashed over her and maddened her. He 
sought her pardon, and deprecated her vengeance. 
Lamartine tells us, that fixing her blazing eye on 
him she hissed out the record of her wrongs. 
“ My pardon, at what price can you purchase it ? 
My innocence gone—my family lost to me—my 
brothers and sisters pursued in their own country 
by the jeers and sarcasm of their kindred; the 
maledictions of my father—my exile from my 
native land—my enrolement among the infamous 





caste of courtezans ; the blood with which my 


that immortality of virtue which you have taught 
me to doubt. It is for this you would purchase 
forgiveness?) Do you know any price on earth 
capable of purchasing it?” (Lamartine’s Giron- 
dists, Vol. 1.) 

His tongue was palsied, and at her beck they 


|dragged him to prison. He made one of the 


number which perished in the September massa- 


_cres. Vengeance does not always wait for another 


world. 

During the early part of the present century, a 
naked maniac might have been seen clingieg to 
the bars of a mad house in Paris. She was 
shrieking her wrathful imprecations on tyrants, 
and on her seducer. It was Theroigne de Meri- 
court. The mob had ceased to love her, and the 
women of Paris tore her clothes from her, and 
publicly whipped her. This unsettled reason,and 
she lingered in the mad house until 1817, a sad 
monument of the effect of a first error. 

** Lightly did’st thou, foolish thing ! 
Heave and flutter to his sighs, 


While the flatterer on his wing, 
Wooed and whispered thee to rise. 


Gaily from thy mother stock 

Wert thou danced and wafted high— 
Soon on this unsheltered walk 

Flung to fade, to rot and die."’ 





“CHARLOTTE 


ELIZABETH.’’ 


BY ANGELA, OF GLEN COTTAGE. 


MRS. L. H. J. TONNA, WHOSE VALUABLE WORKS WILL LONG PERPETUATE HER MEMORY. 


Tue broken lyre—the broken lyre— 
How we now miss the music of her voice, 
For its soft breathings could the soul inspire, 
If not with hope, yet with a holier choice— 
A choice to nobler deeds, to higher aims, 
To purer faith, and warmer, truer love, 
And while she pressed the heart with heavenly claims 
Pointed the eye to rapturous scenes above ! 


Pure as the fountain, were the streams that flowed 
From her warm, anxious, sympathizing heart, 
And every gentle virtue in her bosom glowed, 
Prompting her from its fulness to impart ; 
Clearly she saw an universe of mind, 
Dark and benighted as the Pagan soul, 
Groping for happiness it could not find, 
While yielding every thought to sin control. 


A heart like hers could not be satisfied 
Merely to live for self, this transient life 
To serve the happy circle of her fireside 
Or find her pleasure in a fashion strife. 
She felt that other duties in her hnmble sphere 
Mast shut out idle moments from her passing hours, 
And thus her glowing ‘* works’’ instead appear 
Like a rich toreath of amaranthine flowers. 





And how benevolent, her pitying heart— 

The ‘‘ Happy Mate’’ its kindness understood, 
His silent life could not its worth impart 

But showed her sacrifice for other's good. 
The ‘‘ Recollections’’ of her passing life 

Of scenes, events, of feeling and of care, 
Revealed a heart oft burdened with the strife 

Yet never shrinking al/ its weight to bear. 


She saw the beauty of the flowers that bloom, 
And felt the soft wind on her fading cheek, 
This life to her was not a scene of gloom, 
For gratitude and Jove had made it sweet. 
Yet it was toilsome through its lengthened course, 
But industry’s an antidote of care 
That from its secret unobtrusive source 
Brings back a blessing like the breath of prayer. 


But she is gone! Her harp has ceased its tone— 
Her folded hands will touch its strings no more, 
Her useful, chequered, faithful life is done— 
Her spirit lives in bliss unknown before ! 
When now the eye shall on her pages rest— 
And hearts receive the sweet instruction given— 
Oh, may the reader seek among the blest, 
A home of Love with her, at lastin Heaven! 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONOMANIAC ; 


OR 


THE 


VERITABLE HISTORY AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF JAMES TODDLEBAR, 


COMPRISING THE WHOLE OF HIS EXTENSIVE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LITERATI OF THE NEW AND 
OLD WORLD, WITH REMARKS UPON AUTOGRAPHICAL DECIMATION OF PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


FROM ORIGINAL MSS. NOW IN THE PO 


SSESSION OF THE TODDLEBAR FAMILY. 


EDITED BY JOE BOTTOM, ESQ. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue lives of many persons are so ricidulously 
strange, that almost every thing connected with 
them seem almost entirely psnedepigraphal. ‘That 
it is so, the observer of things has not to gavel far 
out of his way to come to this conclusion. 

The gay city of Charleston, with its bright 
sun, and its balny atmosphere, around which the 
perfume of flowers lingers until the mid-time of 
winter, I was stationed, with but few of the hopes 
that brighten the future, and with many of the 
shadows that darken the past. Ina little cottage 
on the River Ashley, high up on the neck of the 
city, and far away from the hum of the busy 
multitude that thronged the crowded streets, | 
lived, and there expected to find that quietude of 
mind so necessary to man’s happiness here below. 
For a few days, and a few days only, the novelty 
of my situation banished from the mind the dis- 
ease that had been preying upon it with all the 
madness of despair. In watching the ripples as 
they formed in the eddies of the current, and the 
porpoise as he snorted on the wave, I found, fora 
short time, a respite from the burning thouglits 
that were sceething the brain like molten lead in 
its liquid phrenzy. But,alas! there was no peace 
for ine. Like the troubled ocean, ever my bosom 
was raging. ‘l'empest-tost in human passions, the 


|idea I have never known, yet for a whole day 
they absorbed every thing else. The flowers and 
the image of Laura were closely associated, and I 
could not think of one without calling to mind the 
other. In arising from my bed one morning, as 
the first dawn of the morning tinged the flowers 
with its roseate blush, I walked into the garden, 
and, a3 I beheld the orient beam of day resting on 
the half opened rose, the image of Laura seemed 
suspended in the dew-drop hanging there. I 
went to work at once, loosening the earth around 
the roots of the flowers, and picking out the weeds 
that had sprung up on the beds. All day I was 
engaged in my labor of love, and at night went to 
bed to arise in the morning forgetful of the flow- 
ers. Strange that a passion so soon could be de- 
stroyed. 

It was on the morning of the 26th February, in 
the year 184-, that I left my cottage to see what 
was doing in the great city of Charleston. My 
way was along St. Philips’ street to its intersec- 
tion with Bourdagy street. As I arrived at this 
street, the dividing line between the old and the 
new part of the city, I followed it until I came to 
King street, the great business street of the city, 
On arriving at it, I turned down towards the old 
battery, threading my way as best I could through 
the vast multitude that jostled me on either side, 
until Broad street with its fashionable throng met 





scul was ladened with many sorrows. Dark as 
was my destiny, and as thick as the clouds rested | 
on my moral firmament, far in the distance I saw 


an opening, through which the daylight broke, | 
faint and glimmering. This cheered my despon- 
dency, and again I was half a man, and not quite 
a brute. 


(Nore sy THe Eprror.—On first reading the Autobiog- 
raphy of Mr. Toddlebar, [ was disposed to believe that he 
had written the MSS. before me, in an idle moment, for 
the want of something better to do. Since then, however, 
and on examining every thing more closely connected with 
his history, [ am of the opinion, that he is the veritable mo- 
nomaniac which he describes himself to be. This conclusion 
has not been arrived at without examining thoroughly into 
the premises—and they all bear me out in the trath of the 
poe Whatever others may think about the matter, 


ain of the opinion that I have incontrovertible evidence of 
the position, in the matter [ have assamed. 


Mr. Toiddle- 
bar was certainly a deranged man—periodically so. being for 
a stated period of time de'anged on the subject of Love, and 
then relapsing into that of Autography. On these two snb- 
jects his mind was certainly non compos mentes, oscilating 
periotlically to each extreme, at certain fixed and stated 
periods, as some strange feeling would pass through his mind, 
and as the mental vision mistook the images resting on it for 
those of the senses.) 


| tiful Laura. 





It was spring-time again, although in the month 
of February, the flowers were blooming in my 
garden. I became passionately fond of flowers, 


so much so indeed that I set about the task of 





What possessed me with the 


forming a parterre. 


my gaze,and the tall steeple of St. Michael’s Church 
towered in the distance. It was then, and only 
then, I had some definite idea of the business 
which had brought me into the city. The post 
office stood before me, a massive pile of old build- 
ings, with its Doric portico, fretted and friezed by 
many an intablature. As I entered its porch, the 
image of Laura rested on my heart, and many a 
palpitating throb agitated my bosom. On asking 
for letters I received as many as six, and among 
them I recognized, in the superscription of one of 
them, the hand writing of my adorable and beau- 
With rapid strides I hastened from 
the spot, looking neither <o the lef: nor the right, 
nor stopping once until I arrived at my cottage 
door by the beautiful Ashley. On breaking open 
the letter of Laura—oh, what a revulsion of feel- 
ing came upon the heart. The letter was couched 
in the following words, to wit: 





Puitarevruia, Feb. 10, 


Dear Srr,—I hold in my hand a little sheet 
which bears date Sept. 10th, 184—, and how many 
reflections has a perusal of it awakened, more 
than this tardy pen can tell. It was written six 
months ago this very night—it came the harben- 
ger of Love, and in its train, what peaceful and 
what heavenly messengers, sought this lonely 
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heart. But what changes have come with those 
few months. 

Once the hand that penned that sheet tired not 
in writing my humble name, or in pouring out its 
love for my eye to wander over. Now it seems 
a task without the hope of a reward. Once, no 
sun rose that did not shine upon some token of 
that love—now, weeks, yea months, roll round 
and succeed each other and bring but a scanty 
page of unwilling love. 

And what, O, tell me what, has brought this 
change—ah ! woman—with woman’s instinct can 
answer: Then woman’s love was to be won, now 
that love is won, and (how can I add,) cast aside 
a thing to be worn at leisure, and such, alas! it 
proves too often, a valueless thing as soon as won! 
Well, let it be so. It was a love that mortal 
never won before, that mortal may not trifle 
with. 

Think not that a heart so sensitive as this can 
be insensible to the cold neglect, and studied in- 
difference, with which for months you have been 
treating me, though, undeserved as it is, most 
deeply has it wounded me—yet, for the love you 
once gave me, can I forgive even this ! (more it 
is than woman is wont to forgive.) What excuse 
you can have for no longer addressing me, I know 
not (me, whom you once addressed so tenderly, so 
unceasingly!) nor do I ask, for there is none. 
Your feelings may have undergone a change, but, 
even in that case, honor demanded the explana- 
tion—an explanation by which you should not 
have been the sufferer for ] would generously 
have released you had my life been the sacrifice. 
Never yet was it said of me thatI held the heart 
in other bonds than those of love. The fetters 
that love could not rivet, duty should not; no, I 
would pierce this heart, and let its life blood issue 
out, ere it should give one throb to the demon 
embrace that had perjured a holy vow,—yes, this 
eould I do, anything, but become the wife of one 
who did not love me. 

You may say that I have no reason to write 
this, or to suppose for a moment that you no 
longer love me. ’Tis true that you have written 
me two or three letters in the last six months— 
but O, how changed they were, to what you once 
wrote me. You ask me, in one of your letters, 
about my starting a Magazine in the City of New 
Orleans. God knows that I never had the most 
distant intention of ever committing such a mis- 
take, as that of starting a literary periodical any 
where. Why have you asked the question ? 

In conclusion, remember it is Woman whom you 
have so indifferently treated, and that woman’s 
proud spirit, unable longer to be silent, stands 
boldly forth to speak for itself—yes, it is woman 
to whom you no longer deign to reply in love—it 
is woman to whom you will not speak but coldly, 

The time may come when you shall ask who 
parted us?) When you shall sorrow for the love 
vou so lightly trifled with—and love shall bathe 
my memory with tears. 

Yet had I loved thee with a love less true, 
Less bitter were the cups of griet’s excess, 


But sooner would I sink beneath the shaft, 
Than live to think I’d ever love thee less. 


Yours, with remembrance, 
Lavra ToDHUNTER. 
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This letter of Laura Todhunter’s was a severe 
blow to myheart. Its contents were inexplicable 
—at least they were so for some time. I could 
not imagine what she meant to my allusion of her 
starting a new Magazine in the Crescent City. 
Surely I had never mentioned the subject in any 
of my letters, for the simple reason, that I had 
never for once dreamed of her doing such a pre- 
posterous thing. All of my lettres to her had beea 
warm and affectionate—breathing the very essence 
of Jove, spoken in love’s rapturous tone, and with 
all of the fervency of a doating heart. How thea 
she could hold me guilty of writing to her passion- 
less letters was more than I could divine, It was 
so however—and at first I thought it a ruse to 
get rid of me, but on more mature reflection the 
whole mystery was unveiled, and at a single 
glance I was enabled to comprehend how the 
whole affair was brought about. 

Since I had secured Susan Wilson as a corres- 
pondent, the young lady alluded to as living in 
New Orleans, I had invariably, in writing to her, 
addressed also a letter to my charming dulcenea 
of Philadelphia. The letters being written at the 
same time, and neither one being superscribed at 
the moment of their writing, they were laid aside 
in my port-folio for the reception of some after 
thought in the way of a post-scriptum. Ona 
taking them out, therefore, and folding them, the 
letters intended for Laura Todhunter had been 
directed to Susan Wilson, and those intended for 
the latter sent to the former. This explained the 
riddle, and although for a moment mortified at the 
result, the feeling soon wore away, and my love 
for Susan Wilson became in a very short time as 
ardent for her, as it had ever been for Laura 
Todhunter. 


(Nore By THE Eprror.-—The honorable Mr. Toddlebar 
seems to have had the strongest penchant for writing all 
kind of letters, to all sorts and condition of people, and 
with a gusto, too, that [ have never before known verified 
in any other person. The facility with which he transfers 
his burning love, from one maiden to that of another, is 
done too with such ease, that I am inclined to believe that 
never before or since, such a strange medley of contradic- 
tions, and unaccountable antitheses, have ever existed 
singly, in the genus homo.) 


The following extracts from two long letters, 
received from Susan Wilson, will show, in loosing 
my Philadelphian ‘namarato, what a gem of a 
woman I had secured in my New Orleans one. 
The devotion heretofore so ardent for Laura, and 
as I thought burning with a flame that nothing 
could quench, went out of itself, like the flame 
from the dying embers on the hearth-stone. Her 
letters breathed so much of love, and were so pure 
in thought, that I had no power to resist their 
fatal influence. Much as I might regret the 
course that things had taken, I could not resist 
the seductive smiles which had, beyond resistance, 
entrapped my heart in its fatal folds. 


New Orteans, April, 

My Dear Srr.—I have just received a letter 
from you, saying you had not heard from me in 
two whole weeks! ! Whatcan itmean? Do 
tell me! I have sent within two weeks as many 
as seven or eight sheets, literally crowded with 
the deepest, purest and warmest love, of an over- 
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flowing heart. Ahd those letters you say have | 
never reached you? What doesit mean? Some | 
Other eye bas read them—some other hand has 
snatched them from their destination. Oh, what 
amItodo? Thoughts so sacredly mine—written 
only for your eye, have been desecrated by some 
unholy gaze—have been polluted by some unholy 
. touch. 

O, how can I endure it? How shall I ever 
again dare to write my thoughts, or give vent to 
my feelings. I shall not! no, never! O, would 
that I had kept them within my own bosom, until, 
upon thy breast, I could have poured them into 
thy ear, and received in return the measure of 
their sympathysing heart! O, how sorry | am, 
that I wrote as 1 know I did. [ sent you no less 
than two letters on or about the 17th inst., con- 
taining no less than three sheets each, closely 
written. J remember it well! I scarcely know 
what was in them, but this I do know, that they 
contained the very embodiment of my most 
gushing and rapturous feelings. O how it hurts 
me to think that the dearest feelings of one’s heart 
are to be made the jest and ridicule of some 
vicious and abandoned wreich ! O I cannot stand 
it—indeed, I feel that I cannot. 

You have wished me by your side in one of 
your last letters, how blest should I be—how very 
blest in such a seat, in such a dear embrace. And 
amid the future’s flitting smiles, there is but one 
I sigh for, and that is thine—and amid the pic- 
tures which it throws there is but one I love to 
gaze upon—it is the one which love’s own hand 
has sketched, and love’s own kiss has sealed. 
The light of mingled love and happiness is play- 
ing around it it is the blissful moment when, 
forgetting every thing but love, I am folded to thy 
heart. O how truly shall I feel that life, with 
that embrace, begins anew her journey. 

You have said a great many kind and dear 
things to me, and I have sat down to night to 
reply to them. But how shall I begin and where 
commence, In your estimate of the character of 
N. P. Willis I agree with you entirely. He is a 
sweet poet, but his mind lacks grasp and com- 
prehensiveness, He is what one might denomi- 
nate a boudour poet, singing amid the footfalls on 
the tufted carpet, and the symphonies of the rust- 
ling silks of coyish maidens. 

Your friend W. Gilmore Simms I like better, 
for there isa manliness in his tone, which one 
looks for in vain in the writings of Willis. In 
writings of the character of “ Martin Faber” Mi. 
Simms is at home, and he should never attempt 
any thing out of this line. I have a feeling how- 
ever for Willis, for, being born in the same Siate, 
it is nothing more than patriotism to like the man. 
In your letter you speak of the character of Mrs. 
Caroline Lee Hentz. I love her very much as a 
writer, and from many who know her well, I have 
learned to love the woman. 

* # # # | have been sitting at my window 
to-night gazing at the myriad of stars that twinkle | 
in the firmament above. And O, how beautiful | 
they are! I have often tried to imagine what | 
would be our feelings, if we we were presented for | 
the first time in our lives with a view of this beau- 
tiful picture. 





ed to snap them, but the chains were made of 
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I love to sit and gaze upon these fairy orbs, ag 
one by one they come out to smile upon the 
dwellers of this lower world. I love to people 
them with the dear departed, and those names of 
earth which are so dear. I love to bear them 
away, and write them by the side of these blessed 
dwellers of the upper deep. How beautifully has 
the eloquent Madam D. Stael said, “ that the two 
most beautiful things in nature are the starry skies 
above us, and that voice within us, which tells us 
what is right.” I am ever reminded of those 
beautiful words when, upon a night like this, I 
wander amid these celestial hosts. 


O, if I could throw my arms around your neck 
to-night, and breath into thy ear ail the love I 
cannot write! O if I were folded in thy arms, 
my spirit would melt in gratitude! O if I could 
feel thy embrace, but for one moment, hear thee 
speak but one word,I feel that my spirit would 
dissolve itself away in bliss. 

I had such a pleasant dream of you last night 
that I cannot help telling you of it. I thought we 
stood in an open window of our cottage home 
which looked out upon the “ Crescent City.” In 
one hand I was holding that production of yours, 
“ Theodoric of the Amali,” which you had just 
brought me to read, and the other was resting on 
your shoulder—while, with one arm around me, 
you were parting back my hair, and telling me 
how pretty I had grown of late; but I did not 
dream of reading your work. Hope, however, 
when I next dream about it, that I will dream of 
reading it. 

I have just been reading your last bundle of 
letters, and how many dear things they contain. 


(Note sy THe Epiror.—lt is a singular circumstance 
that Mr. Toddlebar, in writing so many letters as is here 
spoken of, should have invariably misdirected each one of 
them. Were it not that some strange fatality seemed to follow 
this individual, { should believe that some trick of hw was 
at the bottom of the whole matter.) 


OI do love you more every day, and every 
time I read your letters I love you more. I need 
not say more, for I believe I am understood, and 
I feel that as thy eye traces these lines, thy heart 
in gentle response is answering to mine. 

Thine always, 
Susan WIitson. 


These letters made a powerful impression on 
my mind. Such an impression that I felt I could 
not resist their influence. I was caught, com- 
pletely caught by thismaiden. The net had been 
set, and I had become entangled in its meshes, 
There was no getting out of it, and every effort I 
made to free myself from the captivating toils, I 
only sunk deeper and became more entangled in 
the folds. 

I made preparations to leave the city of Charles- 
ton, for I had no peace of mind while I remained 
separated from her. My old love for Laura had 
become so completely absorbed in this new passion, 
that every thing I did seemed but a reflection from 
her mind. Nothing could deter me, go I must, 
for some strange destiny had me bound in chains 
I could not beak. Asin duty bound I endeavor- 
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adamant, and every effort I made to get back to Sr. James Square, Baru, April 20, 
my former allegiance only pulled me away further.| Dear Sir,—Negligent as I usually am in letter 
In five days every thing necessary to be done, writing, I lose not an hourin answering your very 
preparatory to my journey to New Orleans, was | courteous note. It never was my intention to 
done, and on the wings of love | hastened away ! write any thing in Blackwood or other periodical, 
to meet the woman that I loved above all others excepting the Book of Beauty, which is edited by 
in the world. my friend Lady Blessington—at whose disposal I 
place the little I write Butit was represented to 
me that Blackwood, although now gone out of 
repute, could give circulation to the dialogue be- 
tween Poison and Southey—the most beloved of 
CHAPTER XII. my friends. I sent for that magazine what would 
have been quite unsuitable to the Book of Beauty. 
For his compliance, he had presently three more. 
Awone the letters received was one from Wal- | Since which, I am told, he has inserted a long 
ter Savage Landor, a capricious character, who in | piece of abuse on me, written by one gentleman, 
his day has created some sensation in the literary | a person in his employ, and connected in some 
world. This individual perhaps is more indebted | manner with Wordsworth. I never have been 
for the sensation he has created among the literati | induced to read any thing written against me, 
of Europe, to the close juxtaposition in which he | lest (what however is very unlikely) I might step 
has placed himself to Robert Southey, than to any | down to answer it. My sensibility in these mat- 
admirable qualities or inherent beauties discovera- | ters is extremely dull—and unhappily I receive 
ble in his works. As J. K. Paulding, in his con- | but little pleasure from the highest praise. The 
nexion with Washington Irving, has received | excitement of composition, and the ardent hope of 
through this medium much of his fame, so Walter | communicating just, and generous, and lofiy sen- 
Savage Landor, by association, has been indebted | timents are enough for me. 
to Robert Southey fora great deal of his notoriety. | I do not live in the literary world, and it is only 
In looking into this matter closely, the reader will | in May that I visit London. My winter I always 
discover, I have no doubt, that the premises from | spend at Bath, and my summer at the seaside— 
which these deductions are drawn are not only | such has been my habit since I left Italy, where I 
trathful.in their nature, but correct from their pre- | possess a villa and small estate, and where I re- 
sumption. sided nearly twenty years. I have now given you 
an accouyt of as curious an animal as any on the 
(Nore sy THe Eprror.—How far Mr. Toddlebar’s | Mississippi, and as wise a one as any—except the 


opinion may be in keeping with the opinions of others) beaver. By the way I suppose the beaver does 
know not, but this I am assured of, that Walter Savage not go so far South. 


s written sweete try than ever did the celebra- " 
Landor has written sweeter poetry than f aex, may Gear Sic, veey wale yours, 


ted author of ‘* Thalaba.’’) 
http pe hen we catty « 
Qo a OED 


The chirography of Mr. Landor, is unlike | thing which he objects is the one from which T would draw 


: . : | a different conclusion. An excess of passion manifested in 
almost every literary MS. that it has been my | the hand writing. is surely the most certain index that one 


good fortune toexamine. There is nothing pefite | has to the mental fervor of the mind—and without the ex- 
about it. Itis a bold and dashing hand—such a | — ) this lervency, there can be no great intellectual 
one as almost every one would expect to find ina é d 

man of turbulent passions, with an excess of the Pagprnccor ame thay hang cay sx ro rm. - 
nahn olny Mursing, sith ieng wees > which eamat ef his enemies have shot their most 
defiance of any fixed or settled principles. He sre Bes: Aen "Fhe heediier iaauiiiied ae 
pes ee adh wp me -~ ah gh aoe - er which he bore to Mr Southey, instead of 
execute boldly, and mental vigor enough to carry ; ; “ . 7" 

out his projects, but aang “ae great degree the | cuca nebo agreor A words: 8 be — “4 
he ay 1 ea a es eyes One would suppose that a friendship such as his, 
the eregrunag The — roa sng such : —— bs tm saineteint ake Reng 
hand as he does, I cannot doubt the honesty o » wou : ~- 

. ; : ship for th thor of “ Thalaba 

hin proses, for they are stamped in legible | But ashi friendship forthe author of Thala 
pore meter ee vt ged may Ae: inverse ratio did the friendship of others leave. 
opinion that he will never rise to the highest aie Hew to esesedt Gor Wa Rehsahaueo te 
Panel t seapwe: the part of others, I will leave those to determine 


Nore sy THE Eprror.—In differing with Mr. Toddle- : it 
be. in the opinion here advanced relative to the chirography ae than I am with the system of 


of Landor, I must beg leave to observe, that to the very 
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(Nore sy tar Eprror.—Nothing is more explainable 
than this mystery, at which Mr. Toddlebar was baniked, It 
is principle pregnant in the heart of man, that as our 
neighbor rises higher in the scale of being, either by assovia- 
tion or contact with another, that the community at once 
looks with an gnvious eye on his position, and by every 
effort endeavor to pull him down. Man cannot bear to see 
a brother exalted above his head—and, althongh without 
one positive virtue, he may rise above the reach of antagon- 
ism, and laugh to scorn every effort of the assailants below 
to pull him down.) 


Aubrey de Vere is a citizen of the magnificept 
city of London. He is yet a young man on the 
sunny side of thirty, and with powers of mind re- 
plete with wisdom. Although but little has been 
heard of him of late in the literary world, and like 
the au‘hor of “ Festus” seems satisfied to rest his 
claims for immortality on a single work, yet, with 
all of thése apparent things against him, his pen 
is not idle but busily at work in the production of 
anotier great tragedy. How he wiil succeed in 


this work, and how much higher on the ladder of | 


fame he will ascend, the future alone must deter- 
miue. 
to any task, those alone who have had the op- 
portunity of reading his last great work are alone 
capable of judging. 

(Nore sy THE Eprror.—The tragedy here alluded to by 
Mr. Toddlebar was published by Moxon & Co. in London, 
in the fall of 1842. That it has much merit as a work of 
imagination none will deny—but that it is entitled to a moiety 
of the praise bestowed upon it by the London Quarterlies, in 
this position every candul mind, that has read it, will bear 
me out. The **Cenci’’ of Shelley is the model on which 
the play is built. Those gloomy outlines of pictures, in 
which only the sombre side is seen, darken mugh of the in- 
herent beauty that naturally exist in some of the characters. 
By horrid contra.ts he endeavors to make virtue more lovely, 
as if shades of beauty are only softened by having abrupt 
and rugged lines in contact. Virtueis not dependent for her 
beauty or loveliness to such adventitious aids as these, for 
she is ever worshipped the most when alone surrounded by 

Bianrorp Square, Lonpon, 


the Aalo of her own charms.) 
Aug. 29, 1843. 


My Dear Sir,—Pray accept my sincere thanks 
for the very kind and flattering letter which [ re- 
ceived a good deal later I believe than I ought, 
owing to its having to travel after me into the 
country. Some one has said that a book is a 
letter written to one’s unknown friends—mine at 
least has been fortunate in finding its way to one 
so willing to sympathize with the tone, and, as I 
would hope, with the principles of the book, which 
are betier than the manner in which they are ex- 
pressed, 

From your allusion to Alfred Tennyson I think 
it possible that you are not aware of his having 
published his works recently in two vols; the lat- 


That he has powers of mind equal almost | 
po sees, |in the mass, but lacks in the detail vigor and 
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\from Mr. Taylor, whose last work, “ Edwin the 
Fair,” you are doubtless acquainted with, as well 
as his former one,“ Philip Van Arbalde,” which has 

_been republished in America. ‘Thus we have, I 

thing, no reason to complain of poetical barren- 

ness—particularly when we consider thai the pub- 
| lic have grown of late very retractory in the matter 
of trying (buying) verses—whether from having 
grown too prosaic to read poetry, or so partial 
that every man is his own poet. 

I remain, my dear sir, 


yours very sincerely. 


| 











eo: BB 
The handwriting of Mr. Aubrey de Vere has a 


sae 
pleasing effect when viewed in the mass, but 
taken singly the picturesqueness of it is somewhat 
diminished. It has breadth and compass enough 


strength. Although the formation of the charac- 
ters resemble somewhat those made by a woman, 
yet, when the whole is viewed, the resemblance 
seems to fade away. The rich and chaste vigor 
manitested in his mind, are not discoverable how- 
ever in his MS. Some circumstance, of which 
I know nothing, may have superinduced the dif- 
ference so perceptible in the mental vigor of his 
mind, and the great weakness as shown in his 
chirography. 

Charles J: Peterson has for many years been 
the conductor of a literary journal in the city of 
Philadelphia. He is, in every sense of the word, 
a Magazinist. By profession a lawyer, at a very 
early period of his life he gave up a lucrative prac- 
tice in the city, for a pursuit far more congenial to 
his feelings. How he has succeeded in this new 
branch, to which he brings such ardent devotion, 
Iam not prepared to speak positively. He has 
however great industry, and good taste, two 
necessary things for one to possess in conducting 
a periodical, and if he does not succeed it will not 
be owing to his inattention to business. Although 
Mr. Peterson has not written many books, he has 
written enough for the magazines in the way of 
Tales and Essays, could they all be collected 
together, to form many volumes. His style is at 
once pleasing and chaste, and he manages the 
common incidents of life in a way creditable to 





ter of which is wholly new, and the former partly | ; 
80. His long silence, so much to be regretted, is|2' °NCe tasty in the arrangements but weak in 


now broken, and I hope he will be induced again | the matter. All of the articles appearing in its 


to give to the world some of those beautiful poems 
which are lying neglected in his desk. 

You are right in saying that we have more 
poetasters than poets as yet—I have a great ad- 
miration for the latter class, and no intolerant 
feeling for the former, occupying, as I think I do, 


something like a middle position between both. | 


We have, however, had some excellent poetry of 
late from Mr. Milves, Mr. Hartley Coleridge, Mr. 
Bowing, Sir Francis Doyle, and some noble works 








himself, but he lacks many of the requisites 
necessary to the formation of a vigorous writer. 
His magazine, the “ Lady’s National,” bears upon 
its very face the impress of his own mind, being 


columns seem as though they had been written 
with an express understanding with the writers, 
that they should be rejected if they contained a 
single idea worthy of preservation. 


(Nore sy THe Eprror.—There are three picture books 
pnblished monthly in Philadelphia, yclept, the ‘* Lady's 
Book,’’ under the conduct of L. A. Godey. ** Graham’s 
Magazine,’’ directly under the control of J. Bayard Tavlor, 
and the ** Lady's National,’’ supervised by Charles J. Pe- 
terson. The only object it seems that these three editors 
have, in preparing mental food for the country, is to ruin 














and vitiate the taste for strong and manly food. 
they send forth is so diluted, that searcely any thing has the 
consistency of pap. Long stories about love—and all writ- 
ten in the same way, from month to month, are sent forth 
through the mails. to surfeit the mind with the extreme silli 

ness of each conceit. Conceit did [ say ?—there is scarcely 
any thing high enough in the way of literatace in either of 
the ** Books’’ to dab with as good aterm. One tale would 
do for the whole of them, for they are all stereotyped editions 
one of the other, and the daguerreotype that would take one 
would take another, without the power of any body per- 
ceiv.ug a difference in the likeness. Such is now the periodi- 
eal literature of Philadelphia.) 


Puiiapetrnia, Nov. 11, 1842. 


Dear Srx,—You ask me for a line of literary 
news. ‘There is little afloat, and of that little the 
“ Notes for General Circulation” contribute the 
chief topic. Boz has done as much justice to this 
country as we deserve, and quite as much as any 
dispassionate American would ask for. He has 
been as impartial as he cculd be considering the 
character of his mind, for while he notices details 
accurately he is not capable of comprehensive 
views, and his imagination, like a woman’s, con- 
quers his more feasoning faculties. ‘This is the 
key to his book as well as to his mind. You see 
—if you have read the notes—that he judges the 
press from a few scandalous or intemperate jour- 
nals of New York ; as his opinions on slavery are 
based on narrow views, exceptions, and distorted 
facts gathered from the Anti-Slavery publications. 
I didu’t see Boz, but Poe did, and he said at the 
time that my estimate of Dickens’ character was 
correct. You have great faith in Poe, and if you 
will read the “ Notes” you will agree with me. 
Most of the editors will cry down the book, but, 
believe me, Boz tried hard to be impartial, and has 


OY e . 
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Every thing | failed only on account of the character of his in« 


He is a divinity in the ideal: in reason 
he is a child. 

Cooper's new novel, “ Wing and Wing,” is 
very fine. Merman’s book on “ Central America” 
will be good. Have you read the attack on Irving 
in the last Southern Literary Messenger? The 
writer—as we lawyers would say—has made out 
his case. The article, as a piece of mere nervous 
writing, is highly meritorious. Irving is a beauti- 
ful writer, and we owe much to him ; but he is a 
bit of a thief. The newspapers tell us differently, 
but newspaper editors generally are no judges, or 
afraid to speak out. You have no idea of the 
system of contemptible puffery afloat. 


Our establishment is now pretty thoroughly or- 
ganized. We have got Weld for the Post, a 
journal we have never had time pioperly to edit, 
and he will make it a great weekly, or I mistake 
his character. Graham is verging into the solid 
literazure slowly, cutting the fashion plates as much 
as possible, and indulging in more heavy prose. 
You know the list of contributors for next year. 
My magazine will slide into the position left by 
Graham—that is we will make it light, spiev, ro- 
mantic, and lady-like, sprinkling into it, here and 
there, critical articles, &c., &c. Jt will be like 
the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Companion, though 
ata less price. We think we can, with the two 
periodicals, meet every taste. Thanks for what 
you have done for us! 

Your poetry is often very beautiful. When 
shall I hear from you again? Have you tried 
your hand lately at a short tale? 











The chirography of Mr. Peterson is any thing 
but a good one. It is diminutive, and without 
hair-lines, which makes it very difficult to read. 
His Is, t’s, h’s, &c., have no tops to them, and as 
often look like u’s and i’s as they do like them- 


Your true friend, 


yet hecome one of our best poets. He has a true perception 
of the beautiful, which is one of the true attributes of the 
Bard.) 


Puriapetrura, Dec. 4th, 1848. 
Dear Sir —The “ Tragedy” entitled “ Attila,” 


selves, His MS., however, has a pleasing eff. ct,; Which you enquire about, has not reached this 


and, when viewed in the growp, has much of the 
picturesque. No doubt but that his hand- writing 
has been greatly modified by his business—hurried 
as he has been, he has been forced to adopt a style 
tu keep up with his labors, d fferent from what the 
peculiar idiozyneracies of his mind would show. 
The subject of the present sketch, T. B. Read, 
has won for himself, within the last few years, a 
very respectable niche in the Temple of Fame, 
and woven from the vines of Parnassus a garland 
fresh and green. He isa respectable poet, having 
great beauty of conception—and alihough he has 
not drank deeply at the fountains of Castalia, he 
has tasted enough of the waters to give hima 
pleasant foretuste of the joys of Helicon. He has 
much beauty, with but little vigor or strength. 
(Nore sy tre Eprror —The great fanit of Mr. Read's 
poetry is its want oF compactness, There is vecasionally 
found a beautiful conception, clothed in rich and som-times 
gorgeous decorations—but too often isthe idea meagre. and 
the dressing in whic!: it is clothed. is seanty an! very plain 
With more labor, and a better adaptation of the words to 
the sentiment, I see no very good reason why he may not 











city, to my knowledge, but might be procured by 
being ordered of any of our regular booksellers, 
I have glanced through Mr. Lowell's “ Fable for 
the Critics 7’ it is confined to a few of the older 
poets, such as Bryant, Longfellow, and others, but 
is not severe upon any of them. I have not even 
heard of Mr. Wallace’s “ Appendix to the Dan- 
ciad.” I am one of those who hold satire to be 
but a poor business at best, and do not believe 
that the appropriate sceptre of Truth is a cat-and- 
nine-tails. “‘The Quacks of Helicon,” by Wil- 
mer, I have never seen. “Grace Greenwood” 
(Miss Sarah J. Clark) resides in this State, and so 
far as [am aware has not been over-rated by Mr. 
Willis. Poe, I under-tand, is about to be married 
to an ancient and invalid heiress somewhere 
“ Down East” but farther than this I have heard 
nothing of him for months. And now, having 
d'sposed of these worthies, let me thank you for 
the handsome compliment which you are pleased 
to pay my muse—such praise is the real gold 
which compensates the poet for his labors. In 
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reply to your inquiry I would inform you that all | 
my poems have appeared in two volumes—one 


published some two years since by Wm. D. Tick- 


nor & Co., Boston; the other, entitled “ Lays and 
Ballads,” published a few weeks since, by Geo. S. | 


The Reminiscence of a Grayhead. 











Appleton, in this city. Trusting that these vol- 
umes (should they ever have the good fortune to 
fall into your hands) may reward you for the trou- 


ble of perusing them, 
I am, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 





The signature of Mr. Read is better than any | as powers of analysis. 


other part of the chirography. To judge of that 
alone, any one would be impressed with the be- 
lief that he had great vigor of conception as well 





The combination is not, 
however, preserved in examining the MS. kh 
fades away, and leaves the mind completely in the 
dark as how the case stands. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE REMINISCENCE OF A GRAYHEAD. 


BY CAROLINE C———. 


Wnauy, why did I love thee? How often my brain 
Has questioned my heart now so cold and so calm, 
And the answer has come back, writhing with shame, 
And thick tears have fall’n that were poison, not balm ! 
They have fallen on my spirit, and left there a trace 
That I scorn, and despise, but can never forget— 
A record my will is too weak to efface, 
And the signet unfading upon it is set ! 


Why did I love thee? Oh ’twas not that Fame 
Laid the greenest and best of her wreaths on thy brow ! 
I cared not to share in the pride of thy name, 
How then could I scorn its preeminence now ? 
T laughed at the homage that cometh from men— 
*T was not that the wide world should know me as thine; 
I bowed down my soul with its rich hopes, ah then, 
Such thought was unworthy a love free as mine} 


I made thee my idol—but not for thy gold ! 
Thy wealth never formed my sweet vision of bliss ; 
When my love clung to thine I knew not in the fold, 
Doubt, the fell serpent crept, and I heard not its hiss. 
Thou knowest how the glitter of jewels I scorned— 
How I put back the gifts thou would’st lavish on me; 
I yielded thy captive, thy slave, but I warned 
Love had made thee a god when it bent before thee! 


I loved thee! it seems a wild dream, and I know 
My heart is so old it will ne’er dream again! 
Yet now e’en with that thought my tears will not flow, 
I strive to forget those old hopes proved so yain ! © 





| Long ago, in our youth, another form moved 


To the altar, and stood there with thee by her side; 
Shall I curse thee! oh Heaven! full well I have loved— 
But my soul has grown dark since, and hard in its pride! 


| TE too have been blessed—for the gold thou hast prized 


Has made bright my home, there is want here no more, 
Are the baubles of riches then things yet despised ? 

Have I given them the worship I gave thee of yore ? 
And Fame who has made thee a king on the earth, 

She also has written in triumph my name— 
Do I joy in my pride by my desolate hearth ? 

Finds my heart satisfaction in splendor, or fame? 


Thon knowest! the book of the heart is unsealed, 
All its secrets are clear neath the glance of thine eye— 
In the days that are gone all my soul was reveal’d 
To thee—will my life-sorrow ever pass by ? 
Can the world, and its honors, make gladness, where long 
Thoughts bitter, hopes broken, such rain have wrought ? 
Is there joy in the dance! is there pleasure in song ? 
Is there peace in the world? all in vain I have sought! 


Speak! speak! ’tis most meet thon the answer shouldst tell 
I dream not—long, long since I lost that sweet power— 
Why this silence ? the answer! ah, I know it well, 
Fame, riches are mine, but my heart has no dower! 
Cold, bleak as a desert its inner depths lie, 
The hoar-frost of grief has destroyed all its flowers ! 
God forgive thee the deaths thon hast made me to die— 
My long years of woe, my most desolate hours ! 
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ST. REGIS AND ITS 


CELEBRATED BELL. 


BY ANGELA, OF GLEN COTTAGE. 


On the southern border of the river St. Law- 
rence, where its broad silver current glides and 
sparkles in the unobstructed sunbeam, stands the 
old Indian village of St. Regis. The situation is 
one of the most beautiful on that noble river, and 
it is a spot of great interest to the lovers of natural 
scenery, and is one of the most picturesque places 
in.the country. 

The buildings are mostly small, aimost perfectly 
uniform, and of hewn timber, with high roofs, 
which give them rather a French appearance.— 
The dwellings of the chiefs and head men of the 
tribe are distinguished by a more modern style of 
architecture, being much larger, and painted either 
red or white. 

In 1825, there was but one white family in the 
village, and surrounded with Indian neighbors they 
were keeping the only public house, where I briefly 
sojourned, finding it a pleasant home for the tra- 
veller. Here, too, at that time, was a bachelor 
merchant, who had been among them many years, 
trading with native customers until he had amass- 
ed a fortune. He seemed to understand their 
language and character, and his kindness of man- 
ner had secured them all for friends, while he 
seemed equally pleased and at home with them. 

Their mode of life was similar to that of other 
Indians. We visited some of their dwellings and 
found their interior consisting of one room ; the 
eorner of the fire-place furnished with a large rude 
mortar, made from the trunk of a tree, for pound- 
ing corn, a primitive custom which was then still 
practiced. The floors were covered on one side 
with clean white splinters, and the women were 
weaving them into baskets. 

In one dwelling was seated, at a small table, a 
young Indian eating his meal alone, with his 
swarthy countenance lit up with a strange bright 
glow from the vermillion paint upon his cheeks. 
The infant of the family was firmly attached to a 
board, and was to us an object of much curiosity 
and interest. One pig at least seemed to be do- 
mesticated and petted with their dogs, and seemed 
quite at home in the house. The Indians of this 
tribe dress in a coat made of blankets, and are 
fond of hunting and fishing. In winter they tra- 
vel with sleds and horses far from home, and re- 
turn with frozen deer. In summer they take to 
their bark canoes, and go where they please fish- 
ing or hunting: when they come to any part of a 
river they cannot navigate they take their light 
canoes upon their heads, and erect, and with per- | 
fect ease, travel on foot until they can again safely 
guide their barque upon the waters. 

These Indians have fine orchards, and at that 
time were almost the only possessors of fruit in 

that region. In the winter the squaws travelled 
with large baskets on their backs, supported by a 
band around the head, and found abundant mar- 
ket for their apples at a penny a piece. 

They manufacture beautiful bead embroidered 


| of taste, is superior to some of the tribes, and finds 


a very ready sale in market and among the in- 
habitants of the neighboring villages. 

St. Regis is situated on a small semi-circular 
bay of singular beauty, and on a projecting head- 
land stands their celebrated church. Its tin cov- 
ered steeple glitters with great brilliancy in the 
sunshine, looking like something set apart to shed 
lustre and light on their lowly dwellings, and con- 
trasts finely with the dark green woods of the 
surrounding forests. 

This ancient temple was built, in 1704, by the 
Catholics, of rough, common stone, and has an 
ancient and rather imposing appearance, and has 
ever since been an object of peculiar interest from 
the story of its dell. 

In that early period, when our country was al- 
most an unbroken wilderness, this church was 
erected, and at its completion the Indians were 
informed that a bell was highly important to their 
worship, and were consequently ordered to procure 
furs enough in hunting to purchase one. ‘Two 
bales were accordingly collected in due time and 
shipped for Havre de Grace for this specific pur- 
pose. As soon as time and circumstances would 
allow, the priest was informed that the bell was 
purchased, and shipped on board the “ Grand 
Monarque,” bound to Quebec. 

This happened during the French and English 
war, and the vessel never reached its destination, 
but was captured by a New England privateer, 
and was carried into Salem, where the ship and 
cargo were sold by the captors. 

This bell was bought for the town of Deerfield, 
on the Connecticut river, where a church had been 
recently built, which proved to them a most dis- 
astrous circumstance. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this event he 
summoned his flock and told them of the purgato- 
rial state of the bell in the hands of the heretics, 
and what a laudable enterprise it would be for 
them to redeem it. 

This inspired the Indians, and they lamented 
its deplorable state, though they had no very dis- 
tinct idea what a bell was. They forsook the 
chase—sat in groups on the margin of the river, 
or roamed alone, ruminating on the means of res- 
cuing it. 

The squaws had been told that its voice would 
be heard farther than the roaring of the rapids, and 
that it was more musical than the song of the 
night bird, and they moaned about in silence and 
dejection. 

About this time the Governor of Canada re- 
solved to send an expedition against the colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, under the 
command of Major Hertell de Rouville. Of this 
Father Nicholas, of St. Regis, was duly informed 
by a Catholic priest of Quebec. 

He assembled the Indians and urged them to 
join the expedition; accordingly they gave the 





moccasins, and other fancy work, which, in point 


war-whoop, retired to their houses, and began to 
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paint themselves with their most terrible colors for 
battle. 

It was the depth of winter when they set out 
to join De Rouville’s party at the Fort of Cham- 
blv. They arrived there just as the French sol- 
diers were mounting their sleighs to proceed to 
Lake Champlain. 

The Indians followed them with a perseverance 
peculiar to their character. Father Nicholas ac- 
companied them, and rode in the sleigh with De 
Rouville. 

Warmed in their imaginations with the thought 
of the unhappy fate of the bell, the [Indians plodded 
solemnly their weary way—no symptoms of regret 
or fatigue were visible on their steady counte- 
nances—they saw with equal indifference the 
black jnterminable forest and the snowy lake.— 
No contrast could be greater than the determina- 
tion of the Indians and the aspect peculiar to 
French soldiers. 

When they reached the spot where the town 
of Burlington now stands they halted, and began 
to penetrate the forest. 

In starting from this point, Father Nicholas 
headed his own party, but nothing they had yet 
suffered was equal to the hardships endured in 
this march. With lacerated feet and excoriated 
cheeks, they arrived on an evening in February, 
1704, within two miles of Deerfield. 

De Rouville ordered them to halt and refresh 
themselves till midnight, at which hour they were 
to attack the villuge. 

In advancing to the assault, they were ordered 
to pause frequently, and then, ata given signal, 
rush rapidly forward. By this precaution, the 
sentinels thought that the sound came from the 
irregular rustle of the wind through the laden 
branches of the snowy forest. 

But an alarm was at last given and a terrible 
conflict took place in the streets. 

The garrison was taken—the inhabitants dis- 
persed, murdered, or taken captive,and the build- 
ings set on fire! 

At day-break, the Indians, although exhausted 
with fatigue, waitea in a body, and requested the 
holy father to conduct them to their bell, that they 
might perform their homage and testify their 
veneration for it. 

De Rouville, and many of the Frenchmen 
Jaughed heartily at this, but not disconcerted, he 
dispatched by consent of the commander one of 
the soldiers to ring it. 

The Indians had never heard a bell before, and 
the sound, in the silence of the still woods, rose 
loud and deep and was to them like the voice of 
an oracle. 








St. Regis and its Celebrated Bell. 


They trembled, and were filled with wonder 
and awe! The bell was then trken from the 
belfrey and fastened to a beam, with a cross bar 
at each end to be carried by four men. 

In this way the Indians proceeded homeward, 
exulting in the deliverance of the miraculous 
organ, in company of 112 captive citizens. Among 
them was the Rev. Mr. Williams and family who 
were in two years after redeemed. 


One of the daughters,a child of ten years, 
adopting the habits of her new associates refused 
to return. A few years since some of her de- 
scendants paid a visit to Deerfield ot see their 
white relatives. 

Twenty-seven more adopted the Indian man- 
ners, and remained among them. It is very evi- 
dent at this day that white blood flows in the 
veins of many of their tribe; some of the squaws 
are fair with fine blue eyes. 

In their march homeward they found, in the 
uneven track of the wilderness, that the bell was 
too heavy, and when they arrived at their starting 
point on Lake Champlain, they buried it with 
many benedictions from Father Nicholas, until 
they could come with means to carry it away. 


As soon as the ice had broken up they were 
again assembled, and a yoke of oxen procured to 
bring on the bell! In the meantime, all the 
squaws and papooses were informed of its marvel- 
lous powers, and its arrival was thought to be one 
of the greatest events in the annals of time, nor 
did it prove far short of their anticipations. 


One evening while they were communing 
together a mighty sound was heard approaching 
in the woods ; it rose louder and louder! They 
listened—they wondered—and then began to cry, 
“It is the bell! It is the bell!” It was so. 
Presently the oxen, surrounded by the Indians, 
were seen advancing from the woods; the beam 
was laid across their shoulders, and as the bell 
swung between it sounded wide and far. Decora- 
ted with leaves and flowers they came in triumphal 
array. 

In the calm hour of a beautiful evening, when 
the leaves and every sound was still, this wonder- 
ful procession reached the village. 

The bell was soon elevated to its present place 
in the steeple, and who can hear it without pecu- 
liar emotions, as its tones go out the same as when 
it hang in the old Deerfield Church to summon 
those long since gone to their worship on earth ; 
but now calls the St. Regis Indians to matins and 
vespers, and still cheers with its swelling echoes 
the sulemn woods, and the mystic St. Law- 
rence. 







































































MONTEREY, UPPER CALIFORNIA. 


Tur above well engraved wood cut presents a | other to sell to the Indians and half savage in- 
view of Monterey in Upper California,a place which | habitants. But now there are neither hides nor 
two years ago, bid fair to become the chief port | horns, nor tallow to be obtained at Monterey.— 
in our territory on the Pacific. But now, Monte- | Nothing but gold, gold, gold. As the place is 
rey is hardly ever mentioned, the gold placers of better adapted to agricultural pursuits than San 
the Sacramento have diverted trade in the North | Francisco it will gradually be improved, and, in 
Pacific almost exclusively to San Francisco, which | time, become a place of greater refinement and 
has suddenly become as famous as any city of the | more permanent prosperity than that focal point 
world. But Monterey cannot lo:g remain in | of gold hunters, where all those who are hastening 
obscurity, for it possesses great advantages for | to be rich are crowding with such haste. 
trade, manufactures and commerce, and, although The town now has all the appearance of one 
now comparatively deserted, it must ere long be- | of the new lake towns of the West. The vessels 
come a large and thriving town. The town vat anchor show that there is a commerce carried 
stands, as we see, ona plateau at the foot of a/ on, the small plain houses are proofs that the set- 
hill. which, when built upon, will present a most | tlement has been but just begun ; there are as yet 
imposing view from the water. It was but a little | no steeples, no domes, no wharves, nor large ware- 
while ago that Monterey and San Francisco were | houses. The primitive forest which fringes the 
hardly known, even by name, on this side of our | hill at the back of the town, exhibits unmistakable 
Continent, and now the peculiarities and all that ap- | evidence that the country is new; that the axe 
pertain to these remote spots are as familiar to the | of the settler has not yet levelled all the monarehs 
readers of newspapers as are the towns on the Hud- of the soil which have borne their leafy honors for 
son. Monterey was wel! described in Dana’s plea- | centuries. A view of the same scene two or three 
sant little volume called “ Two Years before the years hence will, doubtless, present a verv different 
Mast.” But it was then, or at the time of his picture, when the rapidly accumulating pepulation 
visit to it, a mere depot for the traders who col- of that new territory, soon to become ene of the 
lected hides and tallow on account of the ships stars of our Union, shall have made its desert 
which brought knick-knacks of one kind and an- , places to blossom like the rose. 
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THE SLUMBERERS. 
BY CAROLINE C——. 


“They rest from their labors.”’ 
“ They tell me this is Death !”’ 


Lire, with its vain aspirations, its unsatisfying ; me, as indeed each nigat is the sabbath of rest 
pleasures, its shadows and its dreams, wearied following after the day of labor, even as the day 
me. | of the seven succeeds the weariness, vexation, and 

I looked into the past with a shudder, and not | toil of the week. 
as on the face of a friend—for I thought I had left | | Borne rapidly on the fleet wings the spirit had 
behind me no traces of the path I had trod, and | given me,I followed her tar through the realms 
my whole soul shrunk from the idea of continuing | of air, and at length, swiftly descending, we drew 
so aimless and worthless a progress through the once more near to the earth. Yet it seemed not 
future. I said to myself, looking on the magnifi- | hke the earth, or at least not hke the scenes of 
cent old elm whose shadows fall about my home, ‘earth on which hitherto I had always gazed. I 
the very birds who build their nests in those | have often thought that a change might have been 
branches are happier and nobler far than I, for | effected in my mental eyesight, it may have been 
they at least attain and fulfil the purpose and the | from that reason that I looked on the old world 
end for which they were made ; they sing and are , as though I had forever been a stranger to it. 
merry—their few years pass in sunshine and in | Far and wide beneath us was spread what 
joy. But alas! whocan teach me, or who shall |seemed most like a garden, hedged in with cy- 
discover for what end I was created?) Who can press, and willow, and ever-green trees, and with 
give me an object and an end to obtain, that shall | rose bushes, and the myrtle. The shadow of a 
take from me the fearful weariness and self-dis- | cloud seemed resting over this place, and yet how 
gust which phantom-like cling to me incessantly | strange it was! over some portions of the garden 
—who shall teach me, impotent as I am, how to the bright hot beams of the mid-day summer sun 
leave a mark, even the faintest, on the “ track of | seemed shining,while over others some of the sofiest 
time ?” | rays of moonlight fell—and other portions still lay 

As I thought thus in my*misery, the shadows | in deep funeral shade. So obseure were some 
of the deepening night gathered, and they fell like | places, indeed, that I am confidant if the penetra- 
a heavy weight upon my soul. The far-off stars ting eyes with which the spirit glanced over all 
of heaven seemed to be speaking taunting words, | this wide-spread ground had not been given me, 
and pointing at me in derision and contempt; |i should not have been able to distinguish the 
even the light rustle of the evenisg wind, as it | wondrous sights hidden there. But endowed as I 
passed swiftly through the elm branches, seemed was with such extraordinary visual powers, the 
to me breathing a sigh over so worthless and| whole scene lay before me clear as the fields of 
helpless an object as myself. earth at noonday. 

But in the very midst of this self-contemplation,| Descending quite to the ground the spirit guided 
and self-loathing, my thoughts were suddenly | me through the various paths of this enclosure. I 
diverted from my own inefficiency, by the rustling | confess that I trembled, though it was not with 
of the gentlest, lightest wings—and a voice, that | fear, as I followed her through the many wind- 
could have caught its seraph-tones nowhere but in | ings; for there was the most unearthly stillness 


the spirit-land, said to me: | pervading the garden, broken but rarely by the 
“Come with me, thou feeblest and least hopeful , songs of birds—never by the voices of men! 
of mortals, this is no time for moaning and lamen-| At the first I had supposed we stood there alone, 


tation—thou hast yet to learn whether thy life has | but no sooner had we entered one of these paths 
indeed passed as idly and to as little purpose as a | than I saw we were surrounded by myriads of 
dream. Come, I will s':ow thee that thou hast | slumbering forms—they were all motionless, and 
never seen before.” had no power of speech. Widely differing was 

And in eager haste, longing most of all things the manner in which they had lain down to sleep, 
for “something new,” I arose and followed the and multitudinous were the kinds of couches on 
spirit. | which they severally reclined. 

And now my best reade, if courage and in- We stood near to the entrance gate of this gar- 
terest have not failed thee already, prepare thyself , den of the slumberers, and the spirit said to me: 
to hear, not anything exceedingly wonderful, for “Did I not tel! thee thou should’st look on what 
my travels with the spirit were such an every day mortal eyes had never seen before? now behold— 
kind of affair, that every man and woman who | and know that the spirit of truth cannot lie.” 
cares to take such a trip with her into the past, or As she spake thus, my eyes fell on one who 
the future, may with a trifling expenditure of re- | laid direetly before me, and thus appeared he to 
flection easily do so. me as I jooked back with my newly acquired su- 

It was summer, and in the night-time ; and pernatura! power into his past. 
there was a quietness and holiness in the silence He was a man of many years—and when the 
whieh had settled with dove-like wings on the angel of death had appeared before him, and said, 
hours, that made the time seem like a Sabbath to,“ Come thou with me,” his head was sprinkled 
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The Slumberers. 


with many drops ftom the “glass of Eid.” From 
early manhood he had stood among his generation 
as a shining light which is placed on the hill-top, 
und may nut be hid. Before assembled congre- 
gations he had uplifted his hands in the name of 
-esus, had spoken words which fell like live coals 
ona the hearts of his listeners. Among the widows 
and the fatherless his name was known, his feet 
had trod ever the threshold of the humblest 
homes. And his charities had not been confined 


to the narrow circle immediately surrounding him, 


they had been world-wide, and children in heathen 
lands had learned to speak his name with grati- 
tude. “Frequently before the multitude were ut- 
tered his eloquent prayers, and men deemed that 
on rapid and all-prevailing wings they mounted 
to heaven, and in truth a blessing did seem at 
times to follow them. As the long years of this 
peaceful, holy life uprose before me, I thought, 
happy, forever happy, must this man’s slumber be 
—and I turned to the spirit who stood beside me 
silently, and said, “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord, for they rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” 

But with a glance whose sadness I shall never 
forget, and which | have never seen equalled, the 
spirit said, “ Look again.” 


And I did look with an increased power of | 


vision as it seemed, but oh it was with terror | 
gazed then on that slumberer ! 


Rank weeds were borne down by the pressure | 
of his form—they made his couch! and the like | 


kind grew about his bed in wild profusion, casting 
their baleful shade on him—and stifling were the 
poisonous odors exhaling from them constantly. 
Then, too, I noticed how that the skin was 
shrivelled and dried on his face ; his mouth had 
fallen open, and the faded eyes glared frightfully 
upon me. And the worm, the noisome worm 
was there, creeping unrepelled, unfelt, over the 
form that had shrunk with loathing from its ap- 
proach in waking hours. But beyond all this, a 
look, an expression which the now almost familiar 
features could not disannul, was stamped imper- 
ishably on his decaying countenance ; a look, the 
key to which was given me all too soon, for on 
the heart, which lay a black corrupted thing before 
my spirit eyes, was written as in letters of flame, 
Self- Deceit—Remorse ! 

How passing strange all this seemed to me! 
for I knew this was the man of whom it was ssid 
when he laid down to sleep, “‘ We shall not see 
his like again !” 

Then the spirit spoke, and fearful as were her 
words, 1 rejoiced to hear her voice once more, the 
silence was becoming so dreadful, and the place 
full of terrors to me. 

“ Verily,” she said, “he has had his reward! 
He lived a shining licht—but it was that the 
beams of that light might attract the homage and 
the applause of men! and now that the light has 
at last gone out, you see how terrible is ine dark- 
ness. ‘There is not one star arising in its place on 
which men have reason to look with love. The 
honor and the glory of God was not the end 
which he sought all his life to maintain. 
ever on his lip were the adoring words ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, in his heart he said 
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‘there is no God.’ Ay, this man whose words 
‘constrained his brethren to almost believe that his 
| Spirit walked with God, this man was in very truth 
|an unbeliever! Not he alone, who openly, before 
| heaven and earth, denies the Lord who brought 
| him—not he alone saith there is no God! Yes, 
|he is resting from his labors, and his works are 
| following him. Thou knowest how he rests, and 
| where and how his labors follow shall also be soon 
| enough revealed.” 
| “Oh, then,” I exclaimed, and my soul was 
deeply troubled with the thought, “ if he whom 
men deemed so near the perfection of holiness, if 
he has come so far short of the knowledge of God, 
where shall we look for any good in man ?” 

In fear I awaited the answer, for I thought to 
hear the spirit say,“ There is none that doeth 
good.” 

But with a mournful, yet half triumphant smile, 
she whispered, “ Come and see.” 

And so we stoud beside another of the slum- 
berers. 

There were evergreens growing thickly about 
this couch, and white rose-bushes, and the leaves 
of the roses were, many of them, seattered on the 





| 
| ground—some had fallen on the pure white gar- 
' 


ments of the sleeper. Oh, how beautiful was she 
who rested there, the youthful bride of Death! 
| Roses, fresh and fragrant as those blooming be- 
side her, were laid in the foldings of her robe, and 
amid the rich brown curls of her hair, and orange 
flowers circled her brow as a crown of purity. A 
smile of angelic sweetness was upon her lip, it 
seemed to illuminate th fair young face—and 
{there was a cross lying on her breast, and one 
‘hand rested lovingly upon it, as though unwilling 
| to release the precious teken for a moment. 

| None of the loathsome attendants on that other 
| slamberer’s couch were with her. Alone in the 
| solitariness of her sleep, and in the purity of her 
| maidenhood, she lay—not one sign or token of 
| decay was about her, beautiful, perfect in loveli- 
|ness as when in her last waking hours she gave 
| the parting kiss, and closed her eyes in the long 
| sleep, so beautiful even then was she. 

| Gazing upon her I wept in silence, but they 
| were not sorrowful tears [ shed, and I said to the 
spirit, “ How very quietly and sweetly she slum- 
bers.” 

“ Sweetly, indeed,” answered my guide, “and 
|in peace. It is impossible that corruption should 
cree; over that young creature. Pure and holy 
was all her life—now she has lain down to slum- 
ber on the bosom of her mother earth till God 
shall call her to Him. The flowers which crown 
her cannot fade, they are immortal, and there are 
no thorns to pierce her brow. The maiden’s 
beauty cannot perish—and chose fair buds distil 
‘forever that fragrance which shail live in the 
| world, and bless it. Precious and grateful as the 

moonlight which falls on her pale cheek is the 
memory of this maiden in the hearts of those who 
are yet striving in the great thoroughfares of life. 
| Let your tears flow no longer, ‘she is not dead 
but sleepeth.’” 

It was with peaceful thoughts we left the maiden, 
for we felt that never might a rough breeze sway 
the branches of those shading ever-greens—that 
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never a drop from the dark clouds of fate might 
fall on that brow, where the record cf age or of 
sorrow was not to be written. 

Near by this young girl there slept another, and 
he was also young. ‘The eyes-were closed, but I 
thought the youth’s sleep is not so peaceful as is 
hers! 

The traces of pain, of agony, were in his high 
forehead, and in his breast a viper, with brilliant, 
ever restless eyes, was nestling. When I saw! 
that, I turned away shuddering and tearful, and | 
the spirit uttered not one consoling word. But | 
again I felt my eyes drawn towards the youth—a | 
power I could not resist compelled me to gaze. 
upon him. Then I noticed that one hand was | 
raised towards the reptile that had crept into his | 
bosom, but it was powerless, utterly powerless to | 
pluck the frightful thing away, so there it nestled, | 
his everlasting companion. 

Around the spot where the poisonous creature 
lay coiled up, there was a dark red circle, and a 
mark, black and most significant, was on the 
young man’s brow—and it seemed to me as though 
his last waking hours must have known an awful 
struggle, for his lips were sternly compressed, and 
from his whole face I was convinced that the inner 
life of that slumberer was hardly to be counted by 
years ! 

Before me, as I gazed on the youth, was un- 
sealed the record of the day which was now for 
ever past with him. 

I saw him as he was years agone, when but a 
child at school. He sat apart from his merry, 
light-hearted schoolmates, and sadly and drearily 
mused upon his future; he was poor, and the 
knowledge that the money which procured him 
the means of education could be ill-spared from 
his home, the thonght of the high hopes his mother 
had formed of his success in after life, weighed 
heavily upon him. He doubted his power to fulfil 
those hopes. But occasionally the eyes so dulled 
by despair would gleam and glow with fiery light, 
and a stern defiant look would creep over the | 
young face, an expression somewhat like, and yet 
not so painful as that marking the features of him 
who laid before me. Then he wouid start up and 
pace rapidly over the play-ground with head bent 
on his breast, musing on his hard fortunes and on 
his plans for the future. Sometimes when he was 
indulging in the hignest hopes a sudden gloom 
would overshadow his face, and tears, the hot im- 
petuous tears of eager, disappointed boyhood 
would fall upon the face that was grown pale with 
the incessant strife going on within the soul. 

Then the scene changed. Asa youth I beheld 
him next ina chamber alone, aud Poverty and | 
Genius lived with him there, Flowers, withered 
flowers, (meet emblems of his own hopes and 
destiny.) were on the table at which he sat and | 
wrote. Rapidly glided his thin hands over the , 
paper spread before him—and hope and fancy | 
smiled in his handsome countenance. Sometimes 
rising suddenly from his seat, he would pace the | 
room with rapid step—he seemed to be striving | 
for fitting expressions and words wherewith to ' 
clothe his glorious thoughts—then again he would 
sit down to his work, and toil long into the hours 
of the night. 
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As he next appeared before me, I saw him 
when the thought of fruition had quite forsaken 
him ; and, hopeless and helpless, his longings all 
unsatisfied, and the weariness which precedes the 
long slumber creeping over him, he laid aside his 
pen, and crushed his burning thoughts, and ban- 
ished away for ever his beautiful dreams. And 
then he slept! 

The poor boy was the victim of an ambition 
which he had throned so high, that when the op- 
posing storms came sweeping on, they madly de- 
throned her—and when he turned at last away 
from that dangerous path which at her bidding he 
had entered, he was wearied and heart-broken ; 
but alas! he had not turned away in time to se- 
cure for himself a better prize, a nobler good! for 
in the freshness of his life One had said unto him, 
“Come hence,” and so he laid down with that 
unfulfilled hope of his to waken again—God only 
knoweth how / but that dark spot on his breast, 
and the brand upon his forehead, made me fear 
that the terrible One had placed them there in 
token of His victory! 

As the spirit turned away, without uttering a 
word from that resting place, an awful voice seem- 
ed to be whispering to me through the silence, 
telling me how the craving of that poor youth’s 
soul would in eternity be infinitely increased, when 
he should waken in that land where his past hopes 
could not avail, with the fierce fire raging in his 
breast with tenfold fury, and that he would find 
no object there on which ambitious hope might 
lavish itself! 

As we passed on, another maiden lay before 
our eyes. How expressive of meekness, and hope, 
and joy, were those beautiful features, and yet 
sternly blended with them was the sad tracery of 
the finger of sorrow. 

I knew at a glance the young creature had suf- 
fered much in her waking hours, yet it had always 
been with meekness I felt convinced. Soft and 
pleasant was her resting place, for a beautiful 
green mossy bed stretched beneath her slender, 
child-like form. Her garments were also white 
and stainless, aud around her neck was a garland 
made of the little wild violets and lilies of the 
valley. There were tears in the spirit’s eyes as 
she gazed on this slumberer; they fell upon the 
wreath of yiolets and rested like dew-drops there, 
and I heard her whisper sofily, “ Of whom ‘the 
world was not worthy,” and then, turning away 
from me, she said, “ Look again into the past!” 

Then I gianced through the opened gates of the 
by-gone time, and sawa maiden fragile and young 
bowed to the earth beneath a tearful load of shame. 
Once she had erred, but with bitter tears, and 
with anguish she had repented her wandering. — 
And yet, was it not most strange? while she 
stood God-pardoned on the further bank of that 
dividing stream, whose waters in an hour of moral 
blindness she had crossed—while she stood there 
casting such imploring looks on her sisters of the 
opposite bank, who had never strayed wildly out 
of the set path, not one sympathizing glance did 
they direct towards her, they spoke not ene kind- 
ly word! They wanted the generous courage to 
say, “‘ The Lord bless you; we thank Him you 
have turned again to the right and good way of 
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living.” No. But they looked upon her with 
angry contempt, as if they would say, could they 
stoop to speak te such aa one, “ fie upon thee— 


fie upon thee ”” 
While filled with sorrow and despair, she stood 


upon the banks of the river, ready to fling herself | 


inte the rushing waters which she knew would 
bear her on to death, fer there was a mighty 
cataract far down the stream; while she stood 
there hepeless and helpless, a glorious light sud- 
denly beamed upon her from the upward distance, 
and it drove quite away the shades of sorrow from 
her soul; then she sat down in its beautiful pre- 
sence, and was forever at peace ! 

Then, though often her thoughts wandered to 
that other bank from which the harsh werld had 
forever exiled her, though none called to, or spoke, 
or smiled for her, yet she was patient, ay, and 


happy. True, it was a lonely life she led in that | 


place, to which the uncharitable custom of the 
world had banished her, but the young girl was 
not really alone, for many people habited the 
shades near by, still they were not those she loved, 
ia whose companionship she might delight. 


Yet different in all their thoughts and hopes 
from herself as they were, she would oftentimes 
arise and go to them, and plead earnestly and 
tearfully with them. She would show to them 
the place on the river’s banks where the light had 
first shone upon her, and where it still continued 
to shine, bnt they would not follow her, though 
she told them the blessing of peace and heavenly 
consolation that atteuded these on whom 
radiant sunbeams fell. 

Some few did listen to the maiden’s words, and 
regarded ker with respect, and deep gratitude, as 
she entreated them so tenderly, but all her efforts 
failed to pursuade them to enter the path she 
pointed out; nor would they even so much as 
raise their eyes to heaven, from those dark places 
where they stood ia the deadly shade of the forest 
trees, 

Then from her fruitless mission the lonely one 
would return to the place she loved so well beside 
the stream ; that spot where the light fell brightest 
was her home, and no dark cloud ever over- 
shadowed it. 

But, as day by day she dwelt there, a paleness 
evershadowed her face, a softer light filled her 
sweet mild eyes, her step grew slow—she seemed 
uneasy. At last the heart filled with all kindli- 
ness, and holiness, ceased to beat—the trial-time 
was past—the sorrow for transgression was 
changed for the song of the redeemed ! 


After that time the maiden knew not whether 
her brethren and sisters of the other shore praised 
her, or blamed, she saw no longer their scornful 
looks—she endured no more of the strugglings of 
an accusing conscience, for a white-winged angel 
bore her gently over the dividing river, and laid 
her in this beautiful place to rest where the flow- 
ers bloom, and the birds sometimes sing, and on 
her brow is the mark which the Lord of the gar- 
den placed there. Alas! few of those who 
steeled their hearts against this slumberer, even in 
the hour when she repented, will sleep so quietly, 
with couch illumined by such blissful light, and 
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|garlanded by such fragrant and never-fading 
| flowers ! 

When I turned away from that place, from her 
whe slept so peacefully, whose sorrows were end- 
ed for ever, I said to my spirit-companion : 
“Thou hast shown me a sight as strange as it 
is cheering ; for now I know that the Master of 
this garden is infinite in mercy, and that He never 
judges with man’s harsh, blind judgmeat.” 

And the spirit made answer. “ The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place; they pierce through 
all things ; there is no chance or circumstance that 
can obseure His gaze—for by the hearts of men 
does He judge their lives.” 

We passed on then to where another laid ; and 
while we stood looking upon him the spirit said : 

“ He was the tempter of that meek maiden who 
is slumbering now so softly yonder. Easily he 
won the young heart, so guileless, and loving, and 
unsuspecting, and when like a robber he had taken 
from her all that was her’s worth possessing, he 
turned away, and forgot or rather tried to forget 
that she had ever lived. The world did not look 
en him with such complacency because of its ig- 
norance of his crime—it was well known how 
precious was the flower he had despoiled; but he 
was honored and caressed—he won laurels on the 
fields of fame, and they were worn right royally 
on his brow. There was pride in that man’s 
heart that reached far deeper than the ordinary 
pride of men. He had a name that must live in 
the world! But the stately one had himself at 
last lain down in weariness of the pomp and the 
pride which had been his attendants, and he 
thought to find rest! But where in that last hour 
had he flung himself? Ay, verily, upon a bed of 
thorns and thistles, amidst which the wasps had 
built a mest! The wreaths which he once wore 
in his height of pride had faded and withered be- 
neath the scorching rays of the sun, from which 
there was not even so much as one tree or bush 
to screen him. Red thistle-flowers were all that 
opened around him—no singing bird had built its 
nest near by, only the “ hot and angry bee” ever 
came nigh him, and she but to bear away with 
her the sweets of those poor blossoms ! 

Dried to the bone, and frightfully discolored 
was the slumberer’s skin, and the garments so 
stately, in which he had enrobed himself, were 
faded and worn by the driving rain storms, and 
the seorching beams of the sun. While he walk- 
ed upon the earth he had spared nothing, no mat- 
ter how precious in another's eyes, which, if ap- 
propriated to himself, might contribute to one mo- 
ment’s enjoyment—and now the very elements 
seemed to have formed a conspiracy to rob him 
while he slept of the little all yet remaining to 
him ! 

Methought that that man’s rest might hardly 
be compared with hers, from whom he had so 
well nigh snatched the peace of earth and of 
heaven. 

Further on in the shade of the nepenthe lay an 
old man, whose long white hair had become 
twined by the gentle winds mid the surrounding 
flowers. How peacefully he slept, bearing not 
a mark upon his brow excepting the set-seal of 








old age—and the furrows that crossed his cheek 
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spoke not of the action of remorse or anguish, | without shelter or covering, laid helpless as an in- 
only of weariness—and that was at rest. His} fant, unloved, uncared for, fosgetien, or remem- 
feet were uncovered, and the garments he wore | bered only to be despised and hated! 
were miserable, and had known evidently a long Oh foolish man, thought I, wherefore so speedy 
and constant service—for the man was poor, and | to build barns for boktmg abi thy grain, and 
life had been with him one long continued struggle | strong places for thy silver and iby gold, when 
against want. 'thou hast so strangely fergettem to prepare for 
Yet, though he was a beggar, some had looked | thyself even the feeblest, the humblest defence, or 
with kind and loving eyes on him ; and ignoramt support, er place of refuge ! 
in world-wisdom as he was, still he had been And the spirit knowing my thoughts, even the 
most wise in one respect, he had made his peace | most seeret, answered - “ He has long ago chosen 
with the great source of all knewledge! He | that part which shall not be taken from him! 
thirsted not now, neither hungered he any more | Verily I say wnto you, it is easier for a camel to 
—he knew not of cold, or of heat, he was at rest! go through the eye of a needle, than fer a rich 
For while he groped his way aleng the dreary man to enter the kingdom of heaven '” 
road he never murmured, or histened with discon-| Among the multitudes of forms that surrounded 
tent to the swift-rolling chariot ef the rich which us on every side, there was one grovp on which I 
passed -him by. He was thankful even for the | looked with joy, and oh how [ wished that the 
cap of cold water which the compassionate listle| many who were mourning and sighing ever the 
child gave to him. Often when he had rested his | litte company gathered there, could stand as Fdid 
weary feet beside the gardens of the wealthy, and | then, and behold how perfect, how beyond all 
the fragrance of the multitudinous flowers had} things else enviable, was the sest each of them 
swept past him on the breeze, he had raised his | had attained. 
sightless eyes to heaven, and thanked his God for | The long soft grass was beneath them, they 
the beauty of the world, though it was not re- | slept ia the shade of elm trees, al! with the tokens 
vealed to him, and at such times often had the| of inexpressible peace and qaietade on their calm 
prayer escaped him that, if it were His wil), he | faces. These all had passed im sorrow, and tribu- 
might speedily journey into the far land where} lation, and anguish, througlr life’s dreariest paths, 
he also, midst the multitudes of the redeemed, } until at last, still in their youtlr, they had dropped 
might behold the glory of God. | to sleep like weary children on the bosom of their 
“Exceeding great shall be the reward of this| mother!’ Softly the moonlight felt apon them, 
poor, despised, but contented and faithful man,’ | | softly it rested on beautiful youthful heads lhe a 
said the spirit,“ when he shall awaken in the | gloy. And the nightingale, whose nest was 
kingdom of Heaven he shall be crowned with a| built in the weeping willows near by, poured forth 
crown of glory, and he shall see God !” | its most melodious song—a beautifal voluntary in- 
Then we passed on to a solitary place where | deed, thouglr not meeded or heard by the groap 
one laid alone on the hard clay, and never a bit of| whose eyes were closed in sleep, for they have 
grass hed sprung up on the yellow cracked soil. listened already te the eehees of sweeter strains 
‘This man was of middle age, but heartless and| than ever on even a June morming delighted a 
soulless as the ground on which he was stretehed | human heart and ear. 
looked he. His hands were tightly clenched} “ Blessed are they that mourn,” murmured the 
together, and his mouth shut rigidly—it seemed to | spirit as we passed on, “for they shal! be com- 
me, as I looked, as though it had never relaxed | forted—and blessed are the pure in heart, they 
with a kindly or generous smile, and I a}most | shall see Ged !” 
fancied that he mmst be dreaming in his sleep, | Near by was gathered a Jittle eompany of ehil- 
and that even then he was longing, craving, for| dren. Infants of stainless purity, with golden hair 
somewhat which he would fain grasp and eall his carting upon brows which care and sin never 
own! Not a flower bloomed near him, not aj polluted by their touch! Closely, and gracefully, 
solitary bush was there on which the wild birds | their slender arms were intertwined, as they had 
might alight and trill their merry songs. Only | lain down (ob rarest of all things!) with only love 
one sign of life or labor was there near that strong and friendliness in their hearts! This place, most 
man’s resting place. A few ant-hills were there, | appropriately, and seemingly beeause there was a 
teeming with myriads of striving life! ‘Toiling| peeuliar sanetity about it, was shut in from the 
they were all the long day—and for what? Verily, | rest of the garden by hedges of fragrant, flowering 
verily, for as much as this God-created man had, shrubs, and methought, as ] looked through these 
labored and sought for all the long day! And | sereening sentinels ranged about the blessed in- 
they, even they, were more successful in their | fants, that a company of angels floated away into 
labors, were wiser in the generation than was the | the upper air,and it really seemed to me as though 
immortal slumbering before me! for they had | | I heard them singing as they went, “ In Heaven 
prepared a refuge for themselves whither they | the angels do always rejoice in the presence of 
might flee in the days when the storms should | God their Saviour.” 
break upon them ; they were not laboring in vain} I went dowa over these little slamberers with 
—while he, oh horrible! slept there defenceless | trembling, and touched my lips to their beautiful 
and alone in that bleak place, after he had toiled, | foreheads, but they felt not my carressing, for their 
and toiled, with incessant anxiety, giving himself | brows were cold and hard as marble, and gaye as 
never rest or peace—and when the darkness and | little token of decay. I would have been glad 
the night came down on him with clouds, and | to have lain beside jhem there, with that same 
thunderings, and heavy drops of rain, he was, | tranquil smile reflected from the soul upon my 

















face. I could not but weep as I looked upon 
them, but they were happy tears, and as I arose 
again my spirit answered those winged messen- 
gers, the Guardian Angels—‘ They are of the 
kiagdom of Heaven !” 

And once more we resumed our way through 
the seemingly interminable paths of the garden. 
By many a rapidly decomposing form we went 
with flying footsteps, and I heard the heavy groan- 
ing of my guide, and I saw how she shuddered as 
we went by them. Well might one tremble, even 
if ignorant of all that fearful decay portended, but 


the awful significance attending that return of 


ashes to ashes, was certainly enough to make even 
a spirit mourn—for thus explained she to me the 
frightful spectacle : 

“Soon, of all these decaying forms, there will 
remain only the fleshless skeleton; and thus, in 
the great city of life from whence we are come, 
there remaineth of them now, in the places where 
they once moved full of life and vigor, only a fear- 
ful example. The birds of prey will pierce even 
to the solitariness of this garden, they will feast on 
these decaying forms, and even so, ere this, has 
many @ human soul banquetted on the deadly 
fruits of the lives of these, and such as these! 
There will spring up from the ground, which will 
be so fattened by these decaying forms, no pure 
and fragrant flowers, only the vilest and most 
poisonous of weeds; and not only will they spring 
up here, but in the busy city; in its streets and 
gardens, they will flourish, and through by-ways 
and hedges, in narrow lanes crowded with misera- 
ble life, and by the hearth-stones and in the hearts, 
those living seeds will fall, and quicken, and mul- 
tiply, after their most ruinous kind. Let us away 
from them !” 

Once more we paused, and then we were look- 
ing on a scene that caused me to weep and la- 
ment, for close beside the hedge, which enclosed 
the garden, one other of these slumberers lay. 

A wreath of roses encircled her head—there 


were thorns among them, they had pierced her | 
forehead and drops of blood had gathered and | 
fallen on her brow. There were also garlands of | 


withered gay flowers in her hands and in her 
bosom—how my soul sickened within me as I 
beheld them, such hateful mockeries they seemed ! 


The maiden’s hair was faded to a dull gray color, | 


but the long tresses, once her pride, had fallen 
mostly away from the head. Her eyes were 
opened wide, and, ah! the horrid look of those 
motionless, bright blue eyes, I wish I might forget 
it! her arms were bared and adorned with many 
bracelets of gold and jewels, but their roundness 


and beauty was gone, and the gay dress in which | 


the withered form was arrayed seemed “ satirizing 
her despair !” 

I knew, as I looked, that this was a daughter 
of the Pleasure Queen before me decked out in 
such fantastic array, with the look of stubborn woe 
upon the face, ah me! once so very fair! The 
tiny feet were dressed as for a dance, but for that 
fearful dance with him who led her forth was she 
prepared? Forgotten and forsaken! with the 
mocking of former beauties in her hands, and on 
her brow! I could not repress the wondering 
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| bility of such a change, when she revelled in the 

dance, and delighted in the paltry honors men be- 
stowed upon her, when she rejoiced and shone in 
the gay train of her queen. 

“Vanity of vanities,” sighed the spirit, “ but 
she has done with vain things now—nothing but 
the terrible real awaits her on that morning.” 

Almost before I was aware we had gone for- 
ward and ertered into a little winding path, that 
_was pleasantly shaded by an extended grove of 
|poplars. Through the branches of these wees the 
| wind went sighing mournfully, softly sighing like 
|a whispered wail, and through the thick leaves 

the moonbeams crept, and looked down on the 
| holy countenance of him who slept beneath. 
He was an aged man, and on his couatenance 
| was an expression different from all I had yet ob- 
served on the faces of the slumberers; it seemed 
| to me as though he had gained a nobler end, and 
_as if an infinitely deeper satisfaction attended his 
rest. I fancied, and yet it was not a merely fool- 
ish imagination either, that even in those hands 
so motionless I could see that which assured me 
|they had done holy work; that they had taken 
‘little children in them and blessed them—that 
they had sprinkled fair young creatures with the 
waters of baptism, and that, with the sacred sign 
of the cross, he had set many apart to be “ Christ’s 
faithful soldiers and servants ;” that they also had 
broken the bread, and given the cup of the blood 
of the merciful, the crucified, to repentant mortals. 
Here also is peace, thought I, and a deep, a won- 
| derful significance attended that word, as I ap- 
plied itto him. It was the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding that had settled upon 
| and become the everlasting portion of that man ! 
Therefore I was not startled when the spirit 
whispered to me—I felt that I should hear these 
words : 
| Servant of God well doue! rest from thy blest 
| employ !” 
| Turning from this green and pleasant path we 
entered another; how hot, and desolate, and 
dreary it appeared, in contrast with that quiet 
shady place where we had the moment before 
‘stood! The road we now passed was narrow, 
and covered with stones ; the grass had perished 
in its desperate attempt to live, and not a bud or 
leaf was there springing by the wayside. Passing 
through the toilsome, cheerless way, 1 began to 
wonder to what bourne the path should lead, for 
no end to it was visible. We were far above the 
level of a great part of the garden, and as we 
persevered in the ascent, how green, and oasis- 
like seemed the pleasant shady place beneath, 
| where some of the sleepers were laid! 
| At last we came to a sudden bend in the road 
we were treading, and following that I discovered 
| (all too soon, I thought then,) why the spirit had 
‘bade me climb this ascent. On the great pile of 
barren stone, whose summit we had reached, one 
lay stretched upon the ground, and, through my 
newly-given power to look into the secrets of the 
past, I saw that this was a man who had once 





| filled all the great city with the noise of his name, 


. 
| reverence when his deeds were spoken of. 


gnd how that men had learned to listen with 


thought, if that woman ever imagined the possi-! After a life of amazing, and almost incredible 
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exertion, he had at last reached the heigts of am- | carressed, and envied him, he had won in his own 
bition, and these were they, even the heights Ais | estimation “ hollowness—weariness !” 
own hands had reared! Intensely fell the hot rays of the sun upon the 
Each stone that paved the dreary way, each | sleeper—for him there was no shady place of 
stone that swelled and exalted the rugged moun- ‘rest, no eventide. He slumbered in the full blaze 
tain, his will had laid, until at last all was com-|} of light, and no cool breath of air swept over him 
pleted, and he mounted on his pyre to the wonder | to make him dream of angels and all blessed 
and admiration of the world, and then men deem- | things. 
ed that he was satisfied ! In haste, and with fear, I turned away from 
Throned in his state, and almost unapproacha- | that strange monument, and the voice of the spirit 
ble, he had dwelt in the city, and throned in state | sounded in my ear as 1 went, “ He has troaden in 
and shelterless, he lay in the garden of the slum- | the ways of death—what he has won thou seest !” 
berers! Then I said, “I beseech thee let us hasten 
When I gazed upon that man I knew that all | away from this place—it is too dreadful. I am 
his honor had been dearly bought, he looked so | wearied, and terrified, there is so much that is 
weary, and there were scars upon his face, that | horrible here, let me go home again.” 
bore witness to the fierceness of his “ battle of | And the spirit made answer, “ Thine eyes are 
life’—déep furrows marked his brow, and he | at last opened, turn back if thou wilt ; go into the 
seemed old and worn ; but above all there was in | | gre at city of life and I will go with thee—but thou 
his countenance such a record of disappointment, | shalt see wondrous, strange, and horrible things 
and dissatisfaction, and of self-disgust, and loath- | there also—go forth, go forth !” 
ing, that I felt though the world had flattered, (TO BE CONTINUED.) 











MONEY—ITS USES AND ABUSES. 
BY F. SAUNDERS. 


“Put money in thy purse.’’ 


Tuts is ever an opportune and sage suggestion, | spend remainsafter the means are exhausted—the 
for without money a man is sure of soon losing | want of money joined with the hope and possibili- 
caste, popularity and friends, as well as the com- | ty of getting it—the intermediate state of difficulty 
forts and necessaries of life. Next to securing his | and suspense between the last guinea or dollar and 
soul’s salvation, money is the principal thing, “and | the next that we may have the good luck to 
thus it necessarily becomes the one thing needful. | encounter. This gap, this unwelcome interval 
The inconveniences of an empty purse are indeed | constantly recurring, however shabbily got over, 
so manifold that it would be a hopeless task to | is really full of many anxieties, misgivings, morti- 
attempt their enumeration ; and since few com- | fications, and deplorable embarrassments of every 
paratively pass through life wholly exempt from description. It is hard to go without one’s dinner 
at least an incipient taste of this painful pecuniary | through sheer distress, but harder still to go with- 
calamity, a detailed description is the less demand- | out one’s breakfast. Upon the strength of that 
ed. A purse in a state of collapse is only inferior | first, aboriginal meal, one may muster courage to 
to aconfirmed case of cholera; the effects are | | face the difficulties before one,and dare the worst ; 
moreover, somewhat similar, for in both instances | but to be roused out of one’s warm bed, and per- 
the patient is crippled, cramped, and bowed down. ‘haps a profound oblivion of care, with golden 
It is hard to be without money, says Hazlitt ; to ‘dreams, (for poverty does not prevent golden 
attempt to get on without it is like travelling in a | dreams,) and be told there is nothing for break- 
foreign country without a passport—you are | fast, is cold comfort for which one’s half-strung 
stopped, suspected, and made ridiculous at every | | nerves are not prepared, and throws a damp upon 
turn, besides being subjected to the most serious | the prospects of the day. It is a bad beginning. 
inconveniences. The want of money alluded to,| A man without a breakfast is a poor creature, 
is not altogether that which arises from absolute | unfit to go in search of one—to meet the frown of 
noverty—for where there is a downright absence | the world—or to borrow a shilling of a friend.— 
of the common necessaries of life, this must be | He may beg at the corner of the street—nothing 
remedied by incessant hard labor, and the least | is too mean for the tone of his feelings—robbing on 
we can receive in return is a supply of our daily the highway is out of the question, as requiring 
wants —but that uncertain, casual, precarious | too much courage, and some opinion of a man's- 
mode of existence, in which the temptation to | self. 














With one good meal, one may hold a parley 
with hunger, and moralize upon temperance. One 
has time to turn oneself and look round—and 
time in this changeful world is everything. It is 
among the miseries of the want of money, not to 
be able to pay your reckoning at the inn—to be 
stopped at the turnpike-gate, and forced to turn 
back—not to be able to pay for a letter lying for 
you at a country post office, especially if the mis- 
sive be expected to contain a remittance, or a 
reply from your fair inamorato with a fortune for 
her dowry. Another of the manifest infelicities 
resulting from a paucity of cash is the appearance 
of a dun at your doot—the uneasy sense of shame 
at the approach of your tormentor—the wish to 
meet and yet the fear to encounter his demands. 
And if anything further need be added to the list 
of annoyances, arising from straightened circum- 
stances, it is when vanity comes in to barb the 
dart of poverty—or when pity is lavished upon us 
by sympathizing individuals who have nothing 
more available to offer ; for, says the old adage : 

** Pity without relief— 
Is like mustard without beef.”’ 

It has been assumed that there is a principle of 
compensation in the human mind which equalizes 
all conditions, and by which the absence of any- 
thing only gives us a more intense and intimate 
perception of the reality ; that insult adds to pride, 
that pain looks forward to ease with delight, that 
hunger already enjoys the unsavoury morsel that 
is to save from perishing ; that want is surrounded 
with imaginary riches, like the poor poet in Ho- 
garth, who has a map of the mines of Peru hang- 
ing on his garret walls; in short, that “we can 
hold a fire in our hand by thinking of the frosty 
Caucasus ;” but this hypothesis, however ingenious, 
can only be admissible in a limited and quali- 
fied sense. Let this suffice for the dilemmas in- 
cident to a slender purse. As much might be 
adduced touching the various expedients to which 
men resort for obtaining money and disbursing it. 
Some people are always poor, although their re- 
ceipts are munificently liberal—simply because 
they either muddle away their money, or waste it 
in prodigal extravagance and folly. Others there 
are who are always in want of the needful from 
the want of spirit to make use of it: such people, 
perhaps, are more deserving of pity than all the 
rest. They live in want in the midst of plenty— 
dare not touch what belongs to them, are afraid to 
say their soul is their own, have their wealth 
locked up from them by fear and meanness as effec- 
tually as by bolts and bars, and scarcely allowing 
themselves food or raiment—in fine,they seem even 
to welcome the otherwise dread event by which 
they shall no longer be an expense to themselves— 
according to the old epigram : 


Here lies Father Clarges, 
Whe died to save charges ! 


Says the admirable essayist and critic, already 
referred to, “I am one of those who do not think 
that mankind are exactly governed by reason, or 
a cool calculation of consequences. [ rather be- 
lieve that habit, imagination, sense, passion, pre- 
judice or words, make a strong and frequent diver- 
sion from the right line ef prudence and wisdom. 
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I have been told, however, that these are merely 
the irregularities and exceptions, and that reason 
forms the rule or basis ;—that the understanding, 
instead of being the sport of the arbitrary and 
capricious decision of the will, generally dictates 
the line of conduct it is to pursue, and that self- 
interest is the unvarying loadstone of our aflec- 
tions or the chief ingredient in all motives, that, 
thrown in as ballast, gives steadiness and direction 
to our voyage through life.” Money-lovers may 
be classed in two orders—those who hoard up, 
and those who disburse. The former, in its ex- 
treme development, we designate the miser—the 
latter the spendthrift or prodigal. Thanks to the 
improvements of the public taste, or the increased 
love of luxury, the miser is a character much less 
frequently met with than formerly ; while that of 
the opposite category have vastly increased in 
number. The prevailing tendencies of the age 
are for the utile et dulce—and who will regret the 
token they presented of improved mental and 
moral cultivation? We do not speak of extreme 
instances—such, for example, as the case of 
Beckford, who expended a million sterling in the 
erection of Fonthill Abbey—or those who suffer 
their ambition and vanity to be challenged by 
every new caprice of fashion, or extraVagant in- 
dulgence of the opulent. Imaginary wants are 
more numerous far than those which are real ; and 
of the two evils, doubtless, he who is lavish in the 
distribution of his wealth is a better friend to 
society than he who keeps his income and expen- 
ditures more accurately regulated—however much 
he may infringe his own true interests by the act. 
After all, it is with the lust for accumulating money, 
as with the indulgence of the tender passion, every 
consideration is sacrificed for its sake : 


Masterless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths. 


There is no character, it has been said, more 
truly despicable and wretched than the miser. 
He is unhappy because he is unsatisfied with what 
he has acquired, whatever be the amount, and 
because his plans for accumulating his gains are 
often frustrated. He envies the man who is more 
prosperous than himself, and he gazes around 
him on the hard-earned possessions of those less 
fortunate, if, perchance, by cunning and deceit he 
may acquire them at half their value. Not only 
does he not sympathize with the sufferings of the 
needy, but he “ grinds the faces of the poor,” for 
he cheats without remorse if he can only do so 
without detection. ‘To amass wealth by every 
expedient that will not subject him to the crimi- 
nal laws, and to place it in security, are the great 
and ultimate objects of his pursuit. Mammon is 
the great idol he adores, and whatever the spe- 
cious and plausible pretexes he may assume, he 
pays homage at no other shrine. In his selfish 
isolation, he surrenders himself up to the domina- 
tion of his debasing passion—a voluntary exile 
from the endearing offices of friendship, and the 
gentle charities of domestic and social life. The 
benign and blessed influence of heaven-born 
Peace sheds not her halcyon rays upon his dark 
and desolate heart. A victim to the sordid lust of 
gold, his mercenary spirit is susceptible of no 
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generous impulse, or sentiment worthy of an im- 
mortal being—every thought and desire being ab- 
sorbed in his insatiate cravings after riches. In 
the words of Dr. Dick, who presents the miser’s 
portrait in all its hideous deformity, we may add 
—all the avenues to true enjoyments are interrup- 
ted, and closely shut up by the cold hand of ava- 
rice. 
with which Providence has so richly replenished 
the earth, and has placed within his reach; and 
even almost starves himself in the midst of riches 
and plenty. As he approaches the close of his 
career, and descends to the grave, whither his 
coveted wealth cannot follow him, his passion for 
gold acquires an increased intensity, and he clings 


to his useless but ardently cherished treasures | 


with a fearfully tenacious grasp.” The prodigal, 
it is true, “ spends his substance in riotous living,” 


but it is in the delusive attempt to secure present | 
enjoyment; and the distribution of his money is | 


at least a benefit to society ; but the covetous man 
is alike injurious to himself and all around him. 
The vice of avaiice is not only detestable in its 


nature and destructive of every virtue, it is also a | 


disease like that of drunkenness, that seldcm, if 
ever, admitsof cure. ‘“ Other passions have their 
holidays,” Says an old writer, “ but avarice never 
suffers its votaries to rest” 

O, cursed Jove of gold! when for thy sake 


The fool throws up his interest in both worlds— 
First starved in this, then damned in that to come. 


“ Joshua,” says Ambrose, “could stop 
the course of avarice. 
avarice went on. Joshua obtained a victory when 
the sun stood still ; but when avarice was at work 


Joshua was defeated.” The ancient Israelites 


were doubtless as deeply infected with the “ gold | 


fever” as the dwellers, or rather diggers at Cali- 
fornia of our day ; for their leader and legislator 
found it necessary to adopt rather a severe and 
novel expedient for checking the disease—in re- 
ducing the golden calf they had erected and wor- 
shipped to powder, which they were compelled to 
partake of in solution, as a beverage to assuage 
their inordinate thirst for the precious metal. We 
have other recorded facts in sacred story illustra- 
tive of the crime of cupidity. Achan’s covetous 
humor made him steal that wedge of gold which 
served “to cleave his soul from God:” it made 
Judas betray Christ ; and Absalom to attempt to 
pluck the crown from his father’s head. Toa 
reflective mind it may well cause surprize that 
the world at large set such paramount value upon 
the acquisition of immense wealth. To what 
voluntary inflictions, sufferings and life-toils, will 
not men submit for their attainment? The 
“ Battle of Life” is a constant strife as to who 
shall secure the greatest amount of the glittering 
spoil: yet, “ man wants but little here below, nor 
wants that little long.” Vast wealth brings with 
it increase of cares, and with multiplied resources 
we find usually ever growing wants yet to be 
supplied. What material difference is it to us, 
provided we may inhale the perfume of the rich 
parterre, whether it belong to our neighbor or 
ourself: or whether the fair estate be the proper- 
ty of andcalled after the name of another, while we 


He denies himself those sensitive comtorts | 


the | 
course of the sun, but all his power could not stop | 
The sun stood still, but | 
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| are refreshed with the vision of the ever-changing, 
glorious landscape, with its upland, lawn and hill, 
its glowing trees and gurgling stream? We share 
a community of interest and personal participation 
in all the fair and beautiful things of earth ; and 
the poet’s lip and painter's hand have oft done 
| grateful homage to our common inheritance. 


For nature’s care to all her children just, 

| With richer treasures and an ampler state 

Endows at large whatever happy man will deign to use 
them. 

His the city’s pomp, the raral honors his— 

| Whate’er adorns the princely dome, the colamn and the 
arch, 

The breathing marble and the sculptured gold-— 

Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enjoys. 


The classic page furnishes many illustrious ex- 
amples of a noble contempt of wealth, and a vir- 
tuous preference of poverty over venality and lust 
of riches. ‘These, however, are rather exceptions 
to the rule which sustains the converse of the prop- 
osition ; and before turning to the bright side, let us 
briefly refer to one or two instances of the baneful 
| effects of avarice on the human heart ; and would 
that the poet’s words might prove true with re- 
spect to the present case :— 


Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

Among the frequent concomitants of wealth are 
pride and arrogance. “ Take away pride and 
boasting,” says an ancient scribe, “ from rich men, 
and there will be no difference between a poor 
and arich man.” The names of Xerxes, Deme- 
triues, and Alcibiades, might be quoted as cases in 
point. The inordinate desire of wealth has been 
productive of more mischief and misery in the 
world, than almost any other passion that affects 
the human heart. It has proved the prolific and 
| malignant source of some of the direst evils with 

which the world at large has ever been afflicted. 
'To go no further back than the records of the 
| New World, we find the evidences of its too fear- 
ful effects. No sooner had Columbus solved the 
_problem of the Western Continent, than the ac- 
|cursed lust of gold began to fire the sordid hearts 
| of his successors. Every species of perfidy, cruelty 
| and inhumanity, towards the inoffensive Indians, 
was practiced against them, in order to extort 
\from them their treasures. These mercenary 
| wretches, forcing the natives of Hispanola so mer- 
| cilessly to delve and toil for the much coveted 
|ore, that they actually reduced their numbers, 
| within less than half a century, from two millions, 
to about one hundred and fifty. The conquest of 
Mexico, by Cortez and his followers, impelled by 
the same insatiable passion, was accompanied 
with horrors, atrocities and slaughters, more 
dreadful and revolting than almost any other 
scenes recorded in the annals of our race. To 
prepare the way for enjoying the plunder they had 
in view, the unoffending Indians were butchered 
by thousands ; while carnage and every species of 
heartless cruelty marked their progress of spolia- 
tion. In the siege of Mexico alone, no less than 
a hundred thousand of the natives were sacrificed ; 
and, as if to add to the effrontery and depravity 
of the act, it was perpetrated under the standard 
of the cross, and with the invocation of the God 








of armies to aid the conquests. The frown of 
offended Heaven has rested upon the sanguinary 
dead, marking it with the curse of righteous re- 


prehension. ‘The like atrocities and execrable pro- | 
pensities were displayed in the expedition of 
Pizarro and his crew, for the conquest of Peru. | 


Under pertidious professions of amity they captured 
the Jnca, butchering some four thousand of his un- 
resisting attendants. ‘I'he unfortunate emperor, 
vainly hoping to regain his freedom, offered them 


as many vessels of gold as would fill an apartment | 


twenty-four feet long, sixteen wide, and eight 
high ; and after having despatched messengers to 
colleet the promised treasures, he had fulfilled his 


engagement, when they vilely broke truce, and | 


burnt their wretched victim. ‘The booty they 


thus aequired—the fruits of their execrable crime | 
—was valued at about ten millions of dollars. | 
What a fearful catalogue of crime might be cited | 
from the history of religion—Pagan,Papal and even | 


Christian. Well might the love of it be charac- 
terized as the “ root of all evil.” But the “ field 
is the world” at large, which discovers the baneful 
effects of avarice—whether displayed in individual 
conduct or among communities of men. We 
must content ourselves with referring brifly to a 


few instances of the former, as illustrative of the | 


foree of this debasing evil. 

In the yeer 1790 died at Paris, literally of 
want, the well-known banker—Ostervald. This 
miserable victim of the disease, a few days prior | 
to his death, resisted the importunities of his at- | 
tendant to purchase some meat for the purpose of | 
making a little soup for him. “ True, I should 
like the soup,” he said, “ but I have no appetite 
for the meat; what is to become of that? it will | 
be a sad waste.” This poor wretch died in con- 
sequence of the privation, when at the time he 


was possessed of £125,000 sterling, equal to nearly | 
600,000 dollars! Another desperate case was | 
that of Elwes, whose diet and dress were alike of | 


the most revolting kind, and whose accumulative 
property was yet estimated at £800,000 sterling. 


Among other characteristic incidents related of | 


him, it is said that on the approach of that dread 
summons which was to divorce him from his cher- | 
ished gold, he exclaimed, * I will keep my money | 
—nobody shall rob me of my property ;” but the | 
“ King of Terrors” did, notwithstanding. We 
nreet with the name of Daniel Dancer, whose 
miserly propensities were indulged to such a de- | 
gree, that on one occasion, when at the urgent 
solicitation of a friend he ventured to give a shil- | 
ling to. a Jew for an old hat—* better as new” — 
to the astonishment of his friend, the next day he | 
actually retailed it for eighteen pence. He was | 


in the habit of carrying a snuff-box about with | 


him, not for the purpose of regaling his olfactory | 
organ, but what does the reader suppose ? to col- 
leet pinches of the aromatic dust from his snuff- | 
taking friends ; and when the box was filled, he | 
would barter its contents for a farthing rushlight ! 
He performed his ablutions at a neighboring pool, | 
drying himseif in the sun, to save the extravagant 
indulgence of a towel. Other like capers and 
eccentricities are chronicled of this remarkable 
“ case”—such as lying in bed during the cold | 
weather to save the cost of fuel, and eating garb- ' 
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age to save the charges for food: yet this poor 
mendicant had £3,000 per annum, besides im- 
mense riches. "There was a Russian merchant— 
never mind his name, it is too barbarously bur- 
dened with consonants to spell or pronounce— 
who was so prodigiously wealthy, that on one 
occasion he loaned the empress Catherine the 
Second, a million of rubles, although he lived in 
the most deplorable state of indigence, depriva- 
tion and wretchedness. He buried his money in 
casks in his cellar, and was so great a miser that 
|he subsisted, and seemed almost to thrive, not 
‘upon wholesome food, for he was an utter stran- 
|yer to that, but the intensity of his passion for 
accumulating gold. He had his troubles, how- 
lever, for reposing his trust for the security of his 
possessions upon the fierceness and fidelity of his 
favorite dog, his bulwark of safety failed him. 
The dog very perversely died, and his master was 
driven to the disagreeable alternative of officiating 
in the place of the deceased functionary, by imi- 
tating the canine service—going his rounds every 
evening and barking as weil as any human dog 
could be expected to do. 

M. Vandille, of Paris, was one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of immense wealth 
being combined with extreme penuriousness ; he 
lodged as high up as the roof would admit, as 
certain poor poets are said to do, and lived on 
| stale bread and diluted milk ; notwithstanding he 

possed great property in the public funds. While 
|a magistrate at Boulogne, he meanly maintained 
_ himself by taking the office of milk-taster-general 
at the market, by which he treated his “ inner 
man” to good milk free of cost, which of course 
made it doubiy sweet to his niggardly taste. 
Chancellor Hardwick, when worth £800,000, set 
| the same miserly value on a shilling as when he 
possessed but £100; and the great Duke of 
Marlborough, when near the close of life, was in 
the habit of exhibiting singular meanness to save 
a sixpence, although his property was over a mil- 
| lion and a half sterling. ‘The cases we have ad- 
duced are extreme instances of the influence of 
| avarice ; but it should not be forgotten that the 
‘principle of covetousness is the same in ite ten- 
dency wherever it exists, and it is only in conse- 
quence of the counteracting force of circumstan- 
| ces that all its victims fail to present the same 

_ degree of degradation and wretched moral deform- 
jity. Let us, in conclusion, glance at the effects of 
an opposite disposition, as illustrated in a few 
/examples of distinguished benevolence. Alfred 
| the Great, among other noble traits of character, 
exhibited, on a certain occasion, an instance of 
exemplary sympathy for the suffering under cir- 
cumstances which tested unequivocally the good- 
ness of his heart. Shortly after the retreat from 
his enemies, a beggar came to his little castle 
soliciting alms: the queen informed him that 
they had but one small loaf remaining, which 
| was insufficient for themselves and their friends, 
who were gone in quest of food, though with lit- 
| tle hope of success. The king Teplied “ give the 
poor Christian one half of the loaf: He that 
‘could feed five thousand with five loaves and two 
| fishes, can certainly make that half loaf suffice for 
more than our necessity.” His fortitude and faith 


| 
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were rewarded, for the messengers and adherents 


of the monarch, it is added, soon after returned | 


with a liberal supply of provisions. The late 
King of Prussia affords another instance of benev- 
olence. On a certain occasion he rang the bell 
of his cabinet, but, as nobody answered; he open- 


ed the door of the ante-chamber, and found his | 


page fast asleep upon a chair. He went up to 
awake him; but, on coming nearer, he observed 
a paper in his pocket, upon which something was 
written. This excited his curiosity. He pulled 
it out, and found that it was a letter from the 
page’s mother, the contents of which were nearly 
as follows: “ She returned her son many thanks 
for the money he had saved out of his salary and 
sent to her, which had proved a very timely assist- 
ance. God would certainly reward him for it, 
and, if he continued to serve God and his king 
faithfully and conscientiously, he would not fail 
of success and prosperity in this world.” Upoa 
reading this the king stepped sofily into his closet, 
fetched a rouleau of ducats, and put it, with the 
letter, inio the page’s pocket. He then rang so 
long till the page awoke, and came into his closet. 
“You have been asleep, I suppose?” said the 
king. The page could not deny it, stammered 
out an excuse, put (in his embarrassment) his 
hand into his pocket, and felt the rouleau of du- 
cats. He immediately pulled it out, turned pale, 
and looked at the king with tears in his eyes. 
“ What is the matter with yon?” said the king. 
“Oh,” replied the page, “somebody has con- 
trived my ruin: I know nothing of this money !” 
“ What God bestows,” resumed the king, “ he 
bestows in sleep. Send the money to your mother 
—give my respects to her, and inform her that I 
will take care both of her and you.” —_ 

Take a similar passage from the Life of Wash- 
ington ; 
the General about one thousand pounds. While 
President of the United States, one of his agents 
brought an action for the money ; judgment was 
obtained, and execution issued against the body of 
the defendant, who was taken to jail. He had a 
considerable landed estate, but this kind of pro- 
perty cannot be sold in Virginia for debts nnless 
at the discretion of the person. He had a large 
family, and for the sake of his children preferred 
lying in jail to selling his land. A friend hinted 
to him that probably General Washington did not 
know anything of the proceeding, and that it 
might be well to send him a petition, with a 
statement of the circumstances. He did so, and 
the very next post from Philadelphia after the a1- 
rival of his petition in that city brought him an 
order for his immediate release, together with a 
full discharge, and a severe reprimand to the 
agent for having acted in such a manner. Poor 
Rouzy was, in consequence, restored to his family, 
who never laid down their heads at night without 
presenting prayers to Heaven for their ‘ beloved 
Washington.’ Providence smiled upon the labors 
of the grateful family, and in a few_years Rouzy 
enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of being able to lay 
the one thousand pounds, with the interest, at the 
feet of this truly great man. Washington re- 
minded him that the debt was discharged ; Rouzy 
replied, the debt of his family to the father of 


“One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed | 
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| their country and preserver of their parent could 
never be discharged ; and the general, to avoid 
the pleasing importunity of the grateful Virginian, 
_who would not be denied, accepted the money, 
only, however, to divide it among Rouzy’s chil- 
| dren, which he immediately did.” 

There is an interesting fact related of the hero 

of Poland, indicative of his customary practice of 

alms-giving. Wishing to convey a present to a 
i clerical friend, he gave the commission to a young 
/man of the name of Teltner, desiring him to take 
| the horse which he himself usually rode. On his 
return, the messenger informed Kosciusko that he 

would never again ride his horse unless he gave 
‘him his purse at the same time ; and on the latter 
| inquiring what he meant, he replied: “ As soon 
/as a poor man on the road takes off his hat and 
asks charity, the animal immediately stands still, 
‘and will not stir till something is bestowed upon 
| the petitioner; and as I had no money about me, 
I had to feign giving in order to satisfy the horse, 
| and induce him to proceed.” This noble creature 
deserved a pension, and to retire from active ser- 
vice for the term of his natural life, on account of 
his superior education and refined moral sensibility. 

Among the bright gallaxy of noble names, that 
of John Howard will ever take prominent rank in 
the list of benefactors. After inspecting the re- 
| ceptacles of crime and poverty throughout Great 

Britain and Ireland, he left his native country, re- 
linquishing his own ease, to visit the wretched 
abodes of those who were in want and bound in 
| fetters of iron in other parts of the world. He 
| travelled three times through France, four through 
| Germany, five through Holland, twice through 
Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, Russia, . 
Sweden, Denmark, and part of Turkey—occupy- 
ing a period of about twelve years. 

We ought not, however, to close our citation of 
cases of beneficence, without alluding to a name, 
enshrined with grateful affection in the hearts of 
many in our midst—we refer to that of Geritt 
Smith. His many munificent bequests have ren- 
dered their author eminently worthy of the dis- 
tinguished reputation he has long enjoyed, of being 
one of the benefactors of his race. Without the 
few bright spots in the world’s arid waste of sel- 
| fishness, that occasionally irradiate the gloomy lot 
\of the oppressed and poor, what a dreary life of 
deprivation and sorrow would be their portion. 
Man is necessarily a selfish being to a certain ex- 
tent, but the social principle is no less an essential 
attribute of his nature ; and the divine injunction 
requiring him to love his neighbor as himself, was 
doubtless imposed for the preservation of the weak 
and dependent, as well as being the palladium of 
all the virtues of our social economy. Asa class 
the poor are, indeed, often prodigal of their gifts, 
while the affluant are no Jess penurious; the for- 
mer may almost be said to rob themselves, while 
the latter defraud society of the common inherit- 
ance of mankind. To choose between the two 
conditions, indeed, were not difficult ; the “ golden 
mean”—neither poverty nor riches—should be the 
aim of all; yet, in the words of the prince of poets, 


| 


| 


Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough : 
But riches endless is as poor as winter 
To him that even fears he shall be poor. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF MY GIRLHOOD. 
BY IDA GRAHAM. 


** Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale, 
Oft, ap the stream of time, I take my sail; 
And view the fairy haunts of long past hours, 
Marked by far greener shades, far fresher flowers.’’ 


How entirely I had forgotten myself! It is so | Mrs. Farrar, in her “ Young Ladies’ Friend,” 
perfectly still this summer afternoon, save the | advises every young lady, w.en she takes her 
busy hum of the insect world that rises from the | sewing, to commence learning some piece of poe- 
garden, and there is something so soothiug in the | try—do something which will keep her thoughts 
gentle motion of the shadows of those leaves | from idle rambling. But, Mrs. Farrar, you would 
waving back and forth upon the floor where the | not be so cruel as to deny me that precious privi- 
sunlight steals in, that I have fallen inte a reverie. | lege now. I look forward through the whole 
How long has it been? A whole hour! Master | busy morning to the pleasant afier-dinner-time, 
Willie, you have given your mother an unusual | when I may take my work and forget that I am 
respite this afternoon. Poor child, you have | thousands of miles from my early home, settled 
played hard to-day. Those busy feet have not | in this wild, prairie land, but fancy myself some- 
been idle for a moment. Dear boy, I had forgot- | times in the midst of my dear sisters, in our 
ten, so far back did ‘my thoughts stray, and so ab- | pleasant parlor, and review, one after another, 
sorbed was I in reviewing the scenes of my girl- | each youthful scene, and am happy as I was then. 
hood, that I was now a wife and mother—and I 
might almost have awoke with reluctance to the 
remembrance, had not my love for thee, my little 
treasure, and the consciousness that you were all 
my own, made me happier than I ever was in | has made me think so much of Lizzie Campbell 
those careless, youthful days. I am graver,and this afternoon? Poor girl! I could almost fancy 
more thoughtful than I was then, but my happi- | that some ill was happening to her, so much has 
ness is stiller and deeper. It is a careless and | she been in my thoughts all day. Gh! I remem- 
fleeting happiness that of youth. But now that I| ber. As I was putting Willie in his cradle, I 
have kuown that of loving aud being loved ; of | wondered if she had any dear child to love and 
suffering and sacrificing, am I conscious of a far| joy in. I trust so, for I cannot but believe that 
deeper enjoyment. What would I have said,four | her heart requires some channel through which 
years ago, had I known that my life was to be |its strong affections may flow out. Of all my 
passed in a small Western town? ‘That, as the | schoolmates it is she that makes the deepest im- 
wife of the doctor of the village, I must be the | pression upon my memory. Some have married, 
village doctress, and have herbs, and simples in , and are sedate mothers like myself. Some have 
store, and kind advice, and nursing, for my hus-| died. All are scattered, and I remember each 
band’s patients, and must be compelled, since | with distinctness, many with affection ; yet Liz- 


** When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 
Bat, alas! recollection at hand—"’ 


No! I will not finish with that line. What 

















money is scarce, and we are trying to buy this 
little cottage, to be maid, and cook, and nurse, to 
bake, and wash, and scour, and even milk Molly 
sometimes in the sickly season, when Charles is 


zie is the only one for whom my heart beats 
almost as for a sister. 

Five years since, (I was then seventeen,) my 
health being delicate, my parents removed me 





out all night. Many times were my eyes blinded | from the school in Boston, which I had attended 
with tears through the first hard year, and once or for three or four years, and placed me at a small 
twice I did almost wish for the moment that I had | boarding-school in the western part of Massachu- 
not married, and was in my happy Eastern home | setts, among the green hills of Berkshire. For 
still. But after Willie came it did not seem so | the first week every thing was strange, and my 
hard, and now I am really quite happy, especially | heart heavy. But the kindness of the deligh|ful 
in the long winter evenings, when I can have the | family in which I was placed, and the cheerful- 
doctor to read to me. Yet, it is very dull here | ness and ready sympathy of my new companions, 
with no agreeable society, and I cannot help a! soon won me from my sadness, and I entered by 
few tears coming when I look at my hard, red | degrees with zest into their various enjoyments, 
aands, and think how my dear, tender mother! My studies, pursued with persons of inte!lects so 
would grieve, could she look in upon me and see | highly cultivated, had a new charm, and the bra- 
aow much I have to work and the little pleasure | cing air of the country, and our long walks, 
I find. But Charles says I have become more | restored me to that physical vigor I had lost in 
of a woman in these three years, and he hopes| the impure atmosphere of the city. I had been 
chat he may some day, when he has laid up/ there about four weeks, when our teacher an- 
a few thousands, return to New England, and nounced to us, one day at table, that we were to 
practice in one of its pretty towns, where peo- | have a new companion, a little Kentucky girl, 
ple know how to live so comfortably. And|“and [ would wish to remind you, my dears,” 
Charles’ life is a much harder one than mine. | she said, “that she comes from a country where 
Poor fellow! all this sickly season he has been | every thing is different—where manners are freer 
tiding day and night without sleep or rest. and warmer than with us. We must not let her 
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pine and langiush among us cold northerners, but Mrs. S. in her parlor. I noticed Lizzie’s eyes 
take her to our hearts at once.” | followed them anxiously as they moved away, 
The little Kentucky girl became at once an and when they returned were lifted to the face of 
object of eager interest. How soon would she be ; Mrs, S. with a searching expression. When he 
with us? In a week, was the answer. As for! took Lizzie in his arms to bid her farewell, she 
myself, I had a great admiration of southerners, | burst into an agony of grief. She begged of him 
and I looked eagerly for her arrival. My sister | not to leave her, so far away, among strangers. 
Julia had met in Philadelphia, while at school, a |“ Oh! take me with you father, or I shall die!” 
young Georgian, whom she had passionately | she implored. ‘Tears sprang to the father’s eyes. 
loved. I had seen the letters that passed between | “ Be obedient, my child, and you shall return to 
them, and been struck with the enthusiastic glow- | us again,” he whispered. but so distinctly that I 
ing manner in which the young southerner had | heard every word. I noticed that she shuddered 
expressed her love. AndI had longed to possess| and turned pale, as if a sudden remembrance 
such a friend. And now, perhaps, the long de- | startled and pained her. 
sired was about to be obtained. Most fortunately, When her father had gone she remained for 
too, she was to share my apartment. hours in a state of the wildest grief. But she rose 
The- week had elapsed, and one night a car- | from it by degrees, and gradually entered into our 
tiage stopped at the door just as we were all | pursuits and pleasures with somewhat of interest. 
taking ourevening promenade on the front piazza,|_ Alas! for our little Kentuckian in the school 
and from it alighted a pretty, aristocratic looking | room. She was ignorant as a little savage of all 
Southern gentleman, and a slight, lovely, dark | those branches in which we had been drilled from 
haired girl of fifteen years apparently, who ad- | childhood. And she did npt disguise that she 
vanced, leaning on her father’s arm, with graceful | hated them. In accomplishments she far surpa:sed 
ease to Mrs. S., and received and returned that|us. She sang with enchanting melody, and 
lady’s embrace with a simple yet polished grace | played with wonderful skill, and she danced and 
which charmed me. I remember how I mar-| rode bewitchingly. However, our sympathy and 
velled at her entire freedom from diffidence, re- | the encouragement of our teachers roused her to 
calling my own blushing, downcast look at a simi- | exertion, and she soon went beyond our expecta- 
lar presentation a few weeks before. Yet there | tions in her proficiency in her studies. 
was no boldness in the expression of face and But, though Lizzie was at times radiant with 
manner, but, as she was presented to each of us| gayety, yet, as I came to know her better, I could 
in succession, her eyes were lifted to us for| see that there was some untold sorrow at her 
a moment with an expression of inquiry, and then, | heart, and watching her more carefully, after this 
as she read the affectionate interest expressed | suspicion was awakened, I could see at times that 
there, a sweet smile follows as if she felt herself} her gayety was assumed, and after her brilliancy 
among friends. She said little that evening, but| of spirits had charmed us for the whole evening, 
we were all ready to love her, so sweetly graceful | when we had held one of our social dances, [ 
were her manners with a sprightliness and humor} have heard her, when she thought me quietly 
to which we were unaccustomed. And when she | sleeping, sob, sob as it her heart was breaking, 
spoke, that flat southern accent was so different} my heart aching for her and yet I dared not ask 
and so charming. She seemed to me, as I con-| the cause of this mysterious grief. On the arrival 
trasted her bewitching softness and elegant ease, | of certain letters she always shut herself in her 
with the lively, and pleasing, but somewhat abrupt | room for a while; then there would be strong 
and angular manners of our New England com-| traces of tears, and she would be dejected for 
panions, like a being fallen from a different sphere. | days. 
Her personal beauty too was so great. Such | I felt sure that it was not the natural grief con- 
datk eyes shaded by long lashes, so heavy that it | sequent upon a separation from home and friends ; 
seemed they must weigh the delicate eyelids down ; | but, coupling this with the parting words of her 
the wealth of long chesnut ringlets, the delicate | father, 1 suspected that it was some attachment 
mouth, the little hand and foot, I could not take | unsanctioned by her parents which tortured her 
my eyes from her. She had captured my heart | heart. 
at once. Days and weeks passed away, but, though 
When we retired for the night many were the | Lizzie became daily more dear to us, her unhappi- 
enquiries she made of me as to our mode of life,| ness and anxiety seemed to increase. She turn- 
the characters of our companions and teachers. | ed pale when a letter was put into her hand, and 
She feared, she said, that she should be unhappy,|I began to fear that the nervous agitation she 
for she was unused to study, knew nothing of | evinced would seriously undermine her health. 
books, and so far from her home and friends. Oh!| Spring had long since left us, and June and 
she knew she should be miserable. But she felt) her glowing sister July had also gone. How 
from the first, she said, that she should love me,| delicious was the climate of that beautiful region. 
and we promised to be, and were from that mo- | We had explored every secret nook of the wood 
ment, friends, The description she gave me of! and forest. The beauties and wonders of nature 
her home and mode of life, seemed to me like| were pointed out to us by those dear friends, 
those of an enchanting romance. My own life | whose cultivated tastes and hearty love of nature 
hitherto, my home even, how dull and tame in| had the power to give additional charms to all we 
comparison ! |gazed upon. That happy, beautiful summer, shall 
Next morning Lizzie’s father took leave of her, I ever forget it? Often, as I turn back to it, it 
after first having a long private conversation with ' looks out a fresh green oasis in the arid desert of 
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school day existence through which I had hitherto 
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ner and proud and dignified ease, seemed to be- 


travelled. And that summer, too, there came | witch all hearts. Yet for no one did she show a 
among us that wonderfully gifted woman, whose | preference. She would laugh and talk with a 


genius, displayed in her readings of Shakespeare, | 
is just now astonishing the enthusiastic Bostonians. 
How we young and ardent girls hung on the 
honeyed music of her words! And when, one 
night to gratify us, she read that greatest of all 
Shakespeare’s plays, Hamlet, it seemed that we 


that could conceive and execute, or that which 


species of half-coquetry, but any display of partic- 
ular preference on the part of any gentleman 
seemed displeasing to her. Once, when we were 
jesting with her in regard to the attentions of a 
young law student, who had displayed especial 
admiration, she laughed and .said—* You would 


married lady,” pointing toa plain gold ring which 


. } : —- 
hardly knew at which to marvel most, the genius | not talk with me thus if you knew that I was a 
| 


could so powerfully set before us that conception. 
Not a.sound broke the stillness as we gazed and 
listened as she recited—the expression of her face 
each moment changing, in the deep, melancholy 
tones of Hamlet, or, making our blood run cold, 
in the low, slow, monotone of the Ghost, or her 
face, losing entirely its fierce, wild, expression it 
wore when Hamlet spoke, softened into the beauty 


|she wore on her left hand. A sudden impulse 
,made me look up searchingly to her face. She 
| caught my expression, and a deep blush suffused 
her face and neck. She laughed with some em- 
barrassment and turned away. 

But the hero of Lizzie’s roimance must some 
day present himself. And he came, in the form 
of a melancholy, intellectual youth, whose ill 





of delicate, sensitive maidenhood, and the pure, 
gentle tones of Ophelia were heard. Our hearts | 
thrilled, we looked upon her from that moment | 
as hardly one of the same race with ourselves. 
But do not we feel our sex ennobled by the pos- 
session of such a woman ? 

August came, and from the heated cities came | 
the refined and cultivated persons of whom the 
charms of our little society attracted yearly so 
many. 

Our kind guardians had not forgotten their own | 
youthful days, and in place of the usual restrictions | 
of a boarding-school, secluding young girls entire- 
ly from the society of the opposite sex, we were | 
allowed to visit freely, and to receive the visits of | 
_ numerous young gentlemen, friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. S , who came to pass their college vacations | 
in Berkshire. Oh! many a heart has been lost | 
and won in those beautiful summer months! To} 
the young stndent, the society of these young | 
enthusiastic girls had many fascinations. Many 
an innocent flirtation has wrapped those soft | 
moonlit evenings, and those sweet summer twi- | 
lights, and beautiful green woods, in poetry for | 
the young heart. And the result? Perhaps, an | 
exchange of a golden circlet, a lock of hair or so, 
at parting, with hopes and promises to meet again. 
But the dream died with both with the cuberna, | 
except, perhaps, in a few cases ; but it gilded the 





| 


health and pale face roused our sympathy, and 
whose thoughtful, quiet manner and conversation, 
though so different from Lizzie’s own, seemed to 
have a new charm for her. He became the com- 
panion of her strolls and of her evening hours. 
Still, 1 knew that their speech was not of love. 
He seemed struck with the freshness and quick- 
ness of Lizzie’s mind, and delighted in pointing 
out to her the beauties and wonders of nature— 
talked to her upon subjects in which her enthusi- 
astic mind delighted, while he recited to her, 
with low, melodious voice, passages from his fa- 
vorite poets, while he received the flattering com- 
pliment of the glowing cheek and the eye suffused 
with emotion. 

Still, I did not believe that Lizzie felt yet any 
love for him ; but it was soon evident to us that 
the pale student had found the creature of his 
dreams. 

One day I ventured some trifling jest on the 
subject. She started as if a hidden thought had 
struck her. From that time she avoided young 
Sargent ; but though I applauded this conduct, I 
saw that the deprivation of his society was painful 
to her. 

But, suddenly, Lizzie became unusually agita- 
ted and excited. Her cheeks burned with con- 
stant fever, and her eyes shone with unnatural 
brilliancy. If she sat sewing or reading, her 


life of those few bright years with the bright ro- | thoughts were evidently far away ; and any sud- 
mance of which the heart of youth is so fond. | den noise would make her start with alarm. Poor 
Oh! trouble, and care, and worldliness, that dries | Lizzie! it was not idle curiosity which led me to 








and withers up the heart, will come full soon, but 
let the the maiden rest for awhile among the 
bright clouds her fancy has painted. Life is not 
to her, yet, the hard and toilsome path. Let her 
for a few years dream on. She will love some 
day, more deeply ; but with that love comes suf- 
fering, and full soon the veil is torn aside and life 
appears to her as it is: if bringing happiness, not 


that of which youth dreams, but that which comes | 
from a successful conflict with evil. “ These first | 
loves are the essays which the heart makes pre- | 
paratory to arriving at the grand passion.” So) 
dream on, fair maiden! The retrospect of hese | 


dreams shall make fair the prosaic path you shall 
afierward tread. 

By all our visitors, Lizzie was ardently admired. 
The lively Kentuckian, with her sprightly man- 





' wish to solve this mistery. I would gladly have 


| been her confidant and counsellor, could I have 
| been of service to her. 

One day a note was handed Lizzie as we sat 
together. She broke the seal in tumultuous agi- 
tation, turned very pale, and left the room. That 
night she walked forth at an earlier hour than we 
were in the habit of taking for our ramble, and 
alone. When she returned she came at once to 
our room. ‘This concealment on her part, and 
the effort to .ppear unobservant on mine, had of 
late, by degrees, produced a restraint between us 
painful to both. This night little was said. But 

after we had retired, suddenly she threw her 
| arms around me, and, bursting into tears, ex- 
' claimed—*“ Oh! Ida, I must teil you this which 
is making me so miserable! I must speak to some 
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one! I cannot bear it longer; and you love me, | was absent, notes were conveyed me by the same 


I know, and on your secresy I can rely! Would | 


you believe, dear Ida, that I am a married 


husband? You are astonished: you cannot be- 
lieve it. Oh! would to Heaven that it were not | 
so! Oh! Ida, may you never deceive as I | 
have done, and suffer, as I suffer, the misery of | 
that deception! If there be justice in Heaven, J | 
would believe that my sufferings for the past six 
mouths must have almost absolved me from my | 
sin. You have noticed, I know, my unhappiness | 
—my fits of abstraction. Listen, and judge if I 
have not cause! You saw my father: you wit- | 
nessed his fondness for me; his only child. 1) 
cannot tell you what an idol I have been from | 
my birth to him and my mother. They sought | 
every wish in order to gratify it. I was the pet | 
of the whole plantation. The negroes extolled | 
“ young missus’s” beauty and sweet temper ; the | 
guests saw how they could best please, and ca- 
ressed and admired me. Fortunately, [ had by | 
nature a wonderfully sweet disposition, or such | 
unwise treatment would bave made me become 
extremely disagreeable. As it was, I received | 
naturally the impression that every wish of mine 
ought to be gratified. I had lovers and admirers, 
as a matter of course; for in Kentucky we are | 
engaged and married at an age when girls in | 
New Englaud are considered almost children. I 
coquetted not a little, but never fancied myself in 
love. 

While in Louisville, last winter, with my | 


woman? that I went out this night to meet my | ing temper of his child. 


bearer. My father had thought the matter at an 
end, but he did not know the obstinate, persever- 
One day, a note which 
I had dropped was picked up by a servant and 
carried to him. He read It with astonishment 
and grief. The thought that I could have de- 
ceived him so, was torturing to him. He said 
nothing to me, but I had missed the note, and 
knew from his manner that the discovery had 
been made. Long and earnest were his conver- 
sations with my mother; and so sadly and re- 
proachfully did she look upon me, that I felt at 
times a longing to throw myself on her tender 
bosom and renounce Beauchamp, but my pride 
stood in the way. However, I received no more 
notes, and was net suffered to ride out again with- 
out my father’s company. Very soon he an- 
nounced to me that I was to be sent to Massachu- 
setts to school. I cannot tell you how miserable 
the prospect made me. It made me, too, more 
angry and rebellious than ever. I determined 
that they should not conquer me. I bribed a poor 
white man of the village to take a note to Beau- 
champ, and I told him all, and the time that we 
should be in Louisville. The night of our arrival 


there, though my father watched me too closely 


to admit of a meeting, I received a long note from 
him, urging me to a private marriage next morn- 
ing. ‘The letter was full of ardent protestations, 
of love and devotion. He begged me to save 
him from misery—from the constant fear that I 
should be torn from him by becoming his before I 


father, I was introduced one evening, in the ball- | left him. Alas! what evil prompter was beside 
room of the Galt House, to a gentleman who I[ | my conscience at that moment! I did not realize 
had observed frequently watching me at dinner. | the full extent of the step I was about to take. 
He was a gay, handsome, dashing fellow, danced | There was a romance in the affair which struck 





elegantly, evinced great admiration for myself, | 
remained by my side almost the whole evening, | 
and I received his attentions with pleasure. Day | 
after day he was with me. My father, occupied | 
with his business and friends, was at first ignorant | 
of the state of affairs till his attention was called | 
to it by a friend. Then he was alarmed and | 
angry with himself at his previous blindness. He 
spoke to me seriously, described the young man 
as profligate, and the last person in the world 
whom he could ever allow his daughter to marry. 
He was angry with me for the first time in my | 
life when he saw my obstinacy, and forbade me | 
ever to spenk to the young man again. But, | 
spoiled child that I was! this attempt to control | 
my wishes roused me to rebellion. Beside, | | 
fancied myself really in love with Beauchamp, | 
and had suffered myself to be drawn into a half 
engagement, dependent on my father’s consent, 
which I had never doubted of obtaining ; but this 
engagement I was now determined to fulfil. My | 
father took me home at once ; but before we left 
Louisville, I contrived to send Beauchamp a note, 
acquainting him with what had passed. Shortly 
after my arrival at home, a note was brought me 
by one of the negroes, who had been bribed by | 
Beauchamp, begging me to meet him that after- | 
noon ata spot he named. I mounted my horse, | 
and accompanied by the same servant, whom 1} 
knew to be faithful to me, I rode thither. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ward, our meetings were frequent ; and when he! 


my faney: my haughty self- will demanded to be 
gratified, and [ did not—no! I did not know, in 
my girlish ignorance, the solemnity and duration 
of the contract I was about to make. Oh! Ida, 
is it not dreadful to think how in one little hour 
we may decide our destiny of misery for life! 
Oh! why had not my protecting angel been be- 
side me then? Next morning, I—mad, unhappy 
girl !—rose at an early hour ; and while my father 
supposed me sleeping, I was united by solemn 
vows to Henry Beauchamp. We parted at once, 
and till this morning I have not seen him. My 
father left with me the same morning. Alas! 
poor man, he did not know how deeply his daugh- 
ter had deceived him! ‘He placed me here to 


| save me, but I had abready wrought my misery. 


When you have seen me so wretched, it was in 
the moments when the consciousness of my situa- 
tion rushed upon me too powerfully t> be resisted. 
What shall I do? What will become of me? 
My parents must some day know of this, but I 
cannot endure that they should ever know their 
child’s ingratitude and deception. They would 
not believe it possible. The letters that have so 
agitated me from time to time were from Beau- 
champ. After the first excitement passed away, 
my eyes have gradually opened to my situation, 
and—Oh! Ida, I fear it was not love which 
urged me to this rash step, and which would bet- 


After- | ter enable me to bear the consequences. More 


dreadful than all is the consciousness that with 
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icy tread has by degrees crept over my soul, that 
he was unworthy of my love, and that the lover 
who could thus lead a daughter to deceive, could 
not claim my respect as my husband. And, 


Ida, I have felt this in its full force since I be- | 


came acquainted with Frank Sargent, when I 
found him so different from any one I had ever 
known—so lofty and high-minded. He seemed 
to unlock the powers of my mind, and rouse me 
to thoughts | had never known before. I dare 
not think how interested I was unconsciously be- 
coming in him when your jest, the other day, 
roused me to the remembrance that I was—oh, 
dreadful !—married : solemnly married to another. 
And I shunned him. Yesterday, a note from 
Beauchamp was put into my hands. He was 
here in L. He wished me to meet him the same 
evening. My blood ran cold as I read those 
words, but I must obey. I met him, and I can- 
not tell you the impression he produced upon me. 
Indignation on account of the step which he had 
led me to take, together with the entire loss of 
respect I had for him, and the contrast I was 
continually making between him and the noble- 
minded Frank Sargent, gave me feelings of aver- 
sion, of loathing to him. He wished me to an- 
nounce my marriage to my parents, to call for 
their forgiveness, and to return to Kentucky open- 
ly with him, as his wife. But, Ida, I may be 
his wife by the laws of man, but I cannot be in 
the eyes of Heaven, with this feeling in my heart 
towards him. Tell me, what shall I do, for it 
seems to me, at times, I shall go mad? Some- 
times, I think I will write to my father and tell 
him all, but you know not how I dread the effect 
of my words.” 

“ Write to him, Lizzie,” I said, “ and tell him 
all. He is your best friend. It will be hard for 
both of you, but you will then feel at ease, and if 
any thing can be done he will know, and do it. 
Is there no way in which a divorce can be 
obtained ?” 

“TI know not; but, Ida, I am firmly resolved 
upon this: I may bear his name, but I will never 
live with him—never be his wife. He may have 
my fortune, if the law gives it to him. I will 
work, beg, starve, rather than share it with him.” 

Not an eye was closed by us that night. Next 
morning, Lizzie despatched a long, repentant, 
heart-rending letter to her wronged father, con- 
fessing all 

A fortnight must elapse before we could hear 
from him ; and during that time it was necessary, 
in order to keep Beauchamp silent, that Lizzie 
should meet him f-equenily ; and I was her com- 
panion. I sat just so far from them as not to 
hear their conversation, but I could see them dis- 
tinctly, and there was something in Beauchamp’s 
look and manner extremely repulsive. He was 
handsome, but it was a physical beauty entirely. 
No lofty soul lit up those chiselled features. And 
the profligate looked out from those bold eyes 
and that dashing manner. How Lizzie shrank 
from him! Yet it was necessary that she should 
conceal this. Had he been of a different stamp, 
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|defiance. He would declare every thing to the 
world, and publicly claim her as his wife. No! 
silence and concealment were all that remained 
| for us now. 
“Oh! how doubly unhappy I am!” said Lizzie 
'to me, one day. “Do you see how wretched 
| Frank Sargent appears? He loves me: my 
treatment makes him miserable, and yet I can- 
| not alter it or explain to him. What will become 
of me ?” 

“Could you not confide in him, he is so noble ?” 

“ Tell him, bring myself to confess my degrada- 
tion, and bring upon me his contempt! You 
know not what you say! Expose myself to his 
pity! No! that would be the last drop toomuch ! 
And to tell him now too, while my father is ab- 
sent, would be like throwing myself on his protec- 
tion. And I am too proud for that. No! some 
day I may, I will do so, that he may understand 
my present conduct, that he at least may exoner- 
ate me from evil toward him.” 

How wearily the days of that seemingly inter- 
minable fortnight dragged away. With what 
dread Lizzie shrank from every meeting with 


Beauchamp. He, too, was waiting like herself 
for a reply. But he did not know the whole pur- 
port of the letter she had written. She must 
stoop to concealment now for safety. Alas! she 


had done so once before to her cost. 

The fortnight was at an end, and the letter 
anxiously watched for. One night, as Lizzie and 
I were sitting alone in our parlor, the other girls 
having gone out for a walk, the door was thrown 
suddenly open and a gentleman entered. We 
both started. Such a surprise, at the present time, 
naturally made us tremble. It was not Beau- 
champ, as was our sudden fear, but joy unexpect- 
ed, it was Lizzie’s father. Poor, poor girl, she ran 
forward with a loud cry and threw herself into his 
arms, and there she sobbed, and cried, and clang 
to him, till I feared her heart was actually break- 
ing. Poor thing, so long she had borne and suf- 
fered in silence, and now her faithful friend had 
come, and she could root herself on his bosom 
and feel at peace. He could counsel and guard 
her. Poor man, how sadly, and lovingly, and 
pityingly, he looked upon her. It was piain that 
he forgave all in pity for her sufferings. At last, 
when she became composed, he talked with us of 
the unhappy affair and his plans. Lizzie should 
never be given up to Henry Beauchamp. By the 
laws of Kentucky, a marriage contracted between. 
parties under age might be declared invalid, and 
he should take steps that it should be so. He had 
come hither in order to force Beauchamp away, 
As for herself, she had better remain here until 
the affair was concluded. 

That night, the first time for weeks, Lizzie 
slept peacefully. She had thrown off her troubles 
upon another. 

Next day Mr. Campbell sought out Beauchamp, 
and demanded his instant return to Kentucky. 
He assured him that he should never consent to his 
marriage with his daughter, and that he should 
take instant measures for a divorce which he could 





she might have thrown herself upon his generos- 
ity and mercy, and entreated him to leave her ; | 
but we knew this would rouse him at once to! 


29 


not fail to obtain, that resistance was useless. 
However, he offered him a large sum of money, 
on condition that he departed immediately, and 
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silently submitted to farther proceedings. He 
stormed and threatened at first, but finding re- 
sistance useless at last yielded and took his de- 
parture. 

Honor and necessity required, that Mrs. S. 
should be acquainted with the state of affairs, 
which she was by Mr. C. before his departure. 
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| Lizzie and her western friends, and at last all was 


' settled and ended, and she was free. 
But now I must bid farewell to dear Berkshire, 


my school life was finished, and I was summoned 
| home to take the elder daughters busy office in 


the family circle, for my mother was in delicate 


‘health. It was not long before I met and became 


Then he bade us farewell, leaving Lizzie happier | engaged to the dear doctor, whose wife I now am. 


then she had heen for months. 

After his departure Lizzie, pained by the man- 
ner of Sargent, which had changed to one of cold 
and haughty pride, for he naturally felt himself 
injured and unjustly treated, told me her determi- 
nation to confess the whole to him. 

“He may despise me for my duplicity,” she 


said, *‘ but he shall exonerate me from all blame, | 


as regards himself. I respect him too much to 
be willing to forfeit his good opinion.” 

“ But can you explain without giving him to 
understand that you have seen his love for you, 
and, according to your account, he has not in 
words declared it ?” 

“ Leave that to woman’s tact to manage. The 
anxiety of mind I have felt, would of itself engross 
me sufficiently to withdraw one from him.” 

Noble girl, it seemed as if she wished now, by 


The correspondence between Lizzie and myself 
continued with spirit and unabated affection for a 
long time. She wrote me of the continuance of 
friendship between herself and Sargent; friend- 
ship in which no mention was made of love ; then 
of her return to Kentucky, and her efforts by 
study and thought to diseipline her wayward and 
impulsive character. School yourself as you may, 
little Lizzie, you can never transform yourself 
into the grave, dignified, proper personage. Your 
wild, artless, fascination of manner cannot be 
thrown aside. 

But Lizzie never spoke of Frank as if love could 
have place between them now. I heard of her 
occasionally, through person visiting Louisville, as 


| admired and followed, but indifferent to all] atten- 


tion, deaf to all vows of love. 
But after I became the poor, hard working wife 





her frankness and truth, to make amends for her | 
former deceit. 

She told him. His astonishment, as may be 
imagined, was extreme. She waited but for few | 
remarks on his part, but, having told all, left 
him. 

One day, a week or two after, I happened tobe | 


ot a western physician, I discontinued my corres- 
pondence with most of my friends—and even 
wrote to Lizzie only at intervals, and now months 
have elapsed since I have heard from her. I 
must write her at once. 

Ah! I hear you, little Willie! Mercy, how 
I have dreamed away the afternoon! Why, 


alone with him. I wished to know his opinion | Willie, did you not rouse your mother sooner? It 
of the affair, and introduced the subject. He | is six o’clock and no fire made, the cows are 


confessed to me that he had been strongly inter- | 


coming home from the prairies. Fanny, opposite, 


ested in her, but that his feelings on hearing her) is mounting her horse for her evening ride, and 
story had been almost disgust at her conduct. | there, alas, comes my poor doctor, tired almost to 
He hardly knew whom henceforth to trust, she so; death I am sure, and his idle wife has no tea 
guileless, so simple apparently, and yet of what ready for him. This comes of indulging in idle 
deceit and ingratitude had she been guilty. Still, reverie! 
he admired her frankness in this last painful con-| But the dear doctor did not scold, though he 
fession to himself, and he believed that, with such | had such ample materials. He sipped his tea, 
a character as hers, this very false and wicked act | when it appeared, most benignly. But I shall take 
would not be with her as with many others, the | pains in future not so entirely to forget the sober 
first in a long line of degradation, a gradual de- | actual, during my wanderings in dream land. 
scent easy to make after self-respect is gone, but} A few evenings after, looking over the Louis- 
that, sincerely repenting of it, and opening her | ville Journal, I read to my astonishment the mar- 
eyes to her cwn weakness, she might become | riage of Elizabeth H. Campbell to Frank Sargent, 
stronger and better. It was not delicate of me,| of Boston. Ye who cherish half-hidden, favorite 
but I hazarded the remark that at some future beliefs in dreams, presentiments, ghosts, and such 
day, two beings so suited for each other might—. | dear things, rejoice, for the marriage took place 
But I did not finish, for he started up indignantly,' on the evening of the very day on whieh my 
and exclaimed: memory and heart were so busy with Lizzie. I 
“Do you think I could ever forgot what has| am delighted and yet half vexed. I hope, Lizzie, 
‘passed, that I could ever take a womanso situated | you made him sigh, and “ peak, and pine,” full 
for my wife? Youmistakeme! I may pity and | long before you listened to his vows. But then I 
feel interested in her, but my wife must be like | never told you of his disdainful, arrogant remark. 
Cesar’s, ‘ above suspicion.’ ” To-morrow I will write Lizzie, and congratulate 
“ Arrogant, conceited, man !” I said to myself, | her, and ask all. 
as I turned away with my heart swelling with} Dear girl, your short life has been heavily over- 
anger, “ may you search the whole world through, | shadowed at times. But may the future be the 
and when you find one before whom you would | brighter from its contrast with the past, for, says 
lay down that invaluable treasure of your heart, “the poet: 
may she hold it as far beneath her acceptance as ** There are no shadows where there is no sun, 
you do now that’‘of dear Lizzie Campbell !” There is no beauty where there is no shade, 


And all things in two lines of glory ran, 
Letter after letter went to and fro, between Darkness and light above and gold inlaid."” 
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Or all the decayed old towns Winchelsea is 
the best worth visiting. It owns itself a wreck, 
and does not try to get rid of the ruins, and put 
on an appearance of smartness. You’ wander 
about its outskirts among pleasant bye-ways, and 
are startled to come upon some fragment of a 
chapel, or an old house, when you thought your- 
selfa long way beyond the limits of the town. 
And the more important remains are much above 
the ordinary grade. The church is yet in the 


WINCHELSEA CHURCH, ENGLAND. 








| 


yard wall, John Wesley preached his last open- 
‘air sermon. Another very beautiful ruin is that 
‘of the Chapel of the Virgin, which formerly be- 
longed to a monastery of Grey Friars. It now 
| stands outside the town, within what is called the 
| Friary Park—and can only be seen on Mondays. 
It is exquisite of its kind, and should be seen, if 
possible. Of the three gates which remain, the 
| most perfect is the Land-gate, through which you 
|pass on your way from Rye. It is a picturesque 





centre of the great square, which remains unen- | old pile, having a wide gateway, between massive 
croached on, though only partly surrounded by | round towers. Looking through it from the in- 
houses, and serves as a scale by which to judge of | side, the town of Rye is seen seated on its hill, as 





the size of the town. The church is partly ruin- 
ous; only the chancel, which is used as the pre- 
sent parish church, remaining entire. But a con- 
siderable portion of the walls are standing, clad in 
avenerable mantle of ivy. Originally, the church 
must have been very large, and extremely hand- 
some. In its semi-ruinous state it is a noble frag- 
remy =H impressive, perhaps, than when per- 
ect. 


grandeur. There are several fine monuments,— 


though a picture, set in a heavy antique frame. 
The effect is very curious. Strand-gate, which 
is a mere shapeless mass of stone, does not 
appear to have ever been of much consequence. 
But New-gate, about a mile along the Ickles- 
ham road, has been much finer. It is now 
quite ruinous, but it stands in a lovely spot, half 
buried among trees, and leading into a lane, the 





The interior shows many signs of former | 


high banks of which are, in the spring, literally 
covered with primroses. There are many other 


three are of Knights Templars, one of them, | old buildings, or vestiges of old buildings, to be 


which is within the modern vestry, being in an 
unusually perfect condition. There is also a 
monument of an abbess, that deserves notice. It 
is said that, beneath the wide-spreading ash tree 
which stands against the west side of the church- 





seen, but we cannot speak of them now. 


Few of 


our readers, perhaps none, will follow us through 
our whole route ; but we counsel any who may 
be lovers of antiquity, or of picturesque beauty, if 
they be any way near Winchelsea, to visit it. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CAMPAIGN. 


BY W. 


C. H. 


THE ALARM. 


Tue eleventh day of May, in the year 1846, | 
was indeed an eventful one for the town of Gal- 

veston, the seaport of the State of Texas. It was 

about ten o'clock in the morning of that day, and 

the red signal, which indicated “the approach of a | 
steamer, had been run up on the staff, some hour 
or two before. The pilots on the observatory had | 
answered the many inquiries of, “ Where from,” 

by one. word, and that was “ Below.” Yes! it) 
must be the New York, and from Brazos St. | 
Tago! News! News! and a crowd might have | 
been seen gathering on the long wharf which ran | 
out from McKinney and Williams’ store, and at 
which the steamer usually stopped. It was well 
known to the inhabitants that war had been de- | 
clared by the President of the United States | 
against their ancient foe, and though no decisive | 
blow had been struck, yet it,was fully expected, 
and news from the army, who, at last accounts, 
were encamped at Corpus Christi, was anxiously 
looked for. That news had also given notice to 
the Galvestonians of the intention of General 
Taylor to remove his camp to the banks of the | 
Rio Grande, and since that no vessel had arrived. 

No wonder, then, that McKinney and Williams’ 

wharf was crowded with anxious spectators. No | 


wonder, then, that earnest conversation and low 
murmurs passed among that crowd, 


Meir, Go- | 
liad and the Alamo were fresh in the memories 
of all. Engraven as with a pen of iron upon their 
hearts a firm resolve of revenge had been regis- 
tered. The steamer was now rounding the lower 
point of the island, and entering the harbor, and 
as she reached the lower wharf conversation | 
ceased, and all eyes were fixed upon her. Nota 
movement was made, not a murmur was heard, 
as the noise of the dash of her paddle wheels fell 
upon the ear. The gailant vessel threw the spray 
from her bows, and rapidly approached. Soon a 
line was cast ashore. It was quickly caught, and 
as quickly drawn in, and the hawser, to which it 
was attached, thrown over the timber-head. The 
wheels made a few more revolutions, and the boat 
was at the wharf. The round, good humored 
face of Captain W. was seen upon the upper 
deck, and when the shout of “ What news” was 
given, a smile passed over his countenance as he 
auswered, “ Plenty of news! Old Zack is hem- | 
med in between Point Isabell and Matamoras, and 
wants assistance. C. is aboard with a reqiisition 
on Henderson, and goes up this afternoon. Now) 
is the time to show your patriotism, boys, and pay 
off old scores!” It was even so. The battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca del Palma had been fought, 
though unknown to those on board the steamer, | 
and the littl army of Taylor had won already 
bright laurels. But to return to the wharf. There 
was no excitement, no shout, but a low murmur | 
passed through that crowd, and the spectator 
might have seen dark frowns and compressed lips | 


‘bounced with 
children hurried along the streets, and collected in 
| front of the building. 


obey its summons. 


on many of the faces around him. The time for 
action had arrived at last. At last! for this mo- 
ment had been long desired. Many among those 
who stood there had mourned the loss of a father, 
or a brother, cut off in the prime of life, by the 
Mexican bullets. Some could even speak, i 

tones of agony, of burning homesteads and out- 


| raged sisters. With such there was no halting 


_ between two-opinions, and a look of triumph pass- 
ed over their countenances as the word “ Revenge” 

was hissed between their closed teeth. Some 
consultation was had, and the crowd dispersed to 
their respective homes, but to collect again; for 
hardly had a half hour’s sands rolled through the 


glass ere the alarm bell cn the Tremont House 


rang along and lengthenedpeal. Clang! clang! 
and as the clapper struck the side, each heart 
excitement. Men, women and 


Young and old, rich and 
poor, with clenched “hand and burning eye, stood 
before that balcony and listened to the eloquence 

of those who addressed them. But they needed 
no appeal to their feelings, they were Texians, 
those who loathed the sight of a Mexican, and 
whose hearts burned with no imaginary wrongs. 
“ Fellow-citizens,”—the voice of General J., of the 
Texian army, rose loud and clear upon the air, 
and the multitade were spell-bound—* the hour 
has arrived in which the vengeance whiclf has so 
long slumbered in your breasts is about to be sat- 
istied. Listen to the tolling of that bell, it rings 
the funeral knell of our departed brothers. The 
loud toscin of war has sounded, and you are to 
I have no gift of speech. I 
cannot plead eloquently, and if I could, you need 
no fuel to the fire which burns within you. I can 
act though. I hold in my hand a paper, headed 
with this pledge, that those whose names are at- 
tached will at once form a company, and offer 
their services to General Taylor, and here,” said 
he, taking the pen in his hand, “ goes my name.” 
Five minutes sufficed to fill the paper, and, ap- 
pointing a president until their officers were elect- 


ed, the company dispersed once more to make 


their hasty preparations. Groups were seen 
gathered at the corner of the streets. Men were 
seen hastening from one place to another. Almost 
all possessed arms, for, in the unsettled state of the 
country, they were much in use, and the different 
members of the company were soon prepared as 
far as war was concerned. But there were other 
things to be provided besides powder, bali and 
shooting irons. In these matters, those who re- 
mained at home were not idle. Cooking utensils 
and camp equipage had to be provided. Money 
was cheerfully advanced by the citizens, and those 
who had no money gave what they had. ‘The 
old bowling saloon was provided as a rendezvous 
while the preparations were being completed, and 
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as frying pans, tin cups, coffee pots, spoons, blan- | tears, and the little banner that had been wept 
kets, &c., &c., were purchased, they were brought ' over by those who were dear to us was from that 
to this place and deposited until distribution could | hour sacred in the eyes of all. 
be made. The agent of the United States gov-| W.B., afterwards adjutant of Colonel Johnson’s 
ernment procured an old French barque, (known | regiment of foot, had been commissioned to re- 
by the name of Blaze, and which the men soon | ceive the flag. At the commencement of the 
dignified with the title of “ Old Blazes,”) to trans- | speech, he had advanced from the ranks, and now, 
port res Brazos St ry In rs to - | as rd vp te omer ig: the = anh ayn 
troops she was to carry, she was alse laden with | sparkled and his cheek flushed. “In behalf o 
stores and ammunition for the army. Meanwhile | the Galveston Riflemen I receive this flag, and in 
the Fe nccine = a? 8 Seer ny oun | repeat ws — I speak nye B shee 
ready to embark. 1€ ladies Of Galveston, also | fall me, but ave only to point to the faces o 
interésted somewhat in the welfare of those who | those who are before sok an say to you, Ladies 
were about to depart for the scene of conflict, had | of Galveston, we thank you. Your flag will be 
made for the company a flag, which was to be | cherished. We have needed no memento to 1e- 
presented before our departure. The afternoon | mind us of our homes, or of you, but this simple 
of Monday was chosen for = presentation, ane eo will be to us a stay in the hour of conflict ; 
the company being now in uniform were paraded | where it waves will be found those who are dear 
before the ten pin alley, and then marched to the | to you. It will never be stained with dishonor, 
mayor's house, where the satin banner was to be | and shall be returned unsullied when peace shall 
duly delivered to their care. Gathered there was | again visit our borders. Again, I say, we thank 
the beauty of the town of Galveston. The beau- | you.” 
tiful Miss P., a niece of the celebrated Colonel P., He fell back into his place in the ranks. At- 
of Louisianna, had been chosen to present the | tention! company! shoulder arms, present arms, 
flag. She stood a little in advance of those who carry arms, by the right flank, right face, forward, 
were on the baicony. We halted immediately in | march. The music struck up the national air 
} 


front, faced, and came to anorder. For a moment | which had been adopted by the lone star republic, 
or two there was silence, but it was broken by the | and we rapidly retraced our steps to the rendez- 
clear ringing voice of the young lady. “Citizen| vous. The boat which came from Houston on 
soldiers,",—as the words escaped her lips, she | that afternoon brought down a company who were 
bowed her head gracefully,—* Citizen soldiers: in soon provided with rifles by the United States 
behalf of the ladies of the town of Galveston, I| agent, and all were now anxiously waiting for 
come forward to address you. You are on the/| orders to embark. 
eve of departure from your homes and friends to On Tuesday morning the Galveston Riflemen 
the land of your enemy. You are about to leave | received another flag from a Miss Coombs, then 
your peaceful occupations, to be engaged in scenes | residing in Tremont street, and the Houston com- 
of turmoil and strife. War, with all its horrors, | pany also received one from Miss O., at present, 
is upon your borders, and your country calls upon | it is believed by the author, a resident of Galves- 
you to defend her. Your mothers’ and sisters’ | ton. 
hearts, although they beat with anxious fear for| Impatient to be on their way, the members of 
your safety, yet exult with pride that they have | the different companies grumbled not a little, and 
sons and brothers who have made no pause when | the order to sleep on board the vessel Tuesday 
the loud toscin sounded. You have shown your- | night, as we were to sail in the morning, was 
selves ready and willing to defend them and your | gladly received by all. Once more the ladies gave 
country’s honor. Citizen soldiers, as a slight me- | us a farewell, for at the head of the wharf were 
mento of their love for you, and of the pride which | nearly all of them. We halted and gave three 
fills their hearts, they have made this simple flag. | cheers, and passed rapidly on. At daylight on 
Bear it with you, and when, in the hour of battle,| Wednesday morning all was confusion. The 
your spirits falter, cast your eye to that flag, and | vessel was loaded with boxes of muskets, ammu- 
recollect those you have left behind. Strike then | nition and camp equipage, and the addition of one 
for it, for them, and for your homes. Citizen sol-| hundred and twenty men, with their property, 
diers, sad tears have fallen upon your flag; sad, | literally filled her. The steamer New York was 
for you are dear to us, and may never return ; joy- | to tow us out, and at half past nine was attached 
ous tears have fallen upon your flag ; joyous, for| to us. Hands were grasped and mutual saluta- 
we can but hope and forsee victory your attendant. | tions were given, oe at ten o’clock we swung 
Let not then your flag be stained with dishonor, | off from the wharf. As we passed the arsenal 
and when the olive branch of peace shall be ex- | the roar of artillery announced our departure, and 
tended by your foe, receive it, and bear back your | the waving of handkerchiefs from the tops of the 
flag with justice and mercy inscribed upon its houses which we passed told us we were not for- 
folds. Citizen soldiers, I have done, our hearts| gotten. As we rounded the point, we manned 
are with you, and we go to pray for your success.” | the shrouds and gave three cheers, and then turn- 
The effect of this speech was electrical, and the | ed to prepare our accommodations. As we crossed 
remembrance of that hour will never be obliterat- | the second bar, the tow line was cast loose from 
ed. Collected there, it was true, were mothers, the steamer, and three cheers having been given, 
sisters, and loved ones, and this simple speech | she altered her course a point or two, and pro- 
brought home to the minds of those who listened | ceeded on her way. Jt was somewhat difficult so 
the truth that some of us might never return.— | to arrange things upon deck as to make all com- 
Thete were none whose eyes were not dim with | fortable,‘inasmuch as considerable room was re- 
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quired for those who worked the vessel, and strew- 
ed upon deck were boxes of muskets, camp equip- 
age, &c., &c. Fad she been a fulleri gged vessel 
it would have been still more so, but being only 
jury-rigged there was required less room. 


The barque had been brought into Galveston | 


some month or two before the opening of our 
story by the crew and captain, and had been con- 
demned by a competent court and sold as unsea- 
worthy. Cantains M. 
pilots of the town of Galveston, had purchased 
her, and had been for along time fitting her up to 
sell. She was not complete when chartered, but 
an additional force had been added, and two short 
masts, with four sails, completed her sailing ap- 
paratus. 
forthemen. ‘The hold was filled with a variety: 
boxes of muskets, powder and ball, camp equip- 
age, and commissary’s stores. On deck, on both 
larboard and starboard side, were the long boxes 
of muskets, destined for the use of the regular 
army, and stamped U.S. These were stowed 
two tier deep, and formed a wide platform, leav- 
ing a narrow way on each side between the comb- 
ings of the hatch and the ends of the boxes. 
these the men spread their blankets at night, and 
laid along, side by side, fifty in a row. There 


was no turning over after you were once settled. | 
Our captain and Captain V., of the Houston com- | 


pany, arranged their plan of operations in the 
cabin while we were being towed out, and soon 
alter the New York left us came upon deck and 
gave their orders. One sentry was placed over 
the main hatch, one over the forward, one at the 
water box, and one at the cabin. 
all the morning forming messes and arranging 
mess furniture. 


That some of the readers of these sketches may | 
better understand the art and niysteries of house- | 


keeping, and to show them how foolish they are 
in remaining single when so little is required to 
commence the world, let them read attentively 


the following list of cooking utensils used by a| 


mess of eight full-grown, able-bodied men. Eight 
iron spoons, one frying pan, one coffee pot, one 
iron pot, two forks, one minus the handle, the 
other with only one prong, eight tin cups, and 


eight tin plates, and this large family was accom- | 


modated. 

Extersive purchases had been made of segars 
and tobacco before we left Galveston, and now 
that every thing had been rendered comfortable 
as far as practicable we sat down on our bedstead 
to take a smoke. Nobody thought of dinner 
until late in the afternoon, when a certain craving | 
of the inward man awoke at least our mess, and | 


it was unanimously resolved to prepare something 


to satisfy the not-to-be-mistaken pangs of hunger. | 
But how ! who was to be cook? What a down- 
fall to our pride. Glory and victory had occupied | 
our minds, but now, who was to be cook? It| 
was an important question, the magnitude of which 
had never struck our imaginations.- There was 
the provision, consisting of fresh beef and salt | 
pork. There were the utensils, the frying pan, 
the gridiron, and there was an immense box filled 


with sand, which was to serve as the fire-place, | 


but who was to be cook ? . 


and De L., two of the | 


But to return to the accommodations | 


On | 


We were busy | 


my Campaign. 


“ There is no use setting on these boxes,” said 
that question over and over 
cooking has got to be done; now let 
I will get all the wood for the 


one, “and asking 

again ; the 
us divide it off. 
' fire.” 

“ Good,” said another; “I will get the water.” 

« First rate,” said a third ; “ I will fry the meats, 
and boil all the boils, and roast all the roasts, and 
stew all the stews.” 

« Capital,” said a fourth; “I will bake all the 
bread, aod make all the pancakes.” 

“ Excellent,” said the fifth ; “I will tend to al] 
the dishes.” 

“Very good, gentlemen,” said the , oy 
will tend to procuring the provisions, and make 
the fires and the coffee.” 

Thus was our mess formed, and immediately 
the various departments hastened to prepare things 
for our fashionable dinwer ; fashionable, for it was 
about five o’clock in the afiernoon. The first 
essays of those who undertook the performance 
of these various duties were truly ludicrous. The 
quantity of wood brought for the fire was certain- 
ly enough fora dozen. The steak that was broil- 
ed was raw at one end and burnt toa crisp at the 
otber; but, as practice makes perfeet, before the 
/end of the campaign the mess were cooks of the 
first order, who might easily have commanded a 
large salary if they had been so disposed. But 
there was to be no grumbling; because, in the 
first place, it was of no use, and,in the second 
place, the mess was ambitious even in the cooking 
\line. ‘There yet remained an hour or two to dark, 
and this was occupied in arranging knapsacks.— 
The varieties which were produced were wonder- 
ful; some, more provident than others, had brought 
| with them needles, thread and scissors ; others 
had provided themselves with books, while again 
others had thought of nothing but two shirts and 
a bundle of tobabco. After the contents of all 
the knapsacks had been shown up, the writer’s 
| was brought forward and carefully locked over ; 
every thing was stowed back again in its place, 
until one small suspicious bundle remained. 

“ What is it?” said J. M. “It is tobacco.” 

“No! it is a piece of pumice stone.” 

I saw there was nothing to be done but to sat- 
isfy the gentlemen of the mess ; so the paper was 
taken off, and a large piece of tallow exposed to 
view. 

“ What in thunder is that for?” said one. 
| “ You going into the candle business ?” said 
| another. 

“ No, you foo-foo, Charley got that to grease 
the lock of his rifle so she would go off easy.” 

“ Now, mess, no sight, that is enough; I got 
that piece of tallow on the advice of an old cam- 
paigner, so just shut your ugly faces, or when you 
get blisters on your feet as big as a dollar, and 
come howling to me for tallow to grease them, I 
won’t give you any.” 

There were blank faces enough, and the tallow 
| was divided among them. The sun was now 
| setting, and as there was no w ay of making an 
| artificial light most of the men spread their blan- 
kets down and thought of sleep. A light breeze 
springing up, the vessel rolled and pitched extra- 
| ordinarily; in fact,so much so, that if we had 


” 
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not been packed somewhat like cast-butts in a 
hardware cask, we should have been rolling round 
like peas. It was amusing to listen to what was 
passing round one: one verse of a lone song, one 
verse of the Marseilles hymn, one verse of Fanny 


Gray, a sentence of a story, a long snore, a word | 


or two of an interesting conversation, mingling 
with the flap of the main-topsail and the dash of 
the waves against the sides of “Glid Blazes,” so 
confused one’s ideas that reason forsook its throne, 
or rather consciousness, and the author went to 


sleep. Excitement and fatigue kept all in the | 
chains of Morpheus so strongly bound, that it was | 
an hour after sunrise ere there was any movement | 


of any consequence on board the vessel. The 
pangs of hunger, however, soon brought all around 
the sand fire-place, which H. called Nicholas Bid- 
die’s spitting box, and the deck of the vessel pre- 


sented a busy scene. One hundred and twenty | 


men cooking their own breakfast. Forward was 
one group busy washing their faces in a bucket 
of water drawn from the briny deep ; interspersed, 
here and there, were the waking ones, having 
passed a restless night on their hard couches.— 


But to sum up all, steaks were fried, coffee was | 
boiled, biscuit distributed, and breakfast ended.— 


The fire was kept up, and the process of melting 


lead and nfoulding bullets was commenced. Many | 


of the men were provided with Colt’s revolvers, 
and consequently required plenty of ball. One or 
two, however, after spilling their lead and burning 
their fingers, gave up the matter in despair.— 
Groups might have been seen on different parts 
of the deck playing cards, others reading, others 
cleaning fire arms, while a few had formed a club, 
styled the Talkative Club, regularly organized, 
and bound by their by-laws to sing songs, tell 
stories, and give riddles. 


In the afternoon of that day the attention of the | 


sailors was called by the presence of two sharks, 
who were following the vessel, and preparations 
were made to catch them; but, really reader, 
sharks have been so often caught by travellers, 
and the description of the said process given so 
minutely, that the author will only say, one was 
caught and brought floundering upon deck, where 
he was duly cut up into steaks, to be fried, smoked, 
or broiled, as the owners pleased. Night, not at 
all disturbed by the fact that we were going to 
join the army, came on as usual, and an hour after 
dark most of the stalwart forms which composed 
our force were busily engaged trying which could 
sleep the hardest. Which gained the victory it is 
impossible to say, as none were left as judges, the 
matter being contagious. 

Another morning’s sun arose, and with it a gale 
of wind, and now all was anxiety and fear. ‘The 
reader will recollect we were but jury-rigged and 
a gale was one thing we were hardly prepared 
for. A sort of half-and-half breakfast was pre- 
pared,and even amid our anxiety there were some 
scenes truly ludicrous. Coffee pots were upset, 
meat seemed to have a strange desire to make 
acquaintance with the fire, and about half the men 
got nothing to eat. The mess took advice, and 
did not attempt to cook any, but solaced them- 
selves with some hard biscuit and water. Mean- 


while the barque was rolling and pitching like 
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, (cant fill that up,) and some of the men 
were hanging their heads—over the side. 

| “Another of the pleasures of a soldier's life,” 

|said H.; “but, gentlemen of the mess, just think 

of the glory and victory that awaits you.” 

“ Victory or death,” said J. W. 
| “No, sir! Victory or most awfully crippled is 

my motto,” replied H. 

| Our gale, however, was of short continuance, 
‘for before night the wind had blown out, though 
the sea was still running with great velocity, and 
tossing and pitching us about as if we were not 
even respectable. Another night passed away 
more uncomfortably than either of the other two, 
and at daylight the next morning Brazos St. Iago 
was in sight. The news spread like wildfire 
through the ship, and in a very few minutes every 
| body that could get up in the rigging was gazing 
earnestly upon the little speck which was seen in 
| the horizon, dead ahead. Some even commenced 
making preparations to go ashore, but they were 
to be sadly disappointed. The little speck re- 
mained about the same, though we sailed and 
sailed, and late in the afternoon there appeared 
but little change. Now commenced the grum- 
bling. 

“ You may as well make yourselves comfort- 
able, men ; you will not see Point Isabell to-night.” 
Such were Captain M.’s words ; the captain of the 
vessel and most of the men took his advice, while 
some still d—ned the old barque, Uncle Sam, and 
declared they would pay the Mexicans off for this. 

Again darkness covered the face of nature, and 
sleep again visited the eyelids of the anxious ones. 
The morrow’s dawn brought the island of Brazos 
St. Iago, three points on our starboard bow, dis- 
tant eight miles, full in view, with its beach of 
sand and surf rolling not quite mountains high. 
But to go on shore was impossible. In the first 
place the barque drew eleven feet of water, and 
'on the bar there was but eight, according to the 
| chart; on the inner bar, still less.' 

During the passage down the water had been 
used without any care, and new we found our- 
selves running short. It was iimpossible to say 
when we were to land, as no steamboat dared to 
visit us with the sea running as it did, and anxiety 
really began to be felt. The whole day passed 
away, and nothing wag seen coming from the 
Point. The flag was hoisted, union down, as a 
signal of distress, but it had no perceptible effect 
on those on shore. Night came and went, and at 
the dawn of day a steamboat was seen firing up 
at the Point. An hour or two afterwards she was 
seen heading for us, and a shout of joy arose.— 
There was still a very heavy sea, and the boat 
could not come alongside, but she lay-to, within 
about one hundred feet, and the small boats plied 
| between us; load after load was taken, and about 
twelve o’clock all had left the barque without a 
particle of regret. Hey! for Point Isabell. 

«“ What a blessing,” said H., “to be enabled to 
| stretch one’s legs ; I never felt it to be one till the 
| present time, after being drawn up almost into a 
‘knot on board that barque.” 

It was a relief; the confinement had been very 
| irksome, so many of us together, and tossed about 
| as we had been, it was a relief to be able to stretch 
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one’s limbs, and walk twenty feet up and down 
the deck of the Cincinnati without tumbling over 
some box or the legs of some sleeping individual. 
An hour’s steaming brought us opposite the com- 
missary’s stores at Point Isabell, aud here another 
change was made. ‘T'wo large flat-boats had 
been provided, as it was impossible for the steam- 
boat to come up to the wharf, and into these boats 
the men were re-shipped and carried ashore. We 
were now, however, in still water, and there was 
little or no trouble in bringing the boats close to 
the side of the vessel, and tumbling boxes, rifles, 
kegs and men intothem. The wharf was distant 
about three hundred yards and was soon reached. 
While the boats were going and returning we had 
an opportunity of surveying our new abode, though 
its appearance was not very inviting. Immedi- 
ately in front of the cabin windows was the main 
fort, with its heavy fort guns and pacing sentries. 
The whole place is enclosed by the fort; on the 
sea side as described, on the inland side by a neavy 


embankment and deep ditch. It was garrisoned | 
by three companies of the fourth artillery of the | 


regular army, and the reveille and retreat was as 


regularly beaten, as at the old fort at Governor's | 


Island. In the centre of the fort a number of 
buildings had been erected, used for storing pro- 
visions, ammunition, &c., &c. Some of the sut- 
Jers of the army had also set up a number of tents, 


at which could be found almost every thing in the | 


eatable, drinkable, and useful line. In the middie 
of these buildings was the hotel; yes! start not, 
reader! a veritable hotel kept a la St. Charles, 
of New Orleans, where a man could find board 
and lodging very—dear. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon we all had 


my Abiding Place. 


| landed, and were drawn up in line awaiting or- 
ders. The captain had reported to the command- 
ing officer that there were forty men under his 
orders, ready to charge npon any quantity of pro- 
visions, and the commanding officer had duly in- 
formed our captain that the provisions were anx- 
iously waiting to be charged upon. A eart or 
| two was provided, and the knapsacks and camp 
equipage was placed upon them, while the com- 
pany, coolly shouldering their rifles, marched out 
of the east gate on to the prairie to their camping 
ground. The sun was somewhat warmer than 
any we had been accustomed to, and the perspira- 
tion rolled down the faces of the men. A half an 
hour brought us to the spot, and soon all were 
busy in preparing for the night. When we left 
Galveston something had been said about tents, 
but the agent of the government had none to give 
us, and here we were without any thing to protect 
us from the noon-day sun and the midnight dew, 
two things to be dreaded by every one who goes 
to Mexico or California. 

“ Beautiful!” said H.; “another one of the 
pleasures of a soldier’s life.” 

« Necessity is the mother of invention,” and the 
adage held true, for before long forked sticks were 
cut and stuck in the ground, on which the blankets 
| were spread, and temporary tents were thus erect- 
ed, which, at least, were better than nothing. 

But now something new came up; water was 
wanted, and the first cry was, “Sergeant, where 
are we going to get water?” “Dig,” was the 
only reply ; and water was found. 
| But I have wearied my readers already, and 
| shall only say, “ Look out for Point Isabell and 
| the Camp.” 





THIS EARTH IS NOT MY ABIDING PLACE. 
YERLE, M.D. 


BY H. J. BE 


I reet I am a mortal man: 
My life, at best, is but a span, 
My body but a clod. 
Who knows how soon the stern decree— 
**O, Man, I ask thy soul of thee !’’— 
May emanate from God ? 


The dreary grave shall swallow me, 
And night surround me constantly— 
My flesh and love decay ; 
And worms consume my mould’ ring frame, 
And ev’ ry title, ev’ry claim 
On earth, shall pass away. 


O, folly ! if I craved fame, 

Or strove to get, through wealth, my name 
Exalted as a God— 

If e’er the world’s base flattery 

Had raised my pride and vanity 
On ev'ry path I trod! 


Almighty God! if vain desire 

Should rise in me—in me conspire 
Against my good and Thee, 

I pray arrest my idle thought : 

Teach me to strive, as well I ought, 
For deep humility. 


When morning’s dews bedeck the earth, 
When evening’s breezes wander forth 
To cool my fev’rish brow, 
Then let my mortal knees be bent 
To Thee, the Lord Omnipotent, 
From whom all blessings flow. 


Thy gen’rous hand provides for all : 
Not only on this earthly ball, 
But in the land of bliss. 
Soon, soon my soul shall take to wing, 
And upward, upward, upward swing, 
To everlasting peace. 


Oh! thonght of immortality, 
Which fills my heart with eestacy, 
And makes me happy here, 
Expand still more my humble breast, 
And ev’ry vain desire arrest 
Which in me would appear. 


Give me, O, Thou who art so free 

With gifts that cheer and profit me, 
A pure and holy heart ! 

Make others great, who want it so, 

And wealth, on those whe wish, bestow ; 
But grace to Mg impart! 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS; 
OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIVING AMERICAN DIVINES, 


BY SIGMA. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by Coarntes W. Houpen, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distriet 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York.] 


XXXL. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
PASTOR OF THE AMITY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


[We sincerely regret that the beautiful trait which Sigma has presented as forming so marked an element in Dr. Wil- 
liams character should have manifested itself in exactly the way that it has, for it has proved an obstacle to the presentation 
ofa Portrait of the distinguished Divine which no argument of ours could dissipate. Our patrons, therefore, must excuse 
the deficiency, and put the best face they can upon it, for we can present no face at all. Sigma says truly, ** There may 


” 


be an excess of modesty.’’—Ep. ] 


We confess to a peculiar hesitation in attempt- | harmonious, balanced, disciplined, without pecu- 


ing a sketch of Dr. Williams. It is a serious 
work to present the life and character of any man. 
To present a truth is not so serious—for the o.e- 
ness of the truth renders the work simple, while 
its impersonality, its isolation from all the in- 
terests. of life, of present, sensible, mortal being, 
lessens the responsibility and the delicacy of the 
the task. The truth wrongly apprehended by 
one, is set right by another. The distorted carica- 
ture of to-day gives place to the faithful portrait 
of the morrow. To present a principle is not so 
serious, for the principal can be contemplated till 
every phase is manifest, and analysed till every 
fibre is radiant. To describe a painting or a 
statue is not so serions, for the statue and the 
painting are individually the embodiment of but 
one sentiment; the sentiment conceived in the 
mind of the artist, and which genius enables him 
to set forth in the enduring and eloquent language 
of art. To describe a landscape is not so serious, 
for its permanence affords continued contempla- 
tion, and consequent accuracy. The winds can- 





liarity or excrescence, is admired and loved, but is 
never much talked about. It is thought of but is 
not prattled of. It moves the depths of the heart 
but not the vibrations of the tongue. It cannot be 
so much talked about, for there is not so much to 
talk about. There are no odd points, startling 
incongruities, strange peculiarities. It appears 
alike on all sides, from all portions, in every light. 
There is not the variety produced, or the interest 
excited, by jagged corners, obscure recesses, bold 
projections. It moves in its appointed orbit, with 
the steady ongoing of a planet, whose very per- 
turbations are caused by the same undeviating 
law which ensures its progress—and whose track 
once tracked is known forever—and all unlike the 
comet—which excites remark and notice by the 
very eccentricities which demonstrate the empti- 
ness of its nature. Moreover there isa sacredness 
surrounding a true and harmonious character, 
which exalts it above the sphere of every day dis- 
cussion, and shields it from the ken of curiosity. 
It stands on a higher plane, and the mass of peo- 


not sweep away its identity, and the cloud-shadows | ple do not altogether understand it, and know not 
leave no marring footsteps. But how serious is it | what to say about it. They have the feeling that 
| they cannot speak understandingly. 


to describe a man, the truths of whose being are 
infinite in number ; the principles of whose char- 
acter are ever changing and developing ; the facts 





But while the completeness of the character 
disheartens the one who attempts the description, 


of whose experience are so numerous, and the | it also inspires in the same proportion. It is felt 
most essential so deeply hid and so sacredly | that the task, though a serious, is a worthy one. 


guarded ; who embodies such a variety of senti- 
ments, of opinions, of thoughts, that the bosom 
friend of a life time may not have scanned them 
throughout ; upon whose nature the passing cloud 
of adversity sometimes leaves a !asting shadow ; 
which the sunshine of prosperity sometimes warps 
and withers, and the storm of temptation some- 
times disfigures and destroys. 

But in these “ Sketches” we pretend to no elabor- 
ateness in the description of character. They are 
indeed “ sketches”—mere outlines—by which we 
strive to picture the striking points as they are re- 
vealed to all in public life, with an accuracy suffi- 
cient to ensure their recognition. We do not 
aspire to the completeness of the painting or to 
the finish of the engraving. But the description 
of certain characters is especially difficult on ac- 
count of those very perfections which render the 


description so desirable. A character which is| designs were banished from our minds; when 








The desire that a larger number should know and 
admire and love such a character, is a constantly 


|impelling power. It does not seem right that a 


favored few should monopolize the knowledge of 
its existence, or a cherished corner receive all the 
advantage of its example; that the humility 
which will allow of no excellencies should limit 
the circle of appreciation ; and the modesty which 
trembles at the thought of reputation should palsy 
the tongue of praise. But, my friend, thou who 
art reading this, how much we would prefer to 
take thee by the hand, and leading thee aside to 
some silent corner, talk to thee trustingly of him 
whose teachings have won our love! We would 
talk of him wher: in a thoughtful, pensive mood, 
when no cares of business were harrassing us ; 
when no wild desire for wealth or honor were in- 
flaming us ; when ambitious thoughts @nd proud 
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longings for better things were fel: ; and when we | 


should be inspired to press on in the path of right, 
by contemplating the example of one farther ad- 
vanced —yes so much farther advanced, that in- 
spiration to imitate well-nigh fades into despair 
of success. 

It is then and there, dear reader, that we 
would talk earnestly and reverentially of this re- 
ligious teacher. We would not discourse of his 
achievements in eloquence or of his contributions 
to literature, for these have not been remarkable 
or numerous ; neither would we recount strange 
circumstances of his life, for its calm surface has 
scarcely been relieved by a single ripple, though 
its depths have been at times agitated ; neither 
would we describe his appearance on some great 
occasions, for on great occasions he is not present : 
but we would talk of the rare and beautiful traits 
of his character ; of his gentleness, his modesty, 
his devotion to the cause of truth, his christian 
love ; and we would read together from his dis- 
courses and learn of him by his writings. And 
still, if we were holding such confiding converse 
with you, we would not eulogise the subject of 
our conversation, for we would bear in mind that 
eulogy is specially distasteful to him. Indeed, we 
think that modesty, genuine, Christian modesty, 
is a marked characteristic. He does not thirst 
for the praise of men, but rather loathes it; he 
does not strive for publicity or prominency, but 
rather shuns it. His highest ambition is to “ do 
the will of his Father and to finish His work.” 
On entering the ministry he seems to have ban- 
ished all thoughts of self-aggrandisement, nay, to 
have forgotten self and only to remember that he 
was “bought with a price,” and it was therefore 
his duty and his privilege to “ glorify God in his 
body and in his spirit, which are God’s.” Such 
complete disenthrallment from all worldly ambi- 
tion, such forgetfulnes; of self in the love of the 
truth, such freedom from all desire of distinction, 
even on account of the influence it ensures, and 
the consequent advantage to the cause of truth— 
a desire generally deemed laudable—is rarely 
seen in this world. We all love it when we see 
it: we prize it the more highly for its rarity. It 
specially becomes a preacher of that gospel first 
proclaimed by the “meek and lowly one ;” and 
among the clergy will it more frequently be found. 
But even by them it is not always the favorite 
guest. It is refreshing, in this world of rivalings 
and jostlings, of envyings and jealousies, of self 
promotion and’ self laudation, to find a man so 


earnest to win the praise of Heaven as to forget | 


that the praise of men is of any worth, and so 
devoted to the cause of truth as to lose sight of 
the cause of self. 

But this characteristic, so strongly and so inter- 
estingly developed, does not entrench upon inde- 
pendence of opinion, or make individuality of 
thought subservient to prevailing notions. Dr. 
Williams is far from manifesting timidity in de- 
claring an opinion which is demanded, or hesita- 
tion in defending one which is assailed. He is 
alike removed from that excessive readiness in 
propounding individual sentiments which savors 
of conceit, or that perseverance in their defence 
which betokens obstinacy. 








| It isan innate consciousness of weakness which 
produces these. Conceit is a cloak to hide defi- 
ciency : obstinacy a prop to hold up feebleness, 
| Nor does his modesty spring from self deprecia- 
tion, which roots out all originality and dries up 
|all the energy of self-reliance. He is conscious 
‘of mental strength, for he ‘has it to be conscious 
| of. And knowing what it is, he recognises it 
‘and respects it in others; He forms his own 
| opinions, and forms them by his own investiga- 
‘tion. They are the result of a careful scrutiny of 
| the facts, and are based upon philosophical prin- 
ciples. When thoroughly established and suita- 
bly grown they are sent into the open day where 
‘the world may see them, without hesitation. 
They are never recalled because of the strength( 
of opposition or the well-meant advice of politic 
friends. Their author only disowns them when 
|a clearer reason shall have revealed their faliacy, 
‘or a deeper philosophy demonstrated their un- 
soundness. He did not inquire in their adoption 
'whether they would suit “the brethren ;’ but 
| wether they would harmonise with truth, and 
hence opposition by the brethren is no argument 
| for their rejection, but only the opposition of rea- 
‘son. It is very seldom that a man who loves the 
| truth, and is honest and faithful in its search is 
| arrogant or timid in proclaiming opinions, or is 
either obstinate or hesitating in defending them. 
Modesty and decision are the two graces that 
'mark the good, great man. Respect is shown, 
| not subserviency,; regard felt, not adoration ; 
| unodesty acted, not servility. 

| In the following paragraph Dr. W. sets up the 
| standard which should guide the Christian pastor 
|in regard to the union of independence and hu- 
mility, a standard which he has not followed 


|“ afar off :”"— 





“ Serving God, the Christian pastor serves the 
church of God, amid all its human imperfections, 
| divisions and scandals ; not as the mere creature 
| of their choice, the drudge of their caprices, and 
the victim of their spiritual tyranny, fawning for 
their favor, and twining in the very dust before 
'them when threatened with their high and puis- 
'sant displeasure ; but in love to Christ and to the 
'church loved of his Lord, he meets as he can the 
| spiritual necessities of that church, and ministers 
to its continual profiting, and firm and free, though 
meek and long-suffering, bearing much, loving 
much and doing much. Placed in a station of 
authority, and endowed as a teacher, he is yet, in 
the congregation of disciples, to shew himself, by 
his gentleness and diligence, the servant of all 
| those over whom he is set as ruler in the Lord. 
Thus blending superiority in influence with lowli- 
ness in feeling, he serves the Church. He remem- 
bers those higher servants of his Lord, “ the angels 
that excel in strength ;’ but who are yet busied in 
the lowliest missions of mercy and condescending 
ministration to the infirmities and wants of God’s 
earthly children. With powers that would fit 
them to lecture our Newtons and Bacons as mere 
novices in science ; and competent as they are to 
teach the Homers and Miltons of our earth les- 
sons of a loftier sublimity and a sweeter melody, 
he sees them not thinking it scorn to task their 
























































angelic intellects, and to soil their empyrean plu- | 
mage, in arranging a beggar’s funeral flight to | 
Heaven ; and hands that had strung the harps of 
Paradise find it no defilement to bear Lazarus | 
from his dunghill to the bosom of Abraham. He | 
goes higher and sees the Son of the Father, of 
whom that Father said: “ Let all the angels of 
God worship him ;’ washing the feet of the dis- 
ciples that are about, as He well knew, to sleep 
at his side in Gethsemane, as he weltered through | 
his bloody baptism of anguish, and to forsake him 
when standing in the hall of Pilate. And, at) 
that sight, the Christian pastor learns that it is | 
not his right to slight the least and meanest, the 
most forgetful or the most perverse in the king- 
dom of Heaven. But whilst honoring all, he is | 
the bondman and flatterer of none. He is not 
required, he is not permitted, to have men’s per- 
sons in admiration because of advantage, or, in 
deference to the wealthy and refined, to surrender | 
the control of Christ’s flock to his more affluent 
parishioners, and :hus to allow the pastor and the | 
Church to slide together into the prison formed by | 
the meshes of some rich man’s purse.’ 


| 
} 
| 
} 


Dr. Williams is gifted with a mind of uncom- | 
mon power. There are not many men in this 
country, in any profession, who can do the head | 
work that he can do, and do it with equal ease. 
When he was a young man, in the law office of | 
the distinguished and discriminating Mr. Jay, it | 
is said that Mr. Jay replied to a friend, who | 
casually remarked, “I understand that you have | 
in your office a rather smart son of a Baptist | 
minister.” “ My friend, there is not now in the | 
city of New York a lawyer of profounder talent 
than this young Williams.” 

Hlis intellect is grasping. It lays hold of strong 
subjects and subdues them, manages them, han- 
dies them, however rough and ungovernable they 
may have been when approached by other men. 
His mind penetrates into the hidden masses of | 
dark sombre mystic subjects, and drags forth into 
the broad daylight the hidden treasure buried | 
there. He has the power also of straightening | 
out entangled, knotted subjects. He finds the 
right end of the thread, loosens and unties the 
knots, laying it out to the view of humbler intel- 
lects, with a clearness that charms and an ease 
that astonishes. We recall the main points of an 
incident that occurred in New York some years | 
ago, which is strikingly illustrative of this very 
thing. There occurred, between one of the In- 
surance Companies and some private individuals, 
a certain matter of litigation of peculiar difficulty 
and entanglement, and involving, we believe, 
some twenty thousand or thirty thousand dollars. 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court, on being 
informed of the facts in the case, advised that it 
be decided-by private arbitrators—that it was one 
of peculiar complexity, and would require much 
research and continued application to its proper 
solution. The advice was adopted, and three of | 
the best men of the city selected. One of the | 
three happened to know of Dr. Williams, and to | 
know of his rare felicity in the solution of difficult | 
problems. He went to him, stated the conviction | 
of his own incompetency to discover the right of | 
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the case, laid before him the documents, and re- 
quested, as a personal favor, that Dr. Williams 
would examine them. Dr. W. declined in his 
usual quiet but decisive manner, on the ground 
that he was no longer a lawyer, that he had for- 
gotten what he once knew of law, and that his 
courses of thought were in totally different direc- 
tions. But the arbitrator pressed his suit, and 
finally, in a state of desperation, left the papers in 
the faint hope of an ultimate relenting on the part 
of the divine. After he was gone Dr. W. com- 
menced the examination of the papers as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, and very naturally made certain 


minutes as he plodded through them. In a day 


or two the friend called again to renew the re- 
quest. It was already granted. Those memo- 
randa revealed to the delighted man the truth of 
| the case clear as sunlight, and those very notes of 
Dr. Williams formed the sole basis of the de- 
cision. 

Dr. Williams is not confined in his researches 
to one class of subjects. His mind does not plod 
around in one beaten track like a cider-mili horse, 
| always grinding out the same sort of juice. His 
range of subjects is remarkably extensive and 
comprehensive. Upon subjects strictly theologi- 


cal he is well versed, as becomes a theologian. 


But in addition to this, he is an accurate scholar 
in other departments. He is thoroughly read in 
ecclesiastical and general history. He has made 
extensive literary acquirements and has a refined 
literary taste. He is on friendly terms with Ger- 
man writers as well as with the elite of his native 
tongue. He has gathered stores of learning and 
gems of thought from most of the departments of 
the intellectual world. He is remarkably familiar 
with the current literature of the day, keeps a 
watchful eye on the popular magazines, and does 
not allow political or general intelligence to pass 
unheeded. So extensive and varied has been his 
reading, that few subjects can be introduced upon 
which, in his quiet way, he does not appear per- 


fectly “ at home,” or few authors mentioned about 


whom he has not formed one of his well-grounded 
opinions. If one meets him in the arena of theo- 
logy he would pronounce him to be, par excel- 
lence, a theologian ; if in the broad field of his- 
tory, he shines as an historian ; and if Jiterature 
and belles-lettres are the prominent theme of dis- 
course, it might be supposed that to them he had 
devoted an undue attention. Moreover, he hasa 


| keen appreciation of the beauties of works of art, 


and exercises thereupon a discriminating judg- 
ment. We speak of this wide comprehension of 
the literary pursuits of Dr. Williams, because of its 
unusual existence among the members of his pro- 
fession. Ministers are quite enough inclined to 
be theologians, and to be nothing eise but theolo- 
gians. There is a tendency in the profession to 
exclusiveness of pursuit, and to a confinement of 
thought. They are apt to study theology, think 
theology, preach theology, feel theology, till they 
imbibe the idea that there is nothing else to be 
studied and thought and preached and felt, but theoe 
| logy. They build a wall of theology about them so 
thick and high that the world of science, of litera- 
ture, of politics, is entirely shut out, and they lose 
a consciousness of its existence. No thoughtful 
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man will doubt that theology is the noblest of sci- 
ences, and the most exalted of studies, but to be 
suitably apprehended it may not be exclusively fol- 
lowed. ‘The man who pursues any one study to 
the exclusion of all others, can hardly fail to be- 
come a narrow-minded man and a bigot. The 
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| His robes, but Himself ;—His unveiled counte- 
nance beaming with the smiles of paternal adop- 
tion; the face of God in Christ Jesus, who is 


|‘ the express image of the Father's person.’ * * 


I must have learned to love Him, and trust Him, 


and distinguish His voice, and maintain the unut- 


religious teacher, above all other men, should be; terable but undeniable converse of the devout 


generous in his notions, far-reaching in his views, 
wide-embracing in his acquirements. Religion 
has such an intimate relation with the whole man 
—it so manitestly invelves the perfection of the 
whole being, that its exemplars, its dispensers, 
should specially attain thorough and complete 
development. They should do this for the good 
of their congregaticns. Every congregation is 


made up of individuals whose pursuits, tastes, | 
mental powers, associations, embrace the most | 
The true Christian minister | 
wishes to reach the inner being of each one of | 


diverse varieties. 


these, and mould it. He can only do it by meet- 
ing each on his own ground. ‘This one is gained 
by close reasoning, that one by an appeal to the 
feelings. The truth is made vivid to this one by 
an illustration from science, to that one by an his- 


torice| fact, to the other by an analogy drawn from | 
Politics, litera- | 
ture, poetry, can all be made subservient to the | 


the existing events of real life. 


enforcement and elucidation of religious truth. 
The preacher must be “ all things to all men.” 

They should do this for their own good. The 
Christian minister needs to divert his thoughts at 
times from the main object of their devotion for 
the relief of his mind, else it will become morbidly 
affected. The mind cannot continue vigorous 
and healthy and effective when it is bent down 
year after year to one absorbing task. It is not 
unlikely that the freshness and force of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ intellect, after so many years of severe, 
unmitigated application, are so excellently retained 
in consequence of the wide scope of his studies. 
He presents an example worthy of imitation. 
But, thus esteeming and thus prosecuting general | 
knowledge, he does not exalt it above its true 
position. He thus forcibly expresses his view of 
its comparative importance :— 


“ There is pleasure in the discovery of all truth. 
It is so even in the material world. The miner 
who strikes, in his slow and toilsome labors, the 
true and rich vein of ore ; the navigator who sees, 
like Columbus, the shores of a new world emerg- 
ing from the long untravelled expanse of the 
dark, wide sea ; the scholar, who ascertains some 
great principle or fact, overlooked by all previous 
investigation—all rejoice in the truths they bring 
to light. All these truths are but parts, and they 
are but lesser parts, of God’s ways. They are 
the hems and fringes of his outermost mantle, that 
veil of his creation in which He envelopes and 
behind which He hides Himself. It is the prac- 
tice of some to content themselves with, such 
truths, and to neglect religious truth. It is like 


the conduct of some savages, who, on the arrival 
of a traveller, handle in curiosity the texture of 
the stranger’s robes, but neglect to entertain their 
guest, obey his wishes, or receive his instructions. 


‘of Him, high above all other knowledge. 





It is in the Bible that we find renewing, sanctify- | 
ing, saving and eternal truth. There we see not ' maze without a clue. 





heart with its Saviour and Lord; and having 
learned this, I shall hold Him, and the knowledge 
When 
I see the irreligious philosopher, the profane but 


| sceptical jurist, the undevout astronomer, and the 
| infidel geologist—scholars, it may be, well ac- 


quainted with man and matter, and the works of 


God, but uuacquainted with the written word of 


God, and still more ignorant of Christ and living 
Word of God—I see in them men. who have 
truth, much truth, and valuable truth even ; but 
they have not the Truth.” 


Whoever has heard Dr. Williams in his pulpit 


'ministrations has, we doubt not, been impressed 


with the spirituality of his preaching. He appears 
thorouglily imbued with the spirit of the truths he 
utters. He is most serious, most heartily in earn- 
est. He proclaims his divine message, not as 
something he has read about or heard about, but 
as something he has himself felt and loved. His 
words are the breathings of his own lips, the out- 
pourings of his own heart. They are pervaded 
with a seriousness which rises from a rare appre- 
ciation of the infinite value of the glorious gospel 
sent, and an earnestness that betokens an holy 
inspiration. Christ is the great theme of his 
preaching, the glowing center of his thoughts. 
The following extract is a fair example of his 
prevailing style, and though there may be seme 
who will not sympathise with the sentiment, we 
think there will not be found one who will not 
respond to the sacred music of the expression, or 
be giaddened by the warm light that pours over 
the page :— 


“Tt was not explicit prophecy alone that wit- 
nessed of Christ, but history itself often was made 
to hold out, centuries before his Advent, emblems 
and anticipations of the long promised, and long 
expected Messiah,—the Hope of the groaning 
world, as that world panted and struggled towards 
its redemption. Does this seem to any a strange 
feature in history? Let them remember that the 
Ruler of the world’s history, and the Author of 
the Scripture prophecies, is one and the same 
God ; that all events, near or remote, minute or 
vast, are woven into the one web of the Divine 
purposes and Providence ; and that Christ and 
Christ’s coming are the great central facts, bind- 
ing together all the changes of the world’s his- 
tory, gathering into order, and knitting into sym- 
metry, all its ravelled threads, and to which all 
the past, all the present, and all the future have a 
necessary and inseparable reference. The man- 
ger of Bethlehem and the cross of Calvary are 
the points around which the whole history of the 
world has crystallized, and taken thence its shape 
and place. Pluck Christ from the record, and 
the annals of the race are a chaotic enigma, a 
Restore that great fact, 
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and the mystery of the world’s course and desti- 
nies beeomes soluble, the ways of God are justi- 
fied, and the ways of man have a light, an aim 
and an end that else were wanting. History, 
when she first came out of the garden of Eden, 
looked forward to Christ’s incarnation ; and to 
that incarnation History will steadily look back- 
ward, until she completes her last inscription, and 
furls her finished roll in the Jast judgment at the 
foot of the great white throne. History is but 
the annalist of Providence, and Christ is the ad- 
ministrator of Providence. The patriarchs caught 
far off glimpses of the Redeemer on his earthward 
way. “Abraham saw my day,” says our Sa- 
viour, “ and was glad.” Nor Abraham alone saw 
it, but Jacob, and Moses, and David, and Isaiah, 
and Daniel discerned and hailed Christ, as some 
of them also prefigured him. Like clouds that 
catch on high and transmit to us the kindling 
glories of the rising sun, ere he is actually risen 
upon us, and they shine like the sun, and with the 
sun’s rays, and yet are not the sun; so these fig- 
urative forerunners of Christ caught and reflected 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, before he 
had emerged above the horizon ; and who thus 
shed healing from his wings, ere he had actually 
risen upon the world. These types served, to 
the Church before Christ’s time, the same purposes 
that the ordinances serve to the Church since 
Christ. The types were the morning clouds, ere 
his rising ; the ordinances are the evening clouds 
that reflect the sun’s rays, after his course has 
been run, and he has set below the horizon.” 


Dr. Williams has a great command of lan- 
guage. He always speaks in the pulpit or in the 
parlor with a beautiful flow of words that charms 
like the music of a summer stream. He has un- 
usual refinement of expression and finish of pro- 
nunciation. He infuses into his sertences a rhythm 
and an harmonious modulation that never weak- 
ens their force, while it arrays them in the fair 
adornment of poesy. His fertility of thought is 
so exuberant, and words are such willing minis- 
ters to his thoughts, that his sermons are usually 
extended to as greata length as the minds of most 
hearers can continue in an attentive state. It is 
not unusual for him to preach for more thanan hour. 

Whether this be deemed an error or not it is 
not the result, as in most instances, of verboseness. 
He does not employ a redundancy of words in 
expressing any one idea. The redundancy is 
rather in ideas, Any and every subject opens, 
widens, enlarges, ramifies, under his inspiring 
touch to such an extent, that it is difficult to com- 
press its luxuriant growth within the prescribed 
limits of a single discourse. Still he does not 
wander from the highway of his main thought 
into by-paths, turning into every open lot where 
the bars may be left down as Dr. Cox is so apt to 
do—who sometimes even takes down a length of 
fence that he may make a lively turn in some 
pleasant meadow by the wayside, when he should 
be marching bravely and directly on to his jour-. 
ney’send. Dr. Williams has digressions but not 
episodes. If he stops by the way it is but fora 
moment to gather some fruit, or pluck some 
flower, which it would have been hard to have 
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| passed unnoticed. And he never stops for even 
these, however nourishing or beautiful, unless they 
conduce to a better progress. His principle of 
association is always logical, that of Dr. Cox 
hardly anything but illogical. 

He extemporizes to a great extent, and is never 
_unabje to extemporize. Such is his familiarity 
with language that he does not fail to express 
readily and gracefully the thought within him. 
We may with safety say, that his most splendid 
isermons have never been written. We may 
| justly liken him to Dr. Tyng in the power of ex- 
| tempore speaking—whose remarkable gift in this 
| department of eloquence we have dwelt upon ina 
previous sketch. But in the manner of extempore 
| speaking he differs greauy frem Dr. Tyng. The 
| precision of pronunciation, the downright empha- 
sis, the apparent conciousness of power character- 
| istic of this distinguished platform orator, he has 
‘not. But there is more simplicity, more quiet 
| ease, more unconscious grace, in the manner of 
| Dr. Williams, while there is less effort, less promi- 
/nence, less boldness. At his “ Tuesday evening 
‘lectures” it is that his genius in extemporaneous 
| speaking soars on the strongest pinion, and takes 
| the highest flight. There, in the comparative se- 
| clusion of the lecture room, surrounded by a small 
circle of disciples, he makes his most pungent ap- 
peals, and pours forth his freest eloquence with the 
freshness of a first enthusiasm. We happened to 
Anow of an Episcopal clergyman of New York, 
one wko sedulously and successfully employs the 
best means for improvement in public speaking, 
who, not long since, was regularly attending Dr. 
William’s Tuesday evening lectures, as affording 
the best opportunities for his own cultivation. It 
contributes a practical tribute to rational excel- 
lence, as interesting as it is rare. 

Dr. Williams: has not the rugged strength of 
Henry Ward Beecher—nor does he awaken the 
conscience by those thrilling explosions of elo- 
quence in which this orator abounds. Williams 
touches “ the harp of a thousand strings” with a 
greater delicacy ; Beecher with a bolder, freer 
movement ; both with uncommon skill. Beecher 
will bring music out of an instrument that has lain 
unstrung for years; Williams requires a certain 
preparation of heart on the part of the hearer.— 
Beecher’s eloquence startles and flashes like an 
exploding meteor; that of Williams burns with 
the planet’s calm and healing light. After hearing 
Beecher, striking and detached sentences are the 
more readily recalled ; after hearing Williams, 
the great thought of the discourse is the more 
strongly impressed—one admires some splendid 
feature in the sermon of the former, but the general 
bearing in that of the latter. Both preach with 
great solemnity; both present the truth in its 
length and breadth without any trimming to fit 
peculiar tastes, or any smoothing for the accom- 
modation of delicate sensibilities. Both appeal to 
the conscience with the directness that is always 
solemn, and sometimes awful. Williams imparts 
more instruction than Beecher. The latter strives 
to awaken the mind rather than to feed it— 
Beecher would attract the larger circle ; Williams 
the choicer one. Williams would not be called 
an orator by the many; Beecher is not called an 
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orator by a few. 1 
bold proclaimers of opinions, and unflinching de- 
fenders of their views of truth. 


Differing thus essentially in style, they differ 
Beecher 
He 
abounds in energy, enterprise and action. Williams 
moves his body but little and rarely gestures. — 
When he does throw out his arm, it seems to have 


even more in their manner of delivery. 
uses his muscular arm vigorously and freely. 


been an act of self-forgetfulness which he would 
gladly recal. This confinement 


bodily imperfection. 


straint which Beecher is careful to avoid. 
The voices of the two are entirely different. 


That of Beecher is bold, strong, and at times 
painfully loud. That of Williams is low and gentle, 


with but little volume. His vocal organs are 
constrained and feeble in their action. 
There is a certain peculiarity of pronunciation, 


united to a sad monotone of inflection, which | 


strikes the stranger unpleasantly, as having the 
unfortunate appearance of affectation. That 
this manner is not based on the simplicity of natu- 
ralness is manifest, and hence it is in one sense 
affected. But that it is not affected in the sense 
in which the word affectation is popularly em- 
ployed—to imply vanity and conceit—we are 
entirely confident, since any thing of the kind is 


so utterly at variance with his character, and so | 


nauseous to his tastes. It may be a fault ac- 
quired in childhood, and chargeable to a careless 
teacher, but it is at the best a fault, and one so 
essentially interwoven with his delivery as to for- 
bid all hope of its removal. It may be an affec- 
tation of manner induced by diffidence, for he is 
strangely diffident for one who has been through- 
out his life a public man. ‘There may be an ex- 
cess of modesty which may dwarf influence, and 


an excess ‘of sensitiveness which may engender | 


groundless distrust. In this trait of character we 
may detect the reason why the fame of Dr. W. 
is not proportioned to his talents. He shuns pro- 


Both are independent thinkers, 


of manner is 
doubtless in some degree consequent upon a slight 
He frequently bows his head 
closely down to his notes while speaking, a con- 
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' for one, the faithfulness of whose teachings was 
only surpassed by the winning gentleness in their 
‘presentation. The following extract manifests 
the earnestness with which he regards the young: 


“ Thus, too, will you bless your children, as your 
fathers have benefitted many of you., see 
around me some whose fathers and mothers, 
wont here to worship the God of Jacob, are gone 
to be now with the patriarch and with the patri- 
arch’s God. Perhaps, their prayers and tears for 

you through weary years seemed fruitless; and 
they went down to their graves ere you, their 
_children, were converted. But within the veil 
|they have heard it—they have heard it. It swept 
new melody from their harps. And to their vis- 
‘ion it threw new glories around the throne. So 
‘labor for your children ; even if, like your parents, 
| you leave those children at your death yet unre- 
| newed, to muse on the heritage of a father’s pray- 
| ers, and the counsels and tears of a mother ascen- 
And if here 
| there be, as I fear there are, the prayerless chil- 
'dren of praying parents, who once besought God 
| within these walls that you, their Ishmaels, might 
ilive ; be persuaded, my friends, to take up the 
‘work of prayer, which a departed parent cannot 
‘continue. Joshua said of the stones reared on 
'the margin of Jordan, which had heard the vows 
lof Israel, that those stones would witness against 
| them, ifthey forsook God. And so say I to you, 
|the very ground beneath your feet, where your 
| Christian kindred so often remembered you, it 
| shall witness against you if you persevere in neg- 
\lecting Christ. The walls bared and blackened 
| with fire that once stood here, and that were lev- 
'elled in the dust, they are, methinks, yet standing 
before God; and all over they are covered with 
inscriptions which record how often you were 


| 


‘ded to the God of her salvation. 


|'warned, how often the secret tear here trickled 


for your impenitence, and the prayer went up— 
‘God of mercy, have mercy on my unbelieving 
child.’” 


We fear that the friends of Dr. Williams would 


miscuous public gatherings, and is rarely if ever | ascribe a sad incompleteness to a sketch which did 


seen on the platform at anniversaries. 
he never appears as the prominent controller of 


But while | not allude to the peculiar unction and devotion of 
| his approaches to the throne of grace. 


But this 


public bodies of men, his influence is never unfelt | is a matter that we shrink from discussing. 


and his counsel never goes unsought. In cases 
of difficulty or of peril, he is demanded as the 
pilot. He must be placed on important commit- 
tees, and he must draw up difficult reports. It is 
at times like these, when a quick apprehension, 
an intuitive judgment, and a despatch in execu- 
tion are demanded, that Dr. Williams is called 
upon to act. Then he evidences his power of 
concentration and of abstraction. His reports 
and his digests are unsurpassed. 

Dr. Williams’ interest in the education of the 
young is a particularly pleasing and interesting 
characteristic: Ever since his entrance upon 
ministerial duties he has met with a class of chil- 
dren on Saturday, for religious instruction. Thus 
has he had several generations under his special 
care, and his pupils, as they pass from beneath 
the divine influence of their loved pastor, ever 
retain the liveliest impressions of the truths he 
made radiant to their view, and an abiding regard 





| Prayer is too sacred a duty, and too heavenly a 
| privilege, to be otherwise than most seriously crit- 


icised, if criticised at all. Whenever we propose 

‘to ourselves to utter terms of commendation of a 
public prayer, we are startled from it by the com- 
ment made on a prayer of Edward Everett, at 
his early appearance in the pulpit. It was called 
“the most eloquent prayer ever delivered to a 
Boston audience!” Whether Everett was at 
fault, and this was said in scathing sarcasm, or 
whether the author of the remark was so impious 
as to be unconscious of his impiety, we know not. 
But we have an aversion to prayerseloquently de- 
livered to audiences. Of Dr. Williams it may be 
said, that “in prayer he steeps the seed of the 
word which with prayer he scatters.” 

Those who have heard him have felt their 
thoughts exalted above this world, and inspired 
with the holier breath of Heaven. At the family 
altar his ministrations are specially gifted—so 
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clearly does he apprehend peculiar wants, and so | ing the chairman alluded to the appointment, by 
beautifully adapt the words to their expression.— | remarking that upon such a difficult subject he 
Perhaps in this act of public worship, even more | presumed Dr. Williams had not as yet been able 
to prepare anythfng, but he would like to know 


than in his preaching, does he manifest the solem- 
nity with which he regards the duties of a Chris- 
tian minister, and the weight of responsibility 
which he feels as one of those who “ watch for 
souls as those who must give account.” He has 
expressed his feeling in regard to it in the follow- 
ing words:— 


“In reviewing the requisite traits of the faithful 
and accepted servant of Christ and his church, the 
sense of our deficiencies and dangers, fathers and 
brethren, may well grow upon us. From how 
many sides is the Christian pastor exposed, and 
how largely and continually does he need a new 
access of Divine grace. A man may be unfaith- 
ful to God's service, by his doctrine or by his 
practice, or by both. He may deify reason with 
the Sadducee, or compile and adore traditions with 
the Pharisee. He may, like Nadab and Abihu, 
corrupt the worship ; or, like Hophni and Phine- 
has, corrupt the worshippers. With the high 
priest Urijah, he may propitate the favor of the 
powers that be, by reforming the altars of Jerusa- 
lem after the heathen fashions of Damascus; or, 
with another high priest Caiaphas, he may pro- 
ceed to make Christ himself a sacrifice to the 
fancied interests of Christ’s church, and to the 
speculations of a godless policy. How needful it 
is, environed with such perils, and encompassed 
with so many infirmities, that the Christian minis- 
ter should remember his mission and its end, the 
source of his strength, and the day of his reckon- 
ing. Others, in worldly science and art, labor at 
best but upon the “fashion of this world that 
passeth away ;” his business is with the realities 
of another world imperishable and eternal. Into 
all his seclusion he needs to be followed by the cry 
of a peiishing world, and the echo of his Master’s 
last summons, that brings him and that world to 
judgment. As against his study door, he should 
hear the surges of eternity, hour by hour, breaking 
in their awful and incessant roar. 
doings affects three worlds: Heaven that watches 
his execution of its message, and whose angels re- 
joice at his success ; Earth, blasted by his neglect, 
or blessed by, his fidelity, as he moves between the 
living and the dead; and Hell, defrauded by his 
prayers of its prey, or by his apathy glutted to the 
full with victims. With Ezekiel’s watchman, to 
our skirts clings the blood of those dying unwarn- 
ed; and with Aaron and his sons, we may, in 
some surbordinate sense, be said to ‘bear the 
iniquity of the sanctuary, and the iniquity of the 
priesthood.’ ” 


Dr. Williams has published but little. His un- 


| 
| 


For his hourly |. 





the prospects of an essay at some future time.— 
Dr. W. replied by drawing out of his pocket some 
scraps of paper, saying that having had a little 
leisure, more than he might have for some weeks, 
he had improved it by putting down a few imper- 
fect thoughts, which, however, might be of some 
service asa nucleus for further discussion. He 
commenced reading and read on. ‘The interest 
of his audience quickly awakened grew to admi- 
ration and swelled into astonishment—and when 
he had finished, words seemed totally inadequate 
to express the delight so deeply felt. Those scraps 
of paper he put into his pocket again, and never 
to this day have his brethren been able, by any 
argument, to persuade him to publish them to the 
world. 

We understand, however, that he has consented 
to prepare a History of the Baptist Denomination, 
having been lately appointed to that arduous task 
by the “ Hudson River Association.” This is an 
undertaking for which he is peculiarly fitted, and 
the denomination may congratulate themselves on 
the attainment of their earnest desire. 

The external life of Dr. Williams is unusually 
barren of incident. He was born in New York 
in the year 1804, Oct 14th. There he attended 
school. Therehe passed the four years of college 
life, having been graduated at Columbia College 
when he was eighteen years of age. There he 
studied law three years in the office of Mr. Jay— 
and spent one year in the practice of law in the 
same office. And there he has spent all of his 
ministerial life, having been installed pastor of the 
Amity Street Church at the time of its formation 
in the year 1831. He has twice visited Europe, 
having spent about a year abroad when he was a 
lawyer, at the close of the one year’s practice in 
Mr. Jay’s office, and a few months in addition 
since he became a pastor. He was never gradua- 
ted at any Theological Institution. 

His habits have been remarkably studious and 
retiring from very infancy. When his sehool- 
mates were at play, he would be found crouched 
in some hidden corner absorbed in a book. His 
manners retain the quiet delicacy, with an oce 
casional “ absentmindedness,” which are in natural 
harmony with such a disposition and such a life. 
Various efforts have been made to entice him from 
New York and place himat the head of a literary 
institution, where some of his most judicious friends 
are exceedingly anxious that he should be station- 
ed, as the position where his talents would have 
the freest scope and the greatest efficiency. But 
hitherto all entreaties have failed to persuade him 
to dissolve the strong bond that unites him to his 


affected humility has resisted most of the solicita- | devoted church. 


tions which have been made for a wider circulation 
of his sermons and essays. 


He is the son of Rev. John Williams, who in 


A little incident will | the year 1825 resigned the pastoral charge of the 


illustrate this. Ata certain meeting of an associa- | Oliver-street Baptist Church of New York, which 
tion of Baptist ministers, which met at short inter- | he had held during 27 years, for a priesthood in 


vals for mutual improvement and criticism, Dr. | the church above. 


He was a native of Wales, 


W. was appointed to bring in an essay upon and came to this country in the year 1795, leav- 
Theological Instruction—or the true method of | ing home, kindred, and a flock of whose affec- 


Theological Seminaries. At the succeeding meet- ' tions he was entirely possessed, that his country- 
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men, who at that time were emigrating to this | 
country in large numbers, might not be as “ sheep 
having no shepherd,” scattered from the fold of | 
the church. He was a man of deep and fervent | 
piety, end of uncommon native vigor of mind. | 
He labored with great zeal among his people, not 
only dispensing the bread of life with an unremit- 
ted earnestness, but also distributing charities to 
the poor from his own limited store, visiting the 
sick comforting the afflicted, consoling the desolate. 

The following description of his character is 
given in his Memoir. Who will fail to recognise 
the likeness of the son in the portrait of the 
father?’ The mantle of Elijah descended upon 
Klisha :-— 

“ Few men equalled John Williams in the con- 
sistency of his Christian character, as a whole. 
We frequently see some one individual excellence 
carried out into glorious exercise at the expense 
and to the neglect of other virtues; but in his 
character, all the traits of true Christianity seemed 
to unite their beauty, without giving to any one 
feature an unseemly prominence. His zeal was 
ardent, but united with the greatest prudence. 
That prudence, instead of degenerating into 
crafiiness, was accompanied by the most pertect 
simplicity ; simplicity was tempered by meekness, 
yet his meekness had for its basis strong decision 
of character and unbending firmness of principle. 
He never insulted charity by offering to sacrifice 
on her altar the truth “as itis in Jesus,” and yet 
he never hoped to advance the cause of truth by 
bringing to her defence bigotry and intolerance. 
He loved the image of the Saviour wherever he | 
found it, and it was not the barrier of his own 
sect, or the badge of another, that could prevent 
him from acknowledging his union in spirit with | 
those whom the same Redeemer had purchased 
with the same blood.” 


Thus stands the brief epitome of the life of Wm. 
R. Williams, and such are the leading traits of 
his character. There may be some who will 
skeptically remark that they “ have never heard 
much of Dr. Williams,” and attribute to this 
sketch the fault of eulogy. T'o such, if there be 
any, we would quote as nearly as memory allows 
a remark made by a distinguished divine of the 
Presbyterian Church of New York, in the presence 
of a number of clergymen, on being asked, by an 
individual from abroad, for his candid opinion as 
to who was the greatest man among the clergy of 
New York: “If undoubted piety, unexampled 
humility, most comprehensive scholarship, wide 


| acquaintanceship with history, unusual attain- 


ments in literature, together with a refined taste, 
and rare genius as a writer constitute a great man, 
then William R. Williams, of the Baptist Church, 
is the man for whom you enquired.” We think 
that there are few clergymen who enjoy the re- 
gard and esteem of all denominations, to the ex- 
tent to which it is appropriated to the subject ot 
this sketch. His modesty is loved, his independ- 
ence is respected, his talents are honored, his ac- 
quirements are admired. But as we learn the 
results of such a life, how few can estimate the 
toil of its upbuilding or the solicitude of its pro- 
gress! We scan it in its completeness, admire, 
pass on and forget—unmindful that the sighs 
were the mementoes treasured beneath its corner 
stone, and that tears cemented its foundation! 


**T would express him simple, grave, sincere, 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natuial in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in looks 
And tender in aduress, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture !-—Is it like ?”’ 





“HE NEVER W 


His hope of publishing went down, 
The sweeping press rolled on; 

But what was any other crown 
To him who hadn’t one ? 

He lived—for long may man bewail 
When thus he writes in vain : 

Why comes not death to those that mourn 
He never wrote again ! 


Books were put out and *‘ had a run,”’ 
Like coinage from the mint; 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one they wouldn't print. 

Before him passed, in calf and sheep, 
The thonghts of many a brain: 

His lay with the rejected heap— 
He never wrote again ! 





ROTE AGAIN.” 


He sat where men who wrote went round, 
And heard the rhymes they built ; 

He saw their works most richly bound 
With portraits and in guilt. 

Dreams of a volume all forgot 
Were blent with every strain : 

A thought of one they issued not— 


He never wrote again ! 


Minds in that time closed o'er the trace 
Of books once fondly read, 
And others came to fill their place 
And were perused instead. 
Tales which young girls had bathed in tears 
Back on the shelves were lain : 
Fresh ones came out for other years— 
He never wrote again ! 
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Kaloolah, or, Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri: an 
Autobiography of Junathan Romer. Edited by W. 8S. 
Mayo, M.D. New York; G. P. Putnam. 1849, 


We noticed, last mouth, this new work very briefly, and 
now shall give our readers as large an extract as we can 
afford room for from its pages, that they may be-able to 
juclge of the correctness of our opinion of its author's talent. 
Dr. Mayo, the soi-disant editor, but real author of Kaloolah, 
is, as might be guessed from the first part of his narrative, 
if not a native of Nantucket, at least of Nantucket parent- 
age. He seems to have inherited from his aquatic ancestors 
a fondness for wandering and wild adventure; what he has 
not experienced he has invented in these singularly vaga- 
bondish fancies of aroamer. A sober, well constructed tale, 
or a rational continuous narrative, like that of Gulliver, or 
Robinson Crusoe, or even Baron Munchausen, would be an 
impossibility with such a writer as Dr. Mayo, whose genius 
is nothing if not of a roaming nature. The Doctor's style is 
flowing, easy, and often eloquent, sometimes piquant and 
always rapid; but it lacks character and individuality. If 
he had taken time to rewrite, prune, cut down, and correct 
his manuscript, omitting here and there an extravaganza and 
digresssion, Kalvolah would have found a great number of 
readers, and would have stood more distinctly out by itself 
among the numerous class of works to which it belongs. 
But, with all its redundancies it is a very readable, exciting, 
and amasing work, and those who read a part of it will be 
very sure to go on until they reach the end. As for the 
story it would be a difficult matter to analyze it, and, as for 
the style, some idea may be formed of it from the following 
descriptions and reflections, which we have selected at ran- 
dom : 

THE TROPICAL FOREST. 


“Fora long time had we pursued our way through the 
sombre forest, al! silent—sub.lue.l in spirit, and disposed to 
bow reverentially to receive the blessing which the religious 
old trees, with outstretched arms, seeme! invoking upon our 
heads. From all sides arose curious and horrid noises, that, 
like the grotesque grinning faces of Gothie architecture, 
served only to imerease the perva ling solemnity—the screech- 
ing of parrots, paroquets, and an infinite variety of birds an- 
known to aataralists even by name ; the chatte:ing of myri- 
ads of monkeys ; the occasional laugh and growl of animals 
of the livena family ; the wild rash and whirr of startled 
deer, harts, roe-backs, and the gliding, rastling sound of 
huge suakes, moving along the groun!, or around the gigan- 
tic trunks, and among the verdure of the gnarled branches. 

*** The great river ts in front of as,’ replied Hassan; and 
in a few minutes we emerged from the dark forest, and stood 
upon its banks. There lay the broad stream, some fifty or 
sixty feet beneath as, and beyond it a vast expanse of open, 
ro!ling country, dotted with clamps of trees, and undulating 
with roun led hils, through which opened up leng vistas of 
surpassing beaaty. [ua the middle ground the hills grew more 
varied in their forms, and more abrupt, serviag to link, by 
an easy transition, the milder beauty of the river's bank with 
the lofiy grandeur of a chain of towering mountains in the 
back grounid. 

** From the foot of the bank npon which we stood ex- 
tended a wile beach of dark grey pebble: an! sand. It took 
us some time to tind a spot at which our animals could de- 
seen. From the beach the view was mach restricted of the 
country on the other side of the river, but the loss was made 
up by the pleasing ou line of the bank, and the magnificence 
of the messes of rock an! verlare that towered above us be- 
hind, and extended as far up and down as the eve could 
reach, Gigantic flowering creepers, splendid specimens of 
the rock hugging ceres, and a magnifivent flower, like a 
merning glory. but as large as a man’s hat, and of a brilliant 
blue aud gold, covered and concealed the angular points 
and rough projections of the cliffs. Among these, as in the 
forest we had passed, revelled a thousand different kinds of 


| decked in all the prismatic colors ; humming-binls ; golden 
| and purple woodpeckers, and a little bird that Kaloolah 
clapped her hands at the sight of, and called the kinkapal, 
or gem-bird. Around its head and neck were litile tufts of 
plumage of different hues, that reflected the sunlight as 
brightly as a briliant of the first water. The wings and 
body were of a plain grey, while the head and neck were 
clothed as with a little casque and corselet of diamonds, 
rubies, and opals, Here, too, floated several specimens of 
the froul bell, a bird which may justly be pronounced one 
| of the greatest ornithological curiosities in the world. Its 
| body is about the size of a wren, and without wings, but 
' from every point on its surface come out the most delicate 
| feather streamers, a foot or more in length. Wonderful is 
| the delicacy and lightness of this large mass of plumage in 
which the little body of the bird is concealed. The finest 
| feathers of the ostrich or the bird of paradise are coarse in 
| comparison. The outer extremity of each feather is of a 
| pure white, but towards the body the brightest hues of green, 
| blue, purple and gold, so that the wind, parting the masses 
of graceful plumage as the bird floats slowly along, reveals 
| each moment new combinations of color to the delighted 
| eye. But not the least curious part of the froulbeil’s strue- 
| ture is the machinery with which, in the absence of wings, 
it is furnished for locomotion. The bill is simply a tube, 
open at both ends, and extending directly through the head, 
so that one orifice is directly in front, the other behind. 
| From the middle of this tabe, or from the top of the head, 
| rises a hollow, cartilaginous globe, capable of expansion and 
| contraction ; this communicates with the tube. in which are 
| two valves, the one in front opening towards the globe, the 
one behind, away from it. When the globe is expanded a 
vacuum is produced, and the air rushes in through the valve 
in front. When the globe contracts, the valve closes, and 
the air is forced out through the other valve behind ; and 
| thus, by an alternate action of suction and propulsion, the 
froulbell is able to move along slowly, when the wind is not 
| too high. The flexibility of the neck enables the bird to 
direct the tabe to any angle of elevation, and thus, aided b 
the legerity of its plumage. to ascend to any height. akheugh 
it generally flies low in search of small insects and animal- 
| cule, which, when sucked into the globe, are retained in 
the convolution of a lining mucous membrane, and after- 
watds transmitted into the stomach. The passage of the air 
through the valves occasions a pleasant flute-like sound, 
which varies in tone and quality with the size of the bird 
and the rapidity of its motion.’’ 





KALOOLAH. 


‘* Hitherto Kaloolah had not had the advantage of having 
been seen through the magnifying glass of the tmagination, 
She had been too near to admit of it, but now that there 
was evidently a distance growing between us, my fancy 
began to have more scope. For the first time I took a fair 
look at her through my mental telescope. adjusting the focus 
for parallel rays, and putting on a high power, so as to fill 
the field of view with her manifold perfections. As I sat 
and watched her lithe figure. swaying with every emotion— 
one tiny hand half hidden in the lion’s mane, the other 
gracefully moving in expressive gesture—her black eyes now 
beaming, now melting; her fruity mouth; ber rich hair 
waving in clustered ringlets; aud ner laugh and voice, so 
eminently persuasive and thorough-bred in its simple and 
earnest abandon —as [ sat, and with sharpened senses drank 
in ail this, a slight feeling of anxiety, for the first time, came 
over me. Jt ws difficu/t to repel theidea. that perhaps this 
star, now culminating so brilliantly in the zenith of love, 
mizht turn wut to bea comet moving in a pathof such 
eccentricity and inclination as to put the chance of its inter- 
secting my orbit again. out of question entirely.’* 


THE THRONE-ROOM— FRAMAZUGDA, 


‘*Slowly we moved up the gorgeous hall, which now 
seemed, by contrast, as silent as death. The guards on 
either side presented their gongs, which proved to be shields, 
and stood with their head. bowed low, immovable as statues, 





birds of the mot glorious plumage ; little paroquets, be- 
0 i 


We reached the upper end, and, emerging throngh an arched 
doorway, hang with heavily embroidered curtains, entered 
a large circular room of at least a hundred feet in diameter. 
The :oof was curiously arched and grained, an! appeared to 
be of white marble, and from it depended several large 
chandeliers of alabaster, rock crystal. and gold, which dif- 
fused a brilliant bat mellow ligit around. A large carved 
and gilded ring ran round the room for a cornice, and from 
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this depended curtains or hangings of crimson and gold, 
which, at equal distances, were pulled aside and looped up, 
disclosing the walls, empanelled in olue and silver. Two- 
thirds of the floor was a rich arabesque mosaic, representing 
a variety of nondescript and fanciful vines, leaves and fruits. 
This portion of the room was ornamented with vases ef 
flowers, and was oveupiec by several groups of dignitaries, 
habited in flowing robes of gorgeous feather cloth, worked 
with gold and gems, and in crimson and blue head-dresses, 
from which waved the inimitable plumage of” the froul- 
bell. 

** The other third of the room was elevated the height of 
two broad steps, and covered with a richly-figared carpet of 
asphaltum, with tafis of cotton and wool of the kind that 
I have before described In the middle of this portion of 
the room was a small carved ivory platform about eight 
feet square, and approached on three sides by three low 
steps, running the whole length. From this platform arose 
a curiously constructed wide cushioned chair, The begs and 
arms were mae of solid tusks of ivory, inlaid with gold and 
silver. The back was formed of an iinmense gold shield, 
which wag held in the claws of two large silver lions ram- 
pant, at the sides of the chair. One broad step, upon 
which, at either end, had been placed two cushions, led up 
to the throne, over the arms of which, somewhat like a 
shaw! thrown carelessly across a chair, was a purple cloth, 
sparkling with gems. This drapery hung neglected in flow- 
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scription of English life, in particular of a kind which we 
have hitherto been unused to, we doubt not that the ** Let- 
ters from Abroad’’ will be much more extensively sead, and 
will do more good, than any of his more serious publications, 
Mr. Coleman’s mission and betters gained him free access to 
the best society of England, and domiciliated him in some 
of the best and richest houses in the kingdom, and his de- 
seriptions of English interiors have more novelty thun we 
have been accustomed to find imp the letters of other tourists. 
Here is a delightful description of am English Parson- 
age :-— 

** You see the date of my letter (Nottinghamshire), and I 
have seldom in my iife passed a more agreeable Sanday. [| 
have been twice at church, an! am staying with the clergy- 
man. He is a gentleman of fortune, and theagh withent 
title himsel!, he married a lady of rawk, and bis family are 
allied by blood er marrage to some of the highest aristocracy 
in the kingdom. He specially invited me to come anid pass 
a few days with him; and I eame by appointment yester- 
day, and shall leave to-morrew, us my engagements do net 
admit of longer delay, theugh he bas urged me te remain, 
He has a smail chereh ; a parish, with the exception ef a 


| few families, composed principally ef tenant farmers and 


ing folds—on one side, half hiding the lion supporting the | 
shield—and falling away to the right and left. in graceful | 


amplitude, rested far out upon a carpet to which it was 
firmly anchored by tags of solid gold, about the size and 
shape of a six- pound shot. 

** From the ceiling depended a Instrous canopy, formed by 
eight winged serpents. ‘They were represented as twisting 
their tails around a golden ring at the roof, and after uni- 
ting their bodies, descending, until at a proper distance over 


laborers. His salary is £900, that 1s abowt $4,500, ani a 
house and glebe of about forty acres, His father, a man of 
great wealth, lives directly in his neighborhood. 

Imagine a beantifa! country, not matarslby fertile, bat 


| made one of the mest produetive by cultivation, and every 


the chair, they diverged like the radiating serpents in a sky- | 


rocket, and, spreading their wings, formed a large spherical 
dome. The necks of the serpents continued off beyond the 
circamference of the canopy, and, twisted in all directions, 
served to support long pendent necklets of precious stones. 
In the mouth of each serpent was a smal! buneh of natural 
flowers.”’ 


SINGULAR SALUTATION, 


** As we entered the room the groups of dignitaries I have 
mentioned as occupying the paved portion of the floor, made 
way for us. Silently, and in obedience to the signals of an 
old fellow, with a long white wand, they arranged them- 
selves in three parallel rows on each side, between the areh 
by which we were entering and the steps leading to the ele- 
vated portion of the room. Another wave of the wand, and 
each noble put his hands to the floor, and with a very dex- 
terous and gtaceful jerk, kicked his heels up in the air, and 
stood perfectiy straight and motionless upon his hands, with 
his head downwards. As we passed on, they snecessively 
resumed an upright position. I conld not but admire this 
new mode of salutation—it was so graceful, sach a pleasing 
exemplification of the line of beauty, such a beautiful com 
bination of natural litheness with acquired dexterity, and so 
profoundly respectful.”’ 


Letters from Abroad. By Henry Coleman. 2 vols. 
Boston, 1849. 


where covered with @ most luxnriapt vegetalion ; imagine 
roads as fine as ean be trodden, withont a pebble to impede 
the carriage, and bounded with green and meatby-trimimed 
hedges ; »magine here and there a substantia! |arm-lhouse, 
surrounded with wecres and aeres of green crops, and muny 
of them with stacks of wheat and barley made im the most 
finished and beautiful manner, in some eases twenty, thirty, 
and even forty in number. containing, by estimate, twe 
hondred and three hundred bushels of graim each. (J) am 
only stating facts) ; imagine your approach to a large elnstes 
of ornamental trees, through whieh you see the turrets of 
the house rising, and occasionally appearing amd disappear- 
ing as you approach ; inagine several smooth avenues, bor- 
dered with shrubs and flowers of the richest deseription : 
imagine an extensive lawn, stretching tar away im front of 
one side of the house, as smooth as Milton deseribes #, with 
the sheep and cattle grazing wpon Wt > nmagine a beautiiul 
mirrored lake of half a mile im length, and with corespend- 
ing width, ghstening and sparkling at the foot of the lawn ; 
imagine a grove of magnificent forest trees. in the rear e! the 
parsonage, with the towers of the okt church mantled with 


| ivy, showing its gray and venerable image among these 
| trees, with its church-yard, and marble amd mess vrown 


| and the fruit garden can supply ; 


Mr. Coteman is an Unitarian clergyman, a native of | 


Massachusetts, who was employed by the Legislature of that 
State to make survey and report of ‘its agricultural resources, 
This he did in a manner which showed his fitness for the 
duty. We have read few books on agriculture with a 
greater degree of interest than we perused his agricultural 
reports. After this labor was completed he removed to 
Genesee County in this State, and there commenced farm 
ing, and undertook the publication of an agricultural jour- 
nal. Hesoon abandoned these employments and went to 
England for the purpose of making a report of the condition 
of agricultural science in that country and other parts of 
Europe. His work on European agriculture éxcited a good 
deal of attention. The ** Letters from Abroad’’ were writ- 
ten while he was abroad, but without being intended for 
publication. Since he returned he has very properly given 
them to the public, and, as they are written in a very pleas- 
ant, unambitious and gossiping manner, and aboand in de- 


monuments, where Old Mortality might find congenial em- 
ployment for days and months, and vou will have some lit- 
tie notion of the exterior of my transient resting-place. Now 
enter the house, and find the libraries stored with books, 
and the drawing rooms, elegant in their plainest attire, bat 
crowded with the most beantifal ebjeets of ormament and 
curiosity, and fitted np with every possible appendage of 
luxury and comfort: imagine an elegant dining reom, the 
table covered with the richest plate, and this plate tilled with 
the richest viands which the culinary art, and the viniage 
imagine a horse at your 
disposal, a servant at your command (© anticipate every 
want; imagine an elegant bed chamber, a brigi:t coal fire, 
tresh water in basing, in goblets in tubs, napkins without 
stint as white as snow, a double mattress. a French bed, 
sheets of finest linen. a canopy of the richest sk, a table 
portfolio, writing apparatus and stationery, allumettes, a 
night lamp, candles and silver candlesticks, and bewatifal 
paintings and exquisite statuary, and every kind of chair or 
sofa but a rocking chair. and then von will have some litle 
notion of the place where | now am, and indeed a preity 
xecurate and not exaggerated description of my residence for 
the last three weeks—lour weeks—five weeks—ihree months 
—I cannot say how long, and then jodge whether it is not 
likely to spoil me. For the last fortnight. for example, with 
the exception of one day. I have dined off of silver and por- 
celain, and have sat down each day to a table assumptovns 
and abundant, and varions and elegant, as [ ever saw at 
any dinner party in Boston ; indeed, more so, and much of 
the time with a large party of ladies and gentlem-n, as ele- 
gant in dress and manners as you can meet with; never 
with less than four men servants, many times with eight or 
ten, and in one case | counted eleven, eight of whom were 
in elegant livery, trimmed with silver and with silver epau- 


| lettes, &c.’” 












































































































Mr. Coleman also had the privilege of being entertained by | 
a Duke, whose manner of living 1s thus pleasantly described : 


j 
“1 had supposed I had seen, several times before, the | 
summit of luxarious and elegant living, bat this | confess | 
' went beyond what f had met with ; and the beauty of the 
) whele was, that though there were so many parts. wheel 
within wheel, and one spring depending for its tension and 
movements upen another, yet there was not the slightest 
jarring or creaking, and although, for aught I know, there 
were one hundred servants about, and I do not believe there | 
were many less, you would scarcely have supposed, from any 
poise by night or day, that there was oue within a mile. 

*T asked, when I re ired, what time do you breakfast ? 
The Duke replied, * Just what time you please, from nine to 
twelve.”” I always came down at nine precisely, and found | 
the Duche-s at her breakfast. About half-past nine the Duke | 
would*come ia, and the ladies, one by one, soon after. At | 
breakfast, the side table would have on it, cold ham, cold 
chicken, cold pheasant or partridge, which you ask for, or to 
which, as 4s most common, you get up and help yoursell. 
On the table were several kinds of the best bread possible, | 
butter always fresh, mae that morning, as T have found at , 
all these houses: and if you ask for cotlve, or chocolate, it | 
would be brought to you in a silver coffee-pot, and you 
helped yoursell® if for tea, you would have a silver urn to 
each guest, heated by alcohol, placed by you, a small tea- 
pot, and a small cade of black and green tea to make for | 
yourself, or the servant for you. The papers of the morning, 
from London, (for a country paper is rarely seen,) were then | 
brought to you, and your letters, if any. At breakfast, the 
arrangements were made for the day, and if you were to ride, 
choose your mode, and at the minute, the horses and ser- 
vants would be at the coor. 

* At two o’clock is the lunch, which I was not at home 
to take, and very rarely cotake. A lunch at such houses, 
is in facta dinner; the table is set at half-past one, not 
quite so large as for dinner. Commonly, there ts roast meat 
warm. birds, warm or cold, coll chicken, cold beef, cold 
ham. bread, butter, cheeve, fruit, beer, ale and wines, and 
every one takes it as he pleases, standing, sitting, waiting for 
the rest, or not, and going away when he pleases ; dinner at 
seven, sometimes at eight, when all are congregated in the 
drawing-room, five minutes beiore the hour, in full dress. I 
have already told you the course at dinner, but at many 
houses, there is always a bill of fare—in this case written, | 
had almost said engraved, on the most elegant and e.nbossed 
colored paper; always in French, and passed round to the 
guests, Three days in suceession, we had different kinds of 
excellent fish, taken from ponds directly in the neighborhood 
of the house, on the Duke’s own grounds. After dinner, 
we had, every day, peaches, nectarines, grapes and pine- | 
apples in abundance. There were six of us at dinner, daily, | 
and eleven servants, most of them in livery ; the livery here 
consists of light yellow shoris and waisteoat, with white 
cotton or silk stockings, and’ pumps, a long blue coat trim 
med with silver lace and buttons, and silver epaulets on each 
shoulder, and white cravats ; those out of livery were in full 
suits of black, and if you meet the female servants of the 
upper class, you must take care not to mistake them for the 
lalies of the house. as there.is little to distinguish them in 
point of dress. After dinner, in half an hour, the ladies re- 
tire, and in another half hour the gentlemen meet them in 
the drawing-room, Then do what you please ; read, play, 
talk, look at pictures and books, wait the retiring of others, 
or, at your pleasure, vou may find a candle in the passage, 
and go to your chamber, where you find a goo fire, and 
everything requisite to your comfort and convenience, in | 
perfect readiness and order. If you want a servant, there is 
one at your elbow ; if you require a laundress, your valet 
will take your clothes, and they will be returned as soon as | 
possible, in the best order, with the bill. Now adieu. 

P.S.—I forgot to say, if you leave your chamber twenty 
times a day, alter using your basin, you would find it clean, | 


and the pitcher replenished on your return; and that you 
cannot take vour clothes off, but they are taken away, 
brushed. folded, pressed. and placed in the bnrean, and at 
the dressing hour before dinner, vou find vour candles lighted, 
vour clothes laid ont, your shoes cleaned. and everything 
arranged for use. I neversaw more attention. Tecan hardly 
couceive of more perfect house keeping, for yon scarcely 
ever see or hear anybody. unless you ring « bell, when aser 
vant instantly appears before you. as if trom the wainscoting. 
IT hope these detai!s, us they are all designed for your pezsonal 
gratification, will be to your taste. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. Py John Ruskin. 
With Ulustrations. Drawn and Etched by the Author. 
New York: John Wid-y. 1849. 


As Mr. Wiley is an honorable and conscientious man, we 
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wonder at his publishing a work which bears a falsehood on 
its title page. Those illustrations are neither drawn nor 
etched by John Ruskin, nor are they even etched at all; 
they are, on the contrary, very coarse lithographs by Saroni 
and Major of New York, and what such a sturdy lover of 
the truth as Mr. Ruskin will say, when he sees how his 
book has been reproduced on this side the Atlantic,his name 
traduced, and his labors appropriated without pay or recom- 
pence, it is not difficult to conceive. We suppose that the 


| printing of the tide page was an inadvertence, but it is an 
_ inexcusable one. Having said all that we have to atter against 


the publication, we must thank Mr. Wiley for furnishing 
the reading public of our country, in a handsome form and 
ata low price, one of the most important works on art that 
has yet been given to the world. The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture is something more than its title indicates, it isa 
philosophical essay on the ethics of art, and we know of no 
work upon the subject which contains a tenth part as much 
truth and profoundity, unless it be the ** Modern Land- 
scape Painters’’ of the same autbor, for John Ruskin and 
the ** Oxford Graduate,’’ whose criticisms on Turner have 
caused so great a sensation among artists and connoisseurs, 
are one and the same person. The title of the Seven Lamps 
is purely fanciful, but, under this title, the author divides his 
subjects the ethies of architecture, into seven distinct heads 
which are Sacrifice, Trath, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, 
Obedience. 

As it is quite impossible, in the circumscribed space to 
which we devote our notices of new hooks, to make an ana- 
lysis of this masterly work, we must be content with stating 
that the perusal of it afforded us a higher degree of satisfaction 
than any work of artistic criticism that we have ever exam- 
ined, and has left an impression upon our mind of the 
author’s power that no other writings on the morality of 
asthetics ever effected. There is no lack of architectural 
writings, bat, not to include such as are purely theoretical, we 
regard The Seven Lamps as the highest, most eloquent and 
philosophical that has ever been written. Those who have 
read the author's fist publication, and were charmed with 
his earnestness, his religious enthusiasm, his love of nature, 
his extensive knowledge of art, his independence of thought, 
boldness of expression, and eloquent style, need not be in- 
formed that the work before us is marked by these qualities, 


| They will take as much for granted. For the benefit of 


‘? 


those whv have not read the ‘* Modern Painters,’’ we give 


a few extracts from The Seven Lamps, rather as specimens 


of the author’s manner, than to convey Any thing like an 
adequate idea of the contents of the work :— 


FROM THE LAMP OF POWER, 
And first. of mere size: It might not be thought possible 
to emalate the sublimity of natural objects in this respect ; 
nor would it be, if the architect contended with them in 


| pitched battle. It would not be well to build pyramids in 


the valley of .Chamouni; and St. Peter's, among its many 
other errors, counts for not the least injurions. its position 
on the slope of an incohsiderable hill, But imagine it 
placed on the plain of Marengo, or, like the Superga of 


| Turin, or like La Salate at Venice! The fact is, that+he 
| apprehension of the size of natural objects. as well as of 


architecture, depends more on fortnnate excitement of the 
imagination than on measurements by the eve; and the 
architect has a peculiar advantage in being able to press 
close upon the sight such magnitude as he can command. 
There are few rocks. even among the Alps. that have a 
clear vertical fal! as high as the choir of Beauvais; and if 
we secure a gooil precipice of wall, or « sheer and unbroken 
flank of tower, and place them where there are no enormons 


| natural featares to oppose them, we shall feel in them no 


want of sublimity of size. 
* * * * * * 


** While, therefore, it is not to be supposed that mere size 
will ennoble a mean design, yet every increase of magnitude 
will bestow opos it a certain degree of nobleness : so that it 
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is well to determine at first, whether the building is to be 
markedly beauti/a!l or markedly sublime ; and if the latter, 
not to be withheld by respect to smaller parts from reaching 
largeness ol scale ; provided only, that it be evidently in the 
architect’s power to reach at least that degree of magnitude 
which is the lowest at which sublimity begins, rudely defi- 
nable as that which will make a living figare look less than 
lite beside it. It is the misfortune of most of our modern 
buildings that we would fain have an universal excellence 
in them ; and so part of the funds must go in painting, part 


in gilding, part in fitting up, part in painted windows, part | 


in small steeples, part in ornaments, here and here; and 
neither the windows, nor the steeple, nor the ornaments, are 
worth their materials.”’ 

{n this country of almost unvarying sunshine, the im- 
portance of the following extract ought tu be immediately 
recognised, 


** So that after size and weight, the Power of architec- 
ture may be said to depend on the a my (whether meas- 
ured in space or intenseness) of its shaslow ; and it seems to 


me, that the reality of its works, and the use and influence 


they have in the daily lifeof men (as opposed to those 
works of art in which we have nothing to do but in times of 
rest or of pleasure) require of it that it should express a 
kind of homan sympathy, by a measure of darkness as great 
as there is in human life; and that as the great poem and 
great fiction generally affect us most by the majesty of their 
masses of shade, pas pass se take hold upon us if they affect 


a continuance of lyric es eg but must be serious | 


often, and sometimes melancholy, else they do not express 
the truth of this wild world of ours: so there must be, in 
this magnificently human art of architecture. some equiva- 
lent expression for the trouble and wrath of life, for its sor- 
row and its misery; and this it can only give by depth or 
diffusion of gloom, by the frown upon its front, and the 
shadow of its recess. So that Rembrandtism is a noble 
manner in architecture, though a false one in painting ; and 
I do not believe that ever any building was truly great. un- 
less it had mighty masses, vigorous and deep, of shadow 
mingled with its sur'ace. And among the first habits that a 
young architect should learn, isthat of thinking in shadow, 
not looking at a design in its miserable liny skeleton ; but 
conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights it, and the 
dusk leaves it; when its stones will be hot, and ils crannies 
cool ; when the lizards will bask on the one, and the birds 
build in the other Let him design with the sense of cold 
and heat upon him; let him cut out the shadows, as men 
dig wells in unwatered plains ; and lead along the lights, as 
a founder does his hot metal; let him keep the full com- 
mand of both, and see that he knows how they fall, and 
where they fade. “His paper lines and proportions are of no 
value: all that he has to do must be done by spaces of light 
and darkness: and his business is to see that the one is 
broad and bold enough not to be swallowed up by the twi- 
light, and the other deep enough not to be dried like a sival- 
low pool by a noon day sun."’ 


FROM THE LAMP OF MEMORY. 


* As regards domestic buildings,there must always be a cer- 
tain limitation to views of this kind in the power, as well as 
in the hearts, of men ; still I cannot but think it an evil sien 
of a people when their honses are built to last for ons genera- 
tion only. ‘There is a sanctity in a good man’s house which 
cannot be renewed in every tenement that rises on its ruins ; 
and | believe that good men would generally feel tis; and 
that having spent their lives happily and honorably. they 
would be grieved at the close of them to think that the place 
of their earthly abode, which had seen. and seemed almost 
to sympathise in all their honor, their gladness, or their su!- 
fering —that this, with all the record it bare of them, and all 
of material things that they had loved and raled over, and 
set the stam» of themse! ves upon—was to be swept away, 
as soon as there was room made for them in the grave; that 
no respect was to be shown to it, no affection f-lt for it, no 
goo! to be drawn from it by their children ; that though there 
was «a monument in the church, there was no warm mona- 
ment in the hearth and house to them ; that all that they 
ever treasured was despised, and the places that had sheltered 
and comforted them were dragged down to the dust. 1 say 
that a good man would fear this: and that, far more. a goo:l 
son, » noble descen:lant, would fear doing it to his father’s 
honse. | sav that if men lived like w on indeed, their houses 
would be temples—temples which we should hardly dare to 
injure, and in which it would make us holy to be permitted 
to live; and there must be a strange dissolution of natura! 
affection, a strange onthankfulness for all that homes have 

iven and parents taught, a strange conscionsness that we 
Seve beea unfuitiial to owr fathers’ honor, or that our own 








lives are not such as wonld make our dwellings sacred to our 
children, when each man would fain build to himself, and 
build for the little revolution of his own life only. And I 
look upon those pitiful concretions of lime and clay which 
spring up in mildewed forwardness out of the kneaded fields 
| abont our capital—uapon those thin, tottering, foundationless 
| shells of splintered wood and imitated stone—upon tl:ose 
gloomy rows of formalised minuteness, alike without differ- 
jence and without fellowship, as solitary as similar—not 
| merely with the careless disgust of an offended eye, not 
merely with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, but with a 
| painful foreboding that the roots of our national greatness 
| must be deeply cankered when they are thus loosely struck 
| in their native ground ; that those comfortless and unhonor 
ed dwellings are the signs of a great and spreading spirit of 
popular discontent ; that they mark the time when every 
man's aim is to be in some more elevated sphere than his 
natural one, and every man’s past life is his habitual seorn ; 
when men build in the hope of leaying the places they have 
built, and live in the hope of forgetiing the years that they 
| have lived; when the comfort, the peace. the religion of 
| home have ceased to be felt ; and the crowded tenements of 
a straggling and restless population differ only trom the tents 
of the Arab or the Gipsy.by their less healthy openness to 
the airof heaven, and less happy choice of their spot of 
earth ; by their sacrifice of liberty without the guin of rest, 
and of stability without the luxury of change.”’ 


FROM THE LAMP OF OBEDIENCE. 


** A day never passes without hearing our English archi- 
tects called upon to be original, and to invent a new style; 
about as sensible and necessary an exhortation as to ask of a 
man who has never had rags enough on his back to keep out 
cold. to invent a new mode of cutting a coat. Give him a 
whole coat first, and let him concern himself about the fash- 
ion of it afterwards. We want no new style of architecture, 
Who wants a new style of painting or sculpture? But we 
| want some style. It is of marvellonsly little importance, if 
| 





we havea code of laws and they be good laws. whether 
they be new or old, foreigu or native: Roman or Saxon. or 
Norman or English Jaws. But it is of considerable import- 

ance that we should have a code of laws of one kind or 
another, and that code accepted and enforced from one side 
| of the island to another, and not one law made ground of 
judgment at York and anotherin Exeter. And in tike man- 
ner it does not matter one marble splinter whether we have 
an old or new architecture, but it matters everything whether 
we have an architecture truly so called or not: that is, 
whether an architecture whose laws might he tanght at onr 
schools from Cornwall to Northumberland. as we tench Eng- 
lish spelling and English grammar, or an architecture which 
is to be invented fresh every time we build a workhouse ora 
parish school, There seems to me to be a wonder'ul misun- 
derstanding among the majority of the architects at the pre- 
sent day as to the very nature and meaning of originality, 
and of all wherein it consists. Originality in expression does 
not depend on invention of new words: nor originality in 
poetry on invention of new measures ; nor, in painting, on 
invertion of new colors, or new modes of using them. The 
chords of music. the harmonies of color, the genera! princi- 
ples of the arrangement of sculptural masses. have been de- 
termined long ago, and, in all probability. cannot be added 
to any more than they can be altered, Granting that they 
| may be. snch additions or alterations are much mere the 
work of time and of multitudes than of individual inventors. 
We may have one Van Eveck, who will be known as the 
introducer of a new style once in ten centuries, wut he him- 
self will trace his inveniion to some accidental bve play or 
pursuit ; and the nse of that invention will depend altogether 
on the popular necessities or instinets of that period, Onyi- 
nality depends on nothing of the kind. A man whe has 
the gift. will take up any style that ix going, the style of his 
day. and will work in that, and be great in that. and make 
everything that he does in it look as fresh as if every thought 
of it had just come down from heaven.”’ 


Dante's Inferno. A Literal Prose Translation. By Dr. 
Carly’e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


— 


A translation like this, of a poem of which everybody has 
heard, but, comparatively, few have read, is a god-send to 
general readers as well as scholars. Dr. Carlyle is a brother 
of the Carlyle whose profound criticisms, mystical philoso- 
phy, queer sty'e, and fine imagination have rendered the 
name immortal. Dr. Carlyle appears to be as honest and 
straightforward a man as his illustrious brother. and he has 
given us here a key to the man and poet Dante, which all 
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other translators have miserably failed to furnish ; in fact 
the other Englishmen who have attempted to translate 
Dante have only given us a weak paraplirase, bat in this 
* fiteral rendering ef the thoughts of the mighty man, who 
went down to hell and described what he saw there, we get 
an idea of the Daate who is to Italians what Shakespeare is 
tous. We wish that Homer could be rendered into English 
in a similar manner, and that some Frenchman would un- 
dertake to give nis countrymen such a readering ef Shak- 
speare, for in the wretched translations of Shakspeare into 
French which now exist, our Gallic friends have no more 
idea of the great dramatist than they have of a true republic. 
Dr. Cailyte explains in his preface so well the method which 


he pursued in his translation, and his reasons for adopting a | 


manrer which, at first, seems so unnatural, that we prefer 
giving an extract from his preface to one from the translation 
itself, which we advise our readers to procure if they wish to 
become well acquaiated with the immortal work of Italy's 
grest poet. 


“No single particle has been wittingly left unrepresented 
ga it, for which any equivalent ceuld be discovered ; and the 
few words that have been added are marked ia italics. 
Koglish readers, it is hoped, will here find a closer, and 
therefore, with all its defects, a warmer version than aay 
that has hitherte been published for them. 

“* The Italian text, carefully collated from the best edi- 
tions, is printed beneath, in order to justify and support the 
translatioa, which is perhaps teo literal for standing alone : 
ani likewise te enable those who have any knowledge of 
italian to understand the original itself more easily, and 
with less ebstruection eajoy the deep rhythmic foree ard 
beaaty of it, which cannot be transferred into any ether lan- 

nage. 

. New arguments or explanatery introductions, intended 
to diminish the number and burden of indispensable notes, 
ace prefixed to the cantos. The notes themselves are either 
original, er taken directly, and in no case without accurate 
reference, from the best Italian commentaters and historians ; 
and above all, fram Dante’s ewn works, wherever anything 
appropriate ceuld be met with. Illustrative or parallel pas- 
sages are queted in them, from the Bible, and from Virgil 
and other ancient authors, te shew the way in which Dante 
used his materials; and more sparingly from Chaucer and 
Milton, beth ef whom had read the Divina Commedia with 
poetic warmth and insight, before producing any of their 
own great werks. The endless passages which might have 
been quoted from Italian writers, are excluded for the sake 
of brevity, and as being far less near and less interesting to 
as. 

‘* Finally, the doubtful, difficult, or obsolete words are ex- 
plained between the netes aad the original text er in the 
notes themselves. A brief account ef the most remarkable 
editions, comments, and translations, is given at the com- 
mencement, together with a sketch of Dante’s Hell and his 
journey through it. And the volume concludes with a com- 
plete index of the proper names that are mentioned er alluded 


** Now this simple statement will sufficiently show that the 
present undertaking is upon a plan quite different from that 
of the ether English translations ; and therefore enters into 
no competition with them, aud requires no apology. I am 
persnaded that all who know anything of the manifold sig- 
nificance of the original, or of its old and recent history, will 
be glad to see another faithfal effort made to bring the true 
meaning of it nearerto English readers. Bat, for several 
purposes, and more especially for the guidance of younger 
students, it may be useful to state also, in a few words, the 
reasons that have gradually led to this mew experiment, and 
the feelings and convictions under which it was begun. 
They are as follows: 

“dn the year 1834, being called to Italy by other duties, f 
first studied the Divina Commedia, under guidance of the 
most noted literary Dilettanti of Rome and other places. I 
heard them read it with wondrous gestures and declamation, 
and talk of it in the usual! superlatives ; learnt by heart the 
stories of Francesca, Ugolino, &c., and eould speak very 
fluently about them. But, as a whole, it took little serious 
hold of me at that time. The long, burdensome, incoherent 
jamble of contending notes in the Paduan edition of 1822— 
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Dante ; and got intimately acquainted with various Italians 
of different ranks, who, without making any pretensions to 
literatare, or troubling themselves with conflicting commen- 
taries, knew all the best passages, and would recite them in 
a plain, sober, quiet tone—now rapid, now slow, out always 
with real warmth—like people who felt the meaning, and 

| was sure of its effect. To them the Divina Commedia had 
become a kind of Bible, and gaveexpression and expansion 

| to what was highest in their minds. The difference between 

them and the Dilettanti seemed infinite, and was all the 
more impressive from the gradual way in which it had been 
remarked. 

*: The contemporary Historians, or Chroniclers, of Florence 
and o her pore of Italy, were afterward studied, in connec- 
| ion with Dante and his earliest commentators ; and here the 
meaning of the great Poem first began to unfold itself in de- 
tail, and apart from its mere literary merits. 1t became sig- 
| nificant in proportion as it was felt to be trae—to be, in fact, 





the sincerest, the strongest, and warmest utterance that had 
| ever come from any human heart since the time of the old 
| Hebrew Prophets. Diligent readers of those contemporary 
historians will find that the Poet, among other things, 
took the real historical facts of this age, and took them 
with surprising accuracy and transcendent impartiality, 
extenuating nothing, exaggerating nothing, though often 
rising into very high fervor and ipdignation. And hey will 
also find that there was enongh in those old times to excite a 
great, earnest, far-seeing man, such as Dante; and send 
him into the depths and heights of Prophetic Song. These 
times had already produced Sicilian Vespers, and tragedies 
enough; and carried within them the seeds of Bartholomew 
Massacres, of Thirty- Years’ Wars, and French Revolutions, 
aud the state of things that we now see over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe and elsewhere. They were times of transi- 


| tion, like our own—the commencement of a New Era, big 


with vast energies and elements of change ; and * the straight 
way was lost.’ It is only the phraseology, the apparatus, 
and outward circumstances that are remote and obsolete ; all 
else is the same with us as with Dante. Onur horizon has 
grown wider than his: our cireumnavigators do not find that 
Mount of Purgatory on the other side of the globe ; the Con- 
tinents of America stands revealed in his Western Hemis- 
phere of Ocean ; the Earth is no longer the ‘ fixed and sta- 
ble’ Centre of our Universe ; but the great principles of trath 
and justice remain unaltered. And to those among our- 
selves, who, with good and generous intentions, have spoken 
lightly and unwisely concerning Dante. one has to say, not 
without sadness: study him better. His ideas of Mercy, 
and’Humanity, and Christian Freedom, and the means of 
attaining them, are not the same as yours: not the same, 
but unspeakably larger and sounder. He felt the infinite 
distance between Right and Wrong, and had to take that 
feeling along with him. And those gentle qualities of his, 
which you praise so much, lie at the root of his other heroic 
—— and are inseparable from them. All anger and in- 

ignation, it may safely be said, were much more painfal to 
him than they can be to you. The Dante you have criti- 
cised is not the real Dante, but a mere scare crow—seen 
through the unhealthy mist of your sentimentalisms. Why 
de you keep preaching your impracticable humanities, and 
saying Peace, peace; when there is no peace? Is there 
nothing within your own daily observation or experience to 
make you seek for surer footing, and prevent you from try- 
ing te heal the foulest ulcers ‘by merely hiding them, and 
talking mildly about them? Have you not this very year 
beheld the whee of a great nation, franticly, and with world 
wide re-echo, a universal Brotherhood, and Free- 
dom, and Equality, on hollow grounds; and then, within 
four short months, as a natural and inevitable consequence, 
slanghtering each other by thousands The hamanest men 
of all countries are beginning to grow sick and weary of such 
expensive sham humanities. 

** It was under such impressions as these that I first thought 
of publishing a correct edition of the Original Text, with 
English Arguments, and Notes explaining all the difficult 
passages, allusions, &e. But this plan, I was told by the 
best authorities I had an opportunity of consulting, would 
‘make a piebald, monstrous Book, such as has not been 
seen in this country ;’ and therefore, not without reluctance 
and misgiving, I resolved to attempt the Literal Prose Trans- 
lation at the same time, and send forth this first volame— 
complete in itself—by wayof experiment. The process of 
breaking in pieces the harmony and quiet force of the Origi- 
nal, and having to represent it so helplessly and inadequate- 





ly in another language, has been found as painful as was 
anticipated, and the notes as hard to compress; bat from 


recommended as the best—had helped to darken and perplex beginning to end, all the difficulties of the task have at least 


every part of it that required any comment. 


| been honestly fronted ; and readers who are already familiar 


“ During the seven years which followed, [ often studied with Dante and his commentators, will be able to estimate 


i again, at leisuce hours, along with the other works of | the quantity of labor required for the performance of it.’’ 
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The History of the United States of America, from the in company with William Brewster, the rnling e’der of the 


Discovery of the Continent to the organization of Gov- 

ernment under the Federal Constitution. By Richard 

Hildreth. Vol. 1. Harper & Brother. New York, 

1849. 

To those who prefer fact to fancy, and who have sufficient 
information and capacity of reasoning todraw just inferences 
from known trotlis, such a history as this new record of facts 
by Mr. Hildreth will be far more acceptable than if it were 
embellished with the romantic beauties and philosophical 
reflections which so abound in Macanlay’s history as to 


nearly smother the facts which he uses as the foundation of 


cengregation. The pa'ent prombed by the Virginia Com 
pany was readily granted, and some merchants of Lenion, 
among the most active of whom was Ti. emas Westen, out 
| of sympathy with the religious views of the proposed emi * 
grants, agreed to ailvance the nece-sary mreans ; spon a bar- 
gain, however, not very faveraile te the colonists. Yor 
every ten pounds paid in Jessthan fifty dollars). an interest 
was to be acquired in the joint steck equivalert to that of 
an able-bodied emigrant who contribated his personal ser 
vices to the enterprise. The whete property wae to remain 
a joint stock for sevem years, at the end of which a division 
was to take place. 
** It was arranged that Robinson shoald remam behind 
with sach of the Leyden congregation as were not yet ready 


his work. For our own part we confess to a preference of | to embark, or were not thought #t for pioneers. After a 


Mr. Hildreth’s manner of dealing with histery ; not that we 
are insensible to the felicities of Mr. Macaulay’s style, or 
the beauties of his romantic and picturesque descriptions, but 
we prefer in an historical work to have nothing but the raw 


materia}, disencambered of all extraneous matter. Such a | 
history is Mr. Hildreth’s. The style is plain, transparent, | 


and sufficiently vigorous. It is free from affectation and is 
simple to severity. He givés us all that we desire to know 
on the subject of which he treats; he is content to give us 
facts, for which we are grateful, and has too much respect 
for us, to force upon our notice his own opinions of what 
might, could, would, or should lave been done. If he has 
any imaginative activity he keeps it to himself, for whieh 
we are grateful ; and he has the modesty ‘o take it for grant- 


ed that his reader has some knowledge of affairs in general | 


as well as himself. There will necessarily be a great many 
opposing opinions respecting the merits of this work as com 
pared with other histories ; those who are too indolent to éo 


their own thinking will call it anphilusuphical, while those | 


who lack imagination will call it dry ; but to those who 


like to think for themselves, and have imaginations of their | 


own, it will be a very acceptable record of the most inte- 
resting point of the history of the world. It will be comple- 
ted in three volumes, and we think that we have already 
sail enough to give our readers a clear idea of its general 
quality ; but, as a matter of justice to the author, we make 
one extract to show the style of his narrative :— 


VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER, 


‘* By degrees, however, and in small parties, they escaped | 


to Holland, and established themselves at Amsterdam, where 
there was already a church of English exiles. Between that 
church and some of the new comers disputes presently arose, 
te avoid which John Robinson, one of the recent emigrant 
preachers, removed with his followers to Leyden. where 
they remained for several years in the enjoyment of their 
separate church organization. 

‘* Bat they found it diffieult to obtain a livelihood ; they 
did not like the free manners of the Datch, which partook 


bat little of Puritan austerity ; their children left them, | 


some as soldiers, others as sailors; and their congregation 
was thus in dangerof dying out. Colonization in America, 
which had lately come into vogue, seemed particularly suited 
to their circumstances. They had thoughts of going to Gui- 
ana, where the Dutch already had some trading posts on the 
lissequebo. To that region of fabulous wealth public at- 
tention had just been attracted by the last anlucky voyage 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, which he had been released from the 
Tower to undertake, and which resulted in his execution 
under the old sentence, kept so long hanging over his head. 
‘* They preferred, however, on second thought, to remove 
to Virginia, provided they might establish a separate settle- 
ment, and be allowed to arrange religious matters according 
to their own ideas. Robert Cushman and John Carver, 
two of their principal men, went to England as agents. 
grant of land was readily promised by the company ; and 
there was even a prospect of oBtaining from the king— 
not, indeed, the desired guarantee on the yon a of religion, 
but a promise that they should not be molested. A bare 
promise of this sort was not quite satisfactory, and an at- 
tempt was made to procure the countenance of the Duteh 
overnment for a settlement at or near the month of the 
udson, which some Dutch merchants trading thither were 
ready to assist nee. That seheme having failed, as 
already mentioned, Cushman again proceeded to England, 


fast, a sermon, and a solemn parting from Kobinson and 
his flock, the selected adventmrers, ander the guidance of 
Brewster, the raling ehler, passed over to Sonthampton ip 
the Speedwell, a small vessel purchased in Holland for the 
| wse of the colony. Here they were jomed by Cashman in 
the Mayflower, a London ship hired tor the voyage, and 
having on board their provisions amd outfit. The passen- 
gers were distributed between the two vessels. which soon 
set sail ; bat the leakiness and bad trim of the Speedwell, 
which belied her name, joined to the faint-heartedness of her 
hired crew, not very well disposed to a service whieh would 
detain them as exiles on a distant and onknown ceast, 
obliged the little sqnadron to pat first into Dartmonth and 
then into Plymonth. At this latter port the leaky vesse) 
| was given up as unfit for the voyage. Some of her passen- 
gers were accommodated on board the Mayflower; bat 
Cushman, with some twenty others, unwillingly remained 
benind. 

* Thus deprive’ of her consort, the Mayflower reeom- 
menced her lonely veyage. Hudson River was the point 
aimed at; and, gnided by difference of latitude merely—for 
the difference of longituce was as yet very imperfectly 
| known—the master of the vessel expected to find it at no 
great distance from Cape Cod. After a tedions and boister- 
ous passage of two months, the extremity of that famous 
headland was seen. The ship was then turned to the south, 
but soon became entangled among shoals. The crowded 
passengers were very anxious to land; and, ender the eir- 
| Cumstanees, it was tndged best to enter Cape Cod harbor, a 
spacious haven at the extremity of that long and crooked 
| promontery. The tale has often been repeated ‘hat the 
Dutch, alarmed for their trade on the Hadson, had bribed 
the master of the Mayflower not to land there. The eon- 
temporary decuments find ne fank either with the honesty 
or the skill of the master, who, it is probable, was no Dateh- 
man, but a citizen of London, where the Mayflower be- 
longed. The jealonsies whieh afterwards arose between 
| these colonists and the Duteh of New Netherland. might 
easily give rise to this story first told by Secretary Merton 
| many yetrs after the foundation of the eolony.”’ 
| Lady Alice; or the New Una. Appleton and Co. : New 

York. 1849. 2 vals. 


| 

Lady Alice is a regularly constraeted novel, or, more pro- 
perly, romance, ef English high life ; there is hard}y 2 per- 
| sonage in it lower than an Ear), and all its personages are 
| not only nobles but of the highest mobility. It is steeped im 


| aristocraey ; there is not, from beginning to end, a liberal ov 
| republican sentiment in it; itis all high ehurch and high 
| blood ; one wonld think, from reading it, that it must have 
| been written by some royal Prince, at the very least ; the 
| author appears to have studied hardly anything bet books of 
the peerage and the books of ritual of the Cathelie Charch. 
| If he was not nursed upon the lap ef a duchess, one would 
| think he had at least been cradled by a countess. From his 
elaborate descriptions of finery and flammery of all kinds, he 
| seems to have been designed by nature for a tailor or a mi!- 
liner, yet his serious and earnest defence of dancing, 23 a re- 
ligions ceremony. seems to point him out as a dancing mas- 
| ter, while his evident arquaintance with the phasmacepeia, 
| assures us that he has spent some years behind the counter of 
an apothecary’s shop. From certain unmistakable marks, 
we know that he has been a devout student of Bulwer and 
D' Israeli, and, from his theology, we have little doubt of his 
being an admirer of Bishop Hughes. Altogether the New 
Una is a very curious book, such an one as we might 
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natarally expect from the king-loving high churchmen of 
England, but we could hardly look for such a work from a 
sou ef our soil, But the New Una is an American book, 
although it was first published in London where it excited a 
goo deal of attention, and was as extravagantly praised by 
some as it was dispraised by others. The author is Rev. 
7 Jedediah Huutiagton, a native of this state, and brother of 
the well known historical painter of the same name. Mr. 
Huntington was once a physician, he afterwards studied for 
the priesthood, and was settled as a pastor over a small con- 
gregation of Episcopalians in Vermont. He quitted his 
charge and travelled three er four years in Europe, where he 
seems,to have acquired an inordinate love of the outside 
parade of the Catholic Church, and the pomp and trumpery 
of high Ufe. The story of Lady Alice is extremely simple 
yet artificial, and the chief interests is almost smothered ander 
loads of useless «ligressions. Lady Alice is the daugliter of a 
Scotch Dake, and is an Episcopalian who crosses herself 


and goes to mass, and avails herself of a confessor. She 


falis in love with a Mr. Clifford, one of the impossibilities of | 


perfection common to boarding school novels, who is a 
Roman Catholic. She converts him over to her very pecu- 
liar kind of protestantism, they are married, and the story 
closes. It is prettily written, and the story is ingeniously 
constructed, so that it can be read without weariness. Bat 
it contains no nature, and none of those touches which 
meke the whole world kin. 


We make the following extract from the closing chapter | 
of this strange romance, which will afford a pretty good idea | 


of the authors deseriptive powers, and furnish a specimen of 
his peculiar Jove of ceremouials and ecclesiastical finery. 


‘Tt was on a brilliant morning of the auspicious month of 
June that the Cnapel of Lennox House was filled with the 
elite (as they say) of Britain, assembled to witness the dou- 
ble marriage of Alive Stuart and Grace Clifford. 

* By one of those peculiar privileges of the chapels of this 
princely house, of which we have already had ovcasion to 
speak, the naptial mass, (as in the language of rituals it 
shonld be calle!) celebrated on this occasion by the Hon. 
and Rev. Herbert Courtenay, was ordered according to the 
rite of that portion of the Catholic Charch to which the 
Dake, as 2 North Briton, necessarily belonged. On this 
occasion, for the first time, also, the celebrant and assistants 


—the latter the Duke’s six chaplains—were arrayed in the | 


vestments appointed by the law of the Church—in chasuble 
and dalmatic of white silk and gold, in albes of lace, like 
bridal veils, and richly broidered stoles. The sanctuary was 
hang with tapestry and decorated with a profusion of 
flowers. Wax lights—twelve in number, perhups to signify 
the Apestles—buarned in the golden candlesticks of that 
carved marble altar which has been already described. The 
eredence glowed with the splendor of the sacred vessels. 
The cup was offered in a jewelled chalic of elaborate work- 
manshi, presented by Alice as a bridal offering. On the 
same day she endowed a bishopric in a distant colony, and 
a church ia a poor and populous district of this overgrown 
metropolis. Those who think that the ric! and great ought 
to reserve their splendor for their own tables and retinue, 
and leave the table and the service of the Lord in poverty, 
we refer. for the patterns of all this, to an old-fashioued book 
ealled the Bible. 

* The ceremony, in short, was such as has not been wit- 
nessed in England since the early and vet unspotted reign of 
the sixth Edward; it was such a service as Crammer was 
wont to celebrate, which it would have gladdened the heart 
of Ridley to witness, and which exhibited the purified 


Church of England as she was in the beauty and love of her | 
espousals, before an adulterous tampering with the foreign | 


reformation had led her to prevarieate in her fidelity to the 

Eternal bridegroom, and to hide under a busnel the hallowed 

light whieh onee burned so clear on the altars of the 
rd. 


** The procession moves down the beautiful cloisters of the | 


new house! We shall leave the bridesmaids and the 
dresses, the bishops, and the presence of Roalty, to the 
Morning Post ; but we may mention that the difference in 
the behavior of the two birds was much observed. Grace 


could never be otherwise than high-bred and self-possessed. 





} 
-| Heavenly Court, than of measuring her inspired and holy 
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Her mien might have been quoted as the ideal of patrician 
dignity sofiened by the timidity of the woman. All agreed 
that her manner was perfect. 

** Alice was evicently absorbed in the religious solemnity. 
So profoundly hushed was the thronged chapel, so clear her 
own articulation at the moment of repeating the vows, that 
every syllable was distinctly audible, even to those who % 
could barely gain the portal; and though it was in silence, : 
and bowed within the silver gates of that sumptuous sanctu- 
ary that she listened to the chanting of the nuptial psalm, 
from the commencement of the Eucharistic office her voice 
blended with the burst of the response. adding its volumes of 
sweet sound to the harmonies of the Ter Sanctus, and sur- 
prising you inte the belief of an angelic unison in the Gloria 
in Exceisis. 

** This. and her air of rapt devotion, as if she had been a 
| St. Cecilia. as were observed, were severely criticised. Yet, 
| after all, when we consider the suffering which had preceded 
| her happiness, when we remember by what a scene in her 
| own history that chapel had been additionally hallowed, we 

may perhaps pardon her for forgetting the surrounding crowd, 
and thinking more of her Maker and Preserver and His 


Review. 


| passion of Love and religions gratitude by what might ap- 
| prove itself to these slaves of convention. 


‘Let ns transfer the scene to a spot which no such un- 
meet presence is permitted as yet to profane—to the stately 
and picturesque courts of Bromswold, the bright gardens in 
which they ar embowered. and the majestic sylvan solitudes 
surrounding all. 

** * That I should live to see this day, Excellenza! But I 
thought, when I saw the Signor Fitzalan enter our rooms 
that first morning, that our troubles were over." 

*** And you knew the Signor Fitzalan, Luigi ?” 

‘*** Did T know her Ladyship? But what was I to do, 
} your excellency? Do I ever know what is in your mind, 
Monsignore? If your signory took no notice, | supposed 
that your signory had your reasons. Had I ever known 
your excellency’s penetration at fault before in so many 
years? Till I saw your excellency fallen on the bed, and 
heard your delirium, [ could not persuade myself it was 
possible you had been deceived. Ah, what days were those! 
| Giorni henedetti! But they are over, and your signory is 
| happy ut last.’ 

** We have described E:lith’s nuptial evening—a license 
rarely taken by the moderns ;—it cannot be supposed that 
Alice’s was less beautiful and solemn, in the house where 
she was at once a hostess and a bride. The chastened joy of 
hr parents, the seriousness of her friends, the pions rever- 
ence of her brothers, the sympathy of her sisters, found alla 
place. 

** May we perhaps fitly describe a room where Clifford at 
| One time found himself ?—a room panelled with lilac silk in 
| pale gold mouldings, and decorated with many fine works of 
art. Two hugh murrors reflected the planet-like light of its 
silver cressetlamp. ‘Two staines, less than life, adorned it: 
—the Flora of the Capitol ; and the draped Antinous of the 
Lateran, the angustly beautiful head of which Alice had fan- 
cied to resemble her lover’s. On one porphyry tripod was 
an Etrasean vase—the design an holocaust; on another, a 
huge patera of exquisite form, on which was delineated the 
solemnity of an ancient oath. The mantel-piece, of white 
statuary marble, was a bas-relief of singular beauty, by one- 
of Alice’s friends. representing the Pleiades mourning forever 
their lost sister. It has been his own gilt, at Rome. Above 
it, hung the Departure from the Sepulebre, the gift of her 
mother, yet the most serious and affecting of her own 
works, 

‘*The adjoining room is green silk in the same moulding 
of pale gold. It has a carpet that muffles the step ; it seems 
the bower of one who is a Princess in the land Ona table 
of ivory, a branch candlestick of gold contains two ornate 
wax lights—the nuptial tapers. As many slender vases, of 
the same material as the branch, contains each a lily and a 
rose. The chairs are all of ivory; but the chief object in 
| the soft light and stillness of that bridal ehamber is the ivor 
| couch, classically formed. profusely carved, and half hens | 
oped in clouds of lace. On the conn'erpane of the bed— 
white satin brilliantly embroidered in gold and colours—the 
work and gift of Clarinelle St. Liz—reposes the same me 
mento of the divine sufferings that have purchased and 
sanctified all human bliss, which formerly protected the bed 
of the lonely Fitzalan. 

‘* A door is open into an oratory, where are that same 
altar and its furniture, and the prayer-desk. and the very 
books of prayer, from her dear room in the Pontefice; and 








here shall now be sung once more, and not once more only, St a4 | 
by their blended voices, the cheering psalms of the y 7 ‘9 
' Compline.”’ 4 
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The Woodman: A Romance of the Times of Richard III. | 





Holden’s Review. 


till another day; and al! the fierce and al! base passions 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. New York: Harper and | which are called forth by civil contest, had lain down to 


Brothers. 


James’ novels commence by the description of a horseman, 
that might have been seen emerging from a dark wood at the 
close of a wintry day, we give the beginning of this new 
novel, by Mr. James, to show that he can be original when 
he has a mind to be: 


** OF all the hard-working people on the earth there are 
none so servicable to her neighbors as the moon. She lights 
lovers and thieves She keeps watch-dogs waking. She is 
a constant resource to poets, and romance writers. She 
helps the compounders of almanacs amazingly. She has 
something to do with the weather, and the tides, and the 
harvest ; and in short she has a finger in every man’s pie, 
and probably more or less effect upon every man’s brain. 
She is a charming creature in all her variations. Her versa- 
tility is not the offspring of caprice ; and she is constant in 
the midst of-every change. 

‘**T will havea moon, say what yon will, my dear Pre- 
bend; and she shall more or less rule every page of this 
book. 

* There was a sloping piece of ground looking to the 
southeast with a very small, narrow rivulet running at the 
bottom. On the opposite side of the stream was another 
slope as like the former as possible, only looking in the op 
posite direction. ‘Titian, and Vandyke, and some other | 


painters, have pleased themselves with depicting, in one | 
picture, the same face in two or three positions ; and these 
two slopes looked exactly like the two protiles of one coun- 
tenance. Each had its little clumps of trees scattered about. 
Each had here and there a hedgerow, somewhat broken and 
dilapidated ; and each too had toward its northern extremity 
a low, chalky bank, through which the stream seemed to 
have forced itself, in those good old times when rivers first 
began to go on pi'grimages toward the sea, and, like many 
other pilgrims that we wot of, made their way through all 
obstacles in a very unceremonious manner. 

** Over these two slopes about the hour of half past eleven, 
post meridian, the moon was shining with a bright but fitful 
sort of splendor ; for ever and anon a light fleecy cloud, like 
a piece of swans-down borne by the wind, would dim the 
brightness of her rays, and cast a passing shadow on the 
scene below. Half an hour before, indeed, the radiant face | 
of night’s sweet queen had been vailed by a blacker curtain, 
which had gathered thick over the sky at the sun’s decline ; | 
but as the mvon rose high, those dark vapors became mottled 
with wavy lines of white, and gradually her beams seemed 
to drink them up. 

‘*It may be asked if those two sloping meadows, with 
their clumps of trees, and broken hedgerows, and the little 
stream flowing on between them, was all that the moonlight 
showed ? That would depend upon where the eye of the 
observer was placed. Near the lower part of the valley, 
formed by the melination of the land, nothing else could be 
perceived ; but walk half way up toward the top, on either 
side, and the scene was very much altered. Gradually rising, 
as the eye rose, appeared, stretched out beyond the chalky | 
banks to the north, through which the rivulet came on, a | 
large, gray, indistinct mass stretching all along from cast to 
west, the rounded lines of which, together with some misty 
gaps, taking a blush white tint in the moonlight, showed it 
to be some ancient forest lying at the distance, probably, of | 
two or three miles from the spot first mentioned. 

‘*But there were other objects displayed by the moon- 
light : for as those soft clouds, sweeping rapidly past, varied | 
her light, and cast bright gleams or gray shadows on the | 
ground, every here and there, especially on the southwestern 
slope, a brilliant spot would sparkle forth, flashing back the 
rays; and a nearer look showed naked swords, and breast- 

lates, and casques, while every now and then, under the 
increasing light, that which seemed a hillock took the form 
of a horse or of a human being, lying quietly on the green 
turf, or cast motionless down beneath a hedge or an old 
hawthorn tree. 

** Were they sleeping there in that dewy night? Ay, 
sleeping. that sleep which fears not the blast, nor the tem- 
pest, nor the dew, which the thunder can not break, and 
from which no trampet but one shal! ever rouse the 
sleeper. 

** From sunset till that hour, no living thing, unless it 
were fox or wolf, had moved upon the scene. The battle 
was over, the pursurers recalled, the wounded removed ; the 
burial of the dead, if it was to be cared for at all, postponed | 





sleep before the hour of which I speak. Even the homan 


— | vulture, which follows on the track of warring armies to feed 
There being a prevalent opinion afloat that all of Mr. | 


upon the spoils of the dead, bad gorged itself upon that field, 
and left the rich arms and housings to be carried away on 
the morning following. 

‘The fiercer and the baser passions, I have said, now 
slept ; but there were tenderer affections which woke, and 
through that solemn and sad scene, which no light but that of 
the moon, with nosound bat that of the sighing wind, some 
four or five persons were seen wandering about, half an hour 
before midnight. Otten, as they went, they bent down at 
this spot or at that, and gazed at some object on the ground. 
Sometimes one of them would kneel, and twice they turned 
over a dead body which had fallen with the face downward, 
For more than an hour they went on, pausing at times to 
speak to each other, and then resuming their examination— 
I know not whether to call it search; for certainly the 
seemed to find nothing if they did search, althongh they left 
hardly a square yard of the whole field unexplored. 

‘It was nearly one o’clock on the following morning, 
when with slow steps they took their way over the rise ; and 
the next moment the sound of horses’ feet going at a quick 
pace broke the silence. Thatsound, in the absence of every 
other noise, might be heard for nearly ten minutes ; and then 
all was stillness and solitude once more. 

* * * * * * 

** Years had passed, long years, since the little scene took 
place which I have described in the preceding chapter. The 
heads were gray which were then proud of the glossy locks 


| of youth. Middle life was approaching old age and chil- 


dren had become men, 

‘It was evening. The snn had gone down some two 
hours before ; and the lights were lighted in a large, com- 
fortable, well furnished room. The ceilings were vaulted. 
The doorways and the two windows were richly decorated 
with innumerable moulding ; and the discolored stone work 
around them, the clustered pillars at the sides, the mullions 
which divided the windows, and the broad pointed arches 
above, spoke that style of architecture known as the early 
English. The tables, the chairs, the cupboasd at the side, 
were all of old oak, deep in color, and rich in ornament 
The floor was covered with rushes, over which, in the cen- 
ter, was spread a piece of tapestry ; and the stone work of 


| the walls between the pillars was hidden by tapestry like 
| Wise, on one side representing the siege of Troy, on the other 


the history of David and Goliath, and on a third the loves of 


| Mars and Venus, which, though somewhat too luscious for 


our irritable imaginations, did not in those days at al! shock 
the chaste inhabitants of a nunnery. The fourth side of the 
room was untapestried, for there spread the immense, wide, 
open chimney. with a pile of blazing logs on the hearth, 
and, in the open space above the arch, a very early painting 
of the Madonna and child with gilt glouies around the heads 


| of both, and the meek eyes of the virgin fixed upon the 


-- ane profuse charms of the goddess of love on the other 
side. 

‘* This is description enough. The reader can easily per- 
ceiv the parlor of an abbess toward the end of the fifteenth 
century, the heterogeneous contents of which would be 
somewhat tedious to detail. 

** Let no one, however, form a false idea of the poor ab- 
bess of Atherston, from the admission into her own private 
chamber of such very ungodly personages as Mars and 


| Venus. She had found them there when she became abbess 


of the convent, and looked upon them and their loves as 


| upon any other piece of needle-work. Nay. more, had it 
| ever occurred to her that there was any thing improper in 
| having them there, she would probably have removed them, 


though to get a more decent piece of tapestry might have 


| cost her four or five marks. Not that she was at ali stiff, 


rigid, and severe, for she was the merriest little abbess in the 
world ; but she combined with great gayety of heart an infi- 
nite deal of innocence and simplicity which were perfectly 
compatible with some shrewdness and good sense. Shut up 
in a convent at a very early period, exposed to none of the 
vicissitudes of life, and untauglt the corrupting lessons of the 
world, her cheerfulness had been economized, her simplicit 

unimpaired, and her natural keenness of intellect nn ed 


| though there might be here and there a spot of rust upon the 


blade. It was without her own consent that she had gone 
into a convent. but neither with nor against her wishes, 
She had been quite indifferent ; and never having had any 
means of judging of other states of life, she was not discon- 
tented with her lot, and rather pitied than otherwise those 
who were forced to dwell in a world of which she knew 
nothing.’ 








INCE the com- 
mencement of the 
hot weather death 
has been busy 
among the re- 
nowned names, 
not only of Eu- 
rope, but of our 
own country.— 
Within a few 
brief days the na- 
tion bas had to 


some of the brav- 
est of our heroes. 
Gaines, Worth, 
and Duncan,who 
had escaped all 
the perils of war, 
were suddenly cut 
down by the 
breath of pesti- 
lence. Duncan 
was the yougest 
of these heroes, 
and, at the time 
of his death, 
which occurred in 
Mobile, he was 
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mourn the loss of | 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled ! 


** Another of those glorious minds that rose in the firma 
| ment of English literature at the close of the last century 
| has passed beneath a cloud, and henceforth its light will be 
closed to human vision. For fifty years it shone with the 
steady splendor of a planet, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who watched its course through the heavens, wor- 
shipped it with an idolatry only less devont than that which 
the Ghebirs of the East feel forthe rising day-god when from 
some mountain height they catch his earliest beams of gold. 
Tom Moore, the exquisite bard, the brilliant wit, the eutting 
satirist, the unsurpassed lyrist, the genial biographer, the 
erudite historian, is now laboring under a fatal mental 
eclipse, from which he will not emerge until that other and 
last eclipse falls upon his form and all that is mortal of him 
is consigned to the clod. The fate of Swift and other great 
| men is his, and he is dying at ‘the top first’—his physical 
| structure is surviving his mind, and he has degenerated and 





has become 


~** “a driveller and a show.’ 





‘‘ A great mind in ruins is one of the most melancholy 
spectacles that the dark experiences of this world display.— 
When the body reels and falls prostrate and lifeless on the 
bosom of its mother earth, and the immortal mind rises like 





j an eagle from its perch and soars with all its glittering 
| thoughts, cherished aspirations, and dazzling powers undes- 
| poiled, on undimmed pinions to the land that lies beyond 


bat thirty five. His history was remarkable. He was the the shadow and the cloud, the world admires while it 


son of very pdor parents, in Ulster County in this state, and 
was born in the vicinity of West Point. He was employed 
in assisting his father to draw wood to the Point, and some 
of the officers noticing his sprightliness and intelligence, 
asked him if he would like to be a cadet, the boy's hopes 
were awakened by the question, and he quickly replied : 
’ ** Yes sir, and f would graduate at the head of my class.’’ | 

Interest was made in his behalf by the officers at the 
Point, an appointment was obtained for him, and, true to 
his promise, he did graduate at the head of his class, and 
proved one of the bravest and best officers ye the institu- 
tion has produced. He was a Colonel at the time of his 
death, and was Inspector General of the Army. 

The late “resident Polk is another of the distinguished 
men who have been laid low during the past month. The | 
Cholera is still raging in every part of the country as we 


write, and we fear that we shall have but a sad record of | 
| 





events in our next number. 


Poor Tom Moore.—Among the sad events of the past | 
month may be enumerated the melancholy intelligence of | 
the utter prostration of the Poet Tom Moore’s mortal facul- 
ties. He is said to be already dead in mind, although he 
still lives in the flesh, as did Swift, and Southey, and Wal 
ter Scott, previous to their final dissolution. We had in- 
fended saying a word on this subject. bat we find, in the, 
Louisville Journal, a tribute to the genius of the Bard mi 
rin, from the pen of its poet editor, Prentice, which we | 
eopy for its tender and delicate appreciation of one of the 
most brilliant minds which our century has producetl; 





“Poor Tom Moorg.—Alas, 
“ The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 


mourns. But when the body becomes the mind's sepulchre, 
when the palsy of death first touches and withers up the 
glory and the pride of the man, when 
‘** The dome of thought, the palace of the soul,’ 

decays while the animal powers retain much of their acens- 
tomed vigor, it is one of those achievements of fate over 
which pity must blend with wonder. A bard, over the 
harp strings of whose soul 


** * Decay’s effacing fingers’ 


have rudely swept, untuning them and blasting their sweet- 
ness and their melody which have witched the world, is cer- 
tainly asad living commentary on this world’s pride and 
splendor. Such a man seems born to illusirate the immense 


| difference between the finite, however glorious, and the in- 


finite—between the power of the greatest of created minds, 
whose grasp comprehends all the present and the past of this 
world while its thoughts wander through eternity, and the 
power of that Almighty Bein beneath whose slightest will 
a planet or a mine alike falls into irrevocable ruin, 

** Tom Moore—Lord Byron thought nobody would know 
to whom reference was made if one should speak of Thomas 
Moore—was born in Dublin in the vear 1780. He was 
therefore on the confines of three score years and ten when 
the calamity under which he now labors overtook him. In 
1800 he made his bow to the public as the author of a trans- 
lation of Anacreon. The public, that is the learned portion 
of the public. immediately perceived the justice which had 
been done to the elegance, lightness and sweetness of the 
old Greek poet, who was so fond of blending sensuality with 
sentiment, by the youthful candidate for their favor, and 
awarded him cue credit for his masterly performance. In 
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the following year he published a volume of poems under 
the assumed name of Little, in which filth and wit, brillian- 
cy and sensuality. beautitul sentiments and unholy desires, 
were mixed up together like nightshade and roses, hellebore 
flowers and lilies in a boquet. It was dangerous to touch 
it, and yet it was so fascinating that every one was impelled 
todoso. This rank defilement of the bands of wedlock by 
marrying vice and virtue together is the most serious offence 
that Moore ever gave the public. He has long since repent 
ed of his graceless attempt to delight and corrupt his readers, 
and has endeavored to expiate his early sins by the publica- 
tion of works in which the pre-eminence of the religious sen- 
timent is duly and fervently acknowledged, Now that he 


is lost to the world, let his ill-considered works, those of bis 


poems in which vice lies coiled like a viper in a vase of 


flowers and perfume. be consigned to oblivion, and the 
deadly and hateful henbane be torn from the wreath of lau- 
rel of which he is so worthy. 

** We do not think that Moore’s longer poems, his Lalla 
Rookh, Loves of the Angels, &c., are as mach read as they 
were twenty or thirty years azo. It was lonfi ago predicted 
by Byron that his friend Moore would be known to posteri 
ty as the author of the [rish Melodies, and time seems to be 
steadily verifying the prediction. And yet who that ever 
read Moore's most elaborate efforts did not regret their ter- 
mination—did not wish for more? Every page is brilliant 
with intellectual jewelry. Sparkling metaphors and radiant 
sentiments are lavished with astonishing and unsparing pro- 
fusion. In all literature there cannot be found another in- 
stance of such prodigality in the use of gems. The Fire 
Worshippers absolutely blazes with diamond sentiments and 
dazzling metaphors. It is the most brilliant poem in the 
world. 

** But it is on the melodies that Moore’s fame will secure- 
ly repose. His longest poems are too artificial for literary 
longevity, In them he proved that an English writer might 
so baptize himself into the spirit of the Orient, might so com- 
pletely orientalize his feelings and his fancy, as to seem really 
and truly Asiatic. Ue appears to be a genuine Persian, cast 
by some strange trick of fate on the coast of Ireland. Hafiz 
himself never did more thorongh justice to Eastern life, man- 
ners, customs, feelings, and scenes than Moore has done.— 
His tales are perfect specimens of their kind, but their kind 
is not of the indestructible. They may live in some museum 
in which the curiosities of art are deposited, but they do not 
belong to those flesh and blood resemblances which the world 
takes to its heart and there cherishes for ever. 


**Tt is on his shorter poems, on his lyrics and his national 
melodies, that Moore’s chance of a niche in * Fame’s proud 
temple’ must depend. And here his dependence is surer— 
Each song is essentially perfect. Who has ever thought 
that any one of Moore’s songs could be improved by sub- 
tracting or changing a word, or by the addition of a line? 
Each one is a most complete and finished production.— 
Burns is the only song writer the world ever saw who can 


stand a moment’s competition with Moore. We have not | 


room in this article to examine their relative c!aims to the 
throne of English song, a task which, under more fitting cir- 
cumstances, we should love to perform. We will only add 
that, while Moore has more eloquonce, art, polish, and deli- 
cacy, Burns has more tenderness and nature, and, while the 
former wins the suffrages of all minds, the latter rans away 
with all hearts. 


** Moore’s political satires are the best in the language.— | 
The Two Penny Post Bag The Fudge Family in Paris, &c. | 


&c., are full of the most cutting satire and withering and 
blistering sarcasm. No poet ever more thoroughly saturated 
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his productions with wit. Moore surpasses both Sheridag 
and Curran in felicitous and witty sayings He is the wit- 
} tiest man that ever sprang to life on Erin’s prolific bosom, 
Not one of ner devoted children ever loved her with a fonder 
love, or strove with more fervor to infuse some of that wild 
love into the world’s wide heart. His patriotism is as lofty 
| and devoted as Grattan’s, and he has in many a memorable 
poem done justice to his country’s beauty and wealth of his- 
toric scenes, to her glorious daughters and chivalric sons, 
while he has poured forth the hot and hissing wrath of his 
soul on all her foes, with terrible effect. His patriotism 
| glows with the intensity of flame throughont his history of 
Ireland. In that work, so eminently creditable to his erudi- 
tion, research and genius, his heart swells with pride when- 
ever he has occasion ‘to refer to those days otf fiction and 
fable in the long, dim, and dusty past to which poets haves 
| given glory and on which chroniclers have expended much 


falsehood. There is enough in Erin’s past annals to inspire 


her children with almost a surfeit of both pride aud lamen- 
tation, lying on this side of fable. Moore had gladdened 


many a heart by his pictures of Ireland in the days of her 
| olden glory, and has saddened as many more while he has 
portiayed the sorrows and the agony which have for centu- 
ries preyed on her gushing bosom. We earnestly hope that 
he has completed the history of his country, and that we 
may have the pleasure of descending the river of Irish his- 
tory in the company of so delightful an annalist. 
** The lives of Sheridan, Byron, and Fitzgerald are most 
| agreeable biographies. They do not rank among the best 
works in that department of literature, but they are eminent- 
ly pleasant books. The Epicurean is a splendid poem in 
prose, and deserves more admiration than it has yet received. 
** Many subjects of interest associated with .the career of 
| Moore would claim our attention if we had more space than 
we have at present. We intend to recur to Moore again, 


when we shall take occasion to notice several points at which 


we have not yet glanced. Meanwhile we cannot but ex- 
press the deep regret we feel at the melancholy obscuration 


| only remaining member of that band of poets who began 


of a mind of so much splendor. Wordsworth is now the 


| their careers about the beginning of the present century, and 

| who contributed so largely to the wealth of English poetry. 

| That patriarch of song still survives, having seen around 
him fall, 


“ “@ike leaves in wintry weather,’ 


all of his early competitors for the laurel. Colendge, Scott, 
Campbell, Byron, Southey, have one by one departed, 


“** From sunshine to the sunless land.’ 


Moore, it is true, still survives, but his mind is gone, and 
Wordsworth stands, like some lone oak that has escaped the 


axe which has brought all its early companions of the forest 
| to the ground, in solitary grandeur and gloom waiting the 
blast which is to lay him low. Long may he linger above 
the pigmy poets of this day, a relic of those days when ‘ there 
were giants on the earth.’ 


Nationatity in Lrrerature.—The following is an ex- 
tract from an article by J. R. Lowell, in the last number of 
the North American Review, on Longfellow’s Kavanagh : 


** This demand for a nationality bounded historically and 
geographically by the independent existence and territory of 





a particular race or fraction of a race. would debar us of our 
rightful share in the past and the ideal. It was happily iF 
lustrated by that parochially national Gascon, who would 
have been edified by the sermon had it been his good fortune 
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Let us be thankful that there is no 


@ belong to the parish. 


court by which we can be excluded from our share in the 
inheritance of the great poets of all ages and countries, to 
which our simple humanity entitles us. No great poet has 
ever sung but the whole human race has been, sooner or 


later, the wiser and better for it. Above all, let us not tole- 


rate in our critichm a principle which would operate as a 


prohibitory tariff of ideas. The intellect is a diwcious plant, 


and books are the bees which carry the quickening pollen 
from one to another mind. It detracts nothing from Chan 


cer that we can trace in him the influences of Dante and 


Boccaccio; nothing from Spenser that he calls Chancer | 


master ; nothing from Shakspeare that he acknowledges how 
dear Spenser was to him; nothing from Milton that he 
brought fire-from Hebrew and Greek altars. There is no 


degradation in such indebtedness. 


apostolic succession, and inspiring to see the vatai lampada | 


passed thus from consecrated hand to hand. 


** Nationality, then, is only a less narrow form of provin- 


It 


deals in jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely local 


cialism, a sublimer sort of clownishness and ill manners. 


character that a majority of the company are shut out from 
all approach to an understanding of them. Yet so universal 
ademand must have for its basis a more or less solid sub- 
stratum of trath. There are undoubtedly national, as truly 
as family, idiosyncrasies, though we think that these will 
get displayed withont any special schooling for that end.— 
The substances with which a nation is compelled to work 


The 


still renewing struggle with the unstable desert sands gave 


will modify its results, as well intellectual as material. 
to the idea of durability in the Egyptian imagination a pre- 
ponderance still further increased by the necessity of using 
granite, whose toughness of fibre and vagueness of coloring 
yielded unwillingly to fineness of outline, but seemed the 


natural helpmates of massiveness and repose. The out-of- 


door life of the Greeks, condacing at once to health and an | 


unconscious education of the eye,.and the perfection of phy- 


sical development resulting from their palwstral exercises and | 


constantly displayed in them, made the Greeks the first to 
perceive the noble symmetry of the human figure, for em- 


bodying the highest types of which Pentelicus supplied the | 


fittest material. 
entered largely into their idea of the heroic, and perhaps it 


was rather policy than dandyism which hindered Alcibiades | 
from learning to play the flute With us, on the other hand, | 
clothed to the chin in the least graceful costume ever in- | 
vented by man, and baked half the year with stoves and | 


furnaces, beauty of person has gradually receded from view, 
and wealth or brain is the essential of the modern novelist's 
hero. 
sultant effects upon art, the remote canse of that fate-element 


It may not be fanciful to seek in climate, and its re- 
which entered so largely into the Greek drama. In propor- 
tion as sculpture became more perfect, the images of the 
gods became less and less merely symbolical, an‘! at last 
presented to the popular mind nothing more than actual 


representations of an idealized humanity Before this de- 


gtadation had taken place, and the divinities had been vul-, | 


garized in marble to the common eye, tbe ideas of the un- 
seen and supernatural came to the assistance of the poet in 
giving interest to the struggles or connivances between heroes 
and gods. But presently a new and deeper chord of the 
imagination must be touched, and the unembodiable shadow 
of Destiny was summoned up, to move awe and pity as long 
as the human mind is tncapable of familiarizing by precise 
definition the fearful and the vague. In that more purely 
objective age, the conflict must be with something external, 
and the struggles of the mind with itself afforded no sufficient 


Venerable rather is this | 


Corporeal beauty and strength, therefore, | 
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theme for the poet. With us introspection has become a 
disease, and a poem is a self dissection. 

* That Art in America will be modified by circumstances 
we have no doubt, thongh it is impossible to predict the pre- 
cise form of the moulds into which it will ran. New cen- 
ditions of life will stimulate thought and give new forms to 
its expression. It may not be our destiny to produce a great 
literature, us, indeed, our genius seems to find its kindliest 
development in practicalizing simpler and more perfect forms 


of social organization.’’ 


Tne Porepom.— Although the papacy still exists and 
Pope Pius still exercises his spiritaal authority, yet the pres- 
tige of the papacy has been so terribly shaken recently by the 
spread of republicanism in Rome, that the strengih of the 


popes may be sail to have been broken. In Trombull’s 


‘* Genius of Italy,’’ recently published by Putnam, we find 


the following in regard to the predecessor of Pio Nino, which 


shows that the revolution in Rome was not a very sudden 
event, or, at least, that it was on!y an outbreak which had 
been a good while coming to a head: 


GREGORY THE TIPPLER. 


“In the year 1831, the Papal conclave, after a confine- 
ment of fifty-six days, during which time they had balloted 


| and connter-balloted for a worthy successor of St. Peter, at 
last, by the voice of the Cardinal Dean, announced an elec- 
tion in the following manner: ‘Magnnum vobis annuncio 
gaudium. Habemus Papam. Dominum Cardinalem Capel- 
Never 


was a more unfortunate choice, though the result of such a 


lari qui sibi nomen assumpsit Gregorium XVI!’ 


long succession of ballotings, and the presence, as claimed 
by the conclave, of an infallible Spirit! Cardinal Capel- 
lari, a native of Bellano, born a Venetian, and an Austrian 
subject, had led the life of a recluse. In consequence of 
some distinction as a theologian, and his success in a nego- 


tiation on behalf of the Papal court, he had been raised to 


the dignity of cardinal ; bat he possessed no foree of char- 
acter, no knowledge of affairs. A mere monk, advanced 
in Ife, feeble and timid, he was utterly incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of the pontificate, at a time, especially, 


Nar- 


| row and bigoted also, in his religions views, he dreaded lib- 


of great political excitement and financial depression. 
| erty and detested science as the greatest of all evils. In his 
encyclical letter of the year 1532, he describes liberty of con- 
science as ‘that most pestilent error,’ and denounces the 
liberty of the press, as ‘ that worst and never enough to be 
His whole pontificate con- 
sisted of a series of mistakes. The evils urder which the 
Papal States groaned at his assession were aggravated ; jus- 
tice was badly administered; the people were oppressed ; 
‘ The dungeons were 


execrated and detestable evil.’ 


sci-nee and freedom were proscribed. 
| filled with state prisoners, and thousands of the noblest citi- 
zens were driven into foreign exile. Averse to business and 
timid to excess, with low and carnal appetites, and habits 
of indolence, he was preserved from deposition only by the 
strong arm of the Swiss guards and Austrian bayonets. In 
a word, he was thoroughly detested by his people, and con 
On this account his death was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
When he was crowned, he 


| temned by foreign nations. 
| hailed with secret rejoicings. 
distributed copper coins to the populace, saying: * Silver and 
| gold have I none, but such as I have give I unto thee.” At 
| his death he left money and personal property to the amount 
of two millions of dollars to his nephews and nieces ; for of 
‘course none of the Popes have any direct heirs. He was in 
| the habit of receiving from the French, and other govern- 
' ments, large presents of champagne and other wines, when 
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they wanted any favors from him ; and his cellar, after his 
death, contained, it is said, twelve thousand bottles of choice 
wines, since sold by the order of his more abstemious suc- 


cessor. This circumstance was made the subject of the fol- | 
lowing pasquinade in Rowe at the time of Gregory's death. 
It represents the deceased knocking for admittance at the | 


gate of Paradise. 

** * Who wishes to enter ?’ asks St. Peter. 

“ * Gregory, your successor at Rome.’ 

* * But,’ replies St. Peter, ‘Gregory the Great died and 
came here a long time ago. Who are you, that have taken 
his name ?’ 

““* Why, they called me at Rome Gregory Bevone (Gre- 
gary the Tippler!’) 

** *Oh, I have heard of you ; come in.’ 

* This shows the spirit of the Roman populace, and their 
estimate of Gregory Sixteenth. But the following, which 
appeared at the same time, is still more expressive, and withal 
of keener wit. 

** St. Peter and Gregory are represented as going to Para- 
dise. The journey being hard and tedious for an aged man, 
he complains to St. Peter thus: 

** * How is it, St. Peter, that our journey is so long? I 
did not know that Paradise was so far from the Vatican.’ 


** St. Peter replies, ‘If you had allowed the construction 
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That make folks’ heads look queer ; 
O, the ship from England used to bring 
A hundred wigs a year! 


** The crows came cawing through the air 
To pluck the pilgrims’ corn, 
The bears came snuffing round the door 
Whene’r a babe was born, 
The rattlesnakes were bigger round 
Than the butt of the old ram's horn ; 
The deacon blew at meeting time 


On every Sabbath morn. 


** But soon they knocked the wigwams down 
And pine tree trunk and limb 





Began to sprout among the leaves 
In shape of steeples slim ; 
And out the little wharves were stretched 


Along the ocean’s rim, 
And up the little schoolhouse shot 
To keep the boys in trim, 


‘* And when at length the College rose, 
The sachem cocked his eye 
At every tutor’s meagre ribs 
Whose coat tails whistled by ; 





of railways and steamers in your states, we should have ar- 
rived long ago ; but now you must stop for a while in pur- | 
gatory.’ 

** After remaining some months in purgatory, where (as | 
the story goes) he met his friend, Daniel O'Connell! Gre- 
gory set out with St. Peter again on his eternal journey.— 
Coming in view of Paradise, the Pope asks St. Peter, ‘ why 
the angels and his last predecessors in the papal chair did not 
come out to meet him ?’ 

*** Dear Gregory,’ replies St. Peter, ‘ as forthe popes there 
are few of them in heaven, and the news of your death has 
not reached there ; as it would have done had you estab- 
lished telegraphs, and granted the freedom of the press !’ 

** When the saint and the pope arrive at the gates of Para- 
dise, St. Peter asks Gregory for his key, which, after some 
time, the pope finds and hands to him, but it proves to be 
the key of his wine-cellar, 

‘** Presently St. Peter is admitted within the gates, but 
Gregory somehow is lost in the fog.’’ 


American Humor.—Some stupid John Bull or other 
has given currency to the opinion that we Americaus have 
nohumor. Nohumor! They might with about as great a 
degree of truth say that we have no waterfalls, Another 
Englishman who wrote a book of travels about us said that 
our birds have no music, and our flowers no perfume! And 
yet this prejudiced John Bull had heard our bobolinks, ori- 
oles and mocking birds, and had snuffed the breath of our 
wooils rich with the odor of a thousand gorgeous flowers.— 
But, if we had no humor then, we have a plenty of it now, 
and that of the best kind. Lowell and Holmes have each 
enough to give us a character as a mirth loving and humor- 
distilling nation. The following specimen of scholarly hu- 
mor is from the pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


A SONG, 
FOR THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF HARVARD COL- 
LEGE. 
** When the Puritans came over 
Onr hills and swampy to clear, 
The woods were full of catamounts, 


Bat, when the Greek and Hebrew words 
Came tumbling from their jaws, 

The copper colored children all 
Ran, screaming, to their squaws, 


** And who was on the Catalogue 

When College was begun ? 

Two nephews of the President, 
And the Professor’s son ! 

(They turned a little Indian by, 
As brown as any bun ;) 

Lord! how the seniors knocked about 
The freshman class of one! 


‘* They had not then the dainty things 

That commons now afford, 

But succotash and homony 
Were smoking on the board ; 

They did not rattle round in gigs, 
Or dash in long tai! blues, 

But always on Commencement days 
The tutors blacked their shoes. 


‘* God bless the ancient Puritans ! 

Their lot was hard enough ; 

But honest nearts made iron arms, 
And tender maids are tongh ; 

So love and faith have formed and fed 
Onr true-born Yankee stuff, 

And keep the kernel on the shell 
The British found so rough !’’ 


FRIENDS In CounciL.—We are indebied to Mr. Charles 
8. Francis for a copy of a book full of elevated thought and 
practical wisdom, called Friends in Council, which has been 
republished in Boston from the London edition. It came toe 
late for a notice under the review head, but we acknowledge 
its receipt and give the following brief extract from its 
pages - 

BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 


**What, then, are a nation’s possessions? The great 





And [ndians red as deer: 
With tomahawks and scalping-knives, 





words that have been said in it; the great deeds that have 
been done in it; the great buildings and the great works of 
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A man says a noble saying 


art that have been made in it. 


— it is a possession, first to his own race, then to mankind 
A people get a noble building built for them ; it is an honor 
to them; also a daily delight and instruction. It perishes ; 
the remembrance o! it is still a possession. If it was, indeed, 
preeminent, there will be more pleasure in thinking of it 


than in being with others of inferior order and design. 


**On the other hand, a thing of ugliness is potent for evil. | 


It deforms the taste of the thoughtless ; it frets the man who 
knows how bad it is; 
raised it; xn example and an occasion for more monstrosi- 


ties. If it is a great building, in a great city, thonsands of | 


people pass it better. It must be done away with. Next to 
the folly of doing a bad thing. is that of fearing to undo it. 
We must not look at what it has cost. but at what it is. 
Millions may be spent upoa some foolish device, which will 
not the more make it into a possession, but only a more 


woticeable detriment.’’ 


Portrait oF Otp Knick.—The July number of our | 


wenerable cotemporarv, the Kuickerbockag Magazine, con- 
tained the following modest announcement, just at the ent 
of the ** Editor’s table:’’ 


** There apnears elsewhere in the present number, reader, 
the ‘ connterfeit presentment of two brothers,’ twins; one 
of whom has * fallen asleep,’ but the other, by the blessing 
of Heaven, ‘ remains unto this present,’ and for some fifteen 
years has varionsly chatted and gossipped with you in these 
pages. Aside from the great faithfulness of this recent pic- 
ture, as a double-likeness, we hope it will not be considered 
amiss for us to say, that neither painter nor engraver, both 
of whom, by universal concession, ‘lead the van’ in their 
separate professions, have ever exceele! the late example of 
their united skill which is herewith laid before you.”’ 


This almost timid notice refers to a portrait of the editor 
of that most respectable and most popular of the monthiies, 
in fact the father of all American magazines, or, for that 


matter, the grandfather. Lewis Gavlord Clark, twin brother, | 


as he says of the poet Willis Gaylord, who has fallen asleep. 
The portrait is altogether an admirable one, and a credit to 
the art of line engraving in this country. It was painted by 
Charles L. Elliot and engraved by Cheney. We regard it 
as the finest specimen of portrait engraving that has vet 
been published in this country, and we wish that some of 
the magaz nes which pride themselves on giving a dozen or 
two of engravings each month. besides a fashion plate, 
would, now and then, publish something, like this admirable 
portrait, that wonld be worth preserving. It is now fifteen 
years since Mr. Clark took the editorial charge of the Knick- 
etbocker, and he has ever since maintained the distinctive 


character which he imparted to it at first, surprisingly. He 


lays himself ont in his work, gives his davs and nights to it, 
thinks of nothing else, does nothing. and, we believe, wishes | 


for nothing else. 


rousing like a jolly bumble bee in « flower garden. apparent- 


ly thinking of no hing but his own personal enjovment, he 
is then gathering honey and pollen for his Knickeroocker 
hive. and for the good of his readers. His suecess in his 
favorite work is a happy illustration of the benefits of plav 
ing upon one string. 
His monthly table of fun, wit and pathos is looked for as 


regularly as the new moon, and it is sure to come with as) 
often given our readers extract from their works. the best of 


mach regularity. but not always with borrowed light The 


suecess of the Knickerbocker is no denbt. owing. in a great | 


degree, to its having a character of its own, which is the 
great lack of our periodical literature; the Knickerbocker is 
perfectly reliable, its character is well known and unvary- 
dag; but the greater part of our magazines which are edited 
by chance comers, are one thing to day and another to-mor- 


it is a disgrace to the nation who | 


When we see him out, hnmming and ea- 


What he attempts to do he does well. | 
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row. Everything by turns and nothing long. Many of the 
readers of the ‘* Old Knick,’’ who have probably imbibed 
the idea that the editor is a venerable oll gentleman with a 
pipe in his mouth, a tankard before him, and his fore finger 
knowingly resting on the side of his nose, will be surprised 
to see so young, sprightly, and well dressed a personage, as 
the real editor appears to be. As fifteen years do not appear 
to have effected the least change in his gaiety or industry, he 


is probably good fora half a century more, and any of his 
subscribers who wish to pay him a little’ compliment might 
safely send him their subscriptions in advance for that length 
of time. 


Tue Prayer or Kossutn.—The Hungarian patriot 
leader. Kossuth, is both a prophet and a general to his 


| countrymen. The following is said to be the prayer which 
he offered up, kneeling amid the multitude, at the grave of 

the Magyar heroes who tell in the battle of Rapovina, and 
ee originally published in the Oppression, a journal of 
| Pesth : 


** Almighty Lord! God of the warriors of Arpad! Look 
down from thy starry throne upon thy imploring servant, 
from whose lips the prayer of millions ascend to thy Heaven, 
praising the unsearchable power of thine Omnipotence. O 
God, over me shines thy san and beneath me repose the 
relics of my fallen brethren ; above my head the sky is blue 


and under my feet the earth is dyed red with the holy blood 


of the children of our ancestors. Let the animating beams 
of thy sun fall here that flowers may spring up from the 
blood, su that these hulls of departed beings may not molder 
unadorned. God of onr fathers and God of the nations! 
hear and bléss the voice of our warriors, and which the arm 
and the sou! of brave nations thunder to break the iron hand 
As a free man I kneel on 
By snch 
| a sacrifice as theirs Thy earth would be consecrated were it 
© God! on this holy soil above thése 
| graves no race of slaves can live. O Father! Father of our 

Almighty God of the 
From these bones springs 


of tyranny as it forges its chains. 
| these fresh graves, by the remains of my brothers. 


all stained with sin. 


| Fathers! Mighty over myriads! 
Heaven, the Earth and the Seas! 
a glory whose radiance is on the brow of my people. Hallow 
their dust with Thy grace that the ashes of my fallen heroie 
| brethren may rest in peace! Leave us not, Great God of 
In the holy name of the nations, praised be Thy 


| battles ! 


Omnipotence. Amen. 


Anotuner Anecpote or Kossutn, THe Hungarian 
Leaper.—It is related of Kossuth that be paid a visit tothe 


Jewish Svnagogne at Grosswandem while the Israelites were 
at prayer. After the service was over, he addressed them ia 
his peculiar style. and requested forgiveness, in the name of 
the nation, for the uniust acts done and burdens imposed 
upon their race during so many centuries; he thanked them 
for their bravery and devotion to the public cause, and gave 
them a solemn assurance that from henceforth the law would 
acknowledge no distinctions between individuals based upon 


a difference of religious belief. 


Tue Macic or Ktnpness.—There are in London two 
brothers named Mayhew, men of genius and learning, who 
write well, and produce books in partnership. We have 
which, the most humorous and the most humane, was the 
‘* Greatest Plavne of Li'e; or, the Adventares of a Lady ia 
search of a good servant.’’ They have recently produced 
another, an admirable book for all readers, called ** The 
Magic of Kindness. which we hope to see republished here 


soon ; we give the foliowing specimen of its quality : 
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| Had you heard of him only as the author of the ‘ Histoire 
des Dix Ans,’ a book so polished and so piquant of such 
lively narration, such sparkling antithesis, such finished por 


THE INTELLECT EVOKED. 
‘Bat among these wonders was seen the greatest wonder 


of the whole. There stood one who for many years had 
been an idiot in his intellect, his inclinations, and even his ‘aiture, you would rather have believed that you had a he 
senses—a creature in utter discord with the human world | ' of the saloons, than the president of the delegates of work- 


men—the evil genuis of the revolution. The work which 
formed Louis Blanc’s title to a seat at the table of the pro 


visional government was, probably, in the minds of Lamar- 


without ; signalised by a voracious, indiscriminate, glutton- 
ous appetite —a hideous, insatiable, craving—and a blind and 


terrible instinct of destruction. He was wholly an animal 
—without attachment, without tact, intelligence, power of tine and Marrast, the elegant satire that had done so mach 
attention, #7 sense of property or right. His eyes were never | undermine and discredit Louis Philippe and his family ; 
fixed, and seemed to act without his will; his taste was de- | but the work which gave him credit in the eves of the work- 
praved; his touch obtuse; his ear scarcely recognised ing classes, and on which he himself took his stand, was a 
sounds; and he barely seemed to be possessed of the sense | brochure, unknown or forgotten by the republic of letters, 
on the organization of labor. 


of smell. Devouring everything, however disgusting ; 
‘Tt has been said that Louis Blane possesses the sensuali- 


brutally sensual and passionate; breaking, tearing. destroy- 
ing, whatever he could lay his hands upon, and, if prevent- | *Y and sensibility of the Southern races, with a deep seated 
ed, then pinching, biting, and scratching himself, until he | Pride that induces him rather to shrink from the society of 


was covered with blood. He walked with difficulty, and 
could neither run, leap, nor exert the act of throwing.— 


gross men ; that he is touched with misanthropy, and little 
respects the masses whose champion he became. Such in- 
consistencies find their explanation in marked sensibility and 
deep-seated ambition. It is not the philosophical tempera- 
ment; and no man can be less a philosopher than the ar- 


Sometimes he sprang like a leopard, and his sole delight was | 
to strike one sonorous body against another, and—to put | 
the last ghastly touch to the degrading picture—he was so 
attracted by the eyes of his brothers, sisters, and playfellows, dent apostle of a new society. ‘The Organization du Tra- 


as to be continually striving to push them out with his vail’ is a true picture of the author's mind. His analysis 


fingers. of the composition of society, his painful statistics of beg- 


** And now what a magic change had untiring care and 
loving-kindness worked! There stood this same poor idiot 
boy, docile in his manners, decent in his habits, and capable 


gary, prostitution, ill-regulated labor, of lives closed in hos- 
pitals—all this is in the most painfully fascinating style of 
narration ; the cry that rises from his pierced soul against 
society thrills through the reader; but there stops the part 


—though not without some little effort—of directing his | 


vague senses and wanilering attention, so that his memory | of the inquirer. 


’ 


was stored with some little knowledge, and he could tell the 
A PHILADELPHIA correspondent cf the Mercantile Jour- 


names of the simple objects and figures that surrounded him, 
nal furnishes a persona! account of the Rev. Dr. Barnes :— 


while he had become affectionately conscious of the presence 
of lis kindly teachers and friends. Redeemed from the con 
stant dominion of the lowest animal propensities—with a few 


‘* He rises at four o’clock, and keeps at his books till two. 
He has a study in his church. The building is surrounded 
by a high iron fenee—the gute is locked when he enters upon 
and others even called into life—it was mot affecting to see | the toils of the day. He locks his church door also, and then 


the poor little fellow come forward and hear him sing his | #¢'SS 4 wide vestibule he enters his room of toil. He is be- 


little ballad, and recite his little prayer—to see him write as 
steadily and as well as most youths in his station of life— 
and watch him count by means of marble or small pieces of | 
weed. Sometimes, it is true, the poor half witted lad would | 
fail in his answers; but, soon encouraged by the kindly 
veice of his master, he would make 2 second effort and rec 
tify himself—the crowning glory of the marvel being that, 
whilst the senses, the muscular powers, and the intellect had ‘* He does not look like a stndent ; he is tall, large framed, 
received some culture, the habits had been improved, the | and full and fair in the face, like a man who says to his soul, 
propensities regulated, and play given to the affections ; so | ‘iake thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’ He has no 
that a wild, ungovernable animal, calculated to excite only 
fear, aversion, or disgust, stood transformed by the wondrous 
magic of the Spirit of Kinduess into the likeness and man- 
ners of a man.”’ 


fragments of faculties that had been left him, cultivated— 


yond annoyance. And those who wish to see him must 
call on him at particular hours. When he was first settled 
in Philadelphia the watchmen threatened to arrest him.— 
They did not believe that he was about the church at four 
o’clock in a winter’s morning for any good purpose; the 
clergymen of Philadelphia, they said, were men that kept 
better hours. 


| gestures in the pulpit, unless the occasional rising of one fin- 
ger in a measured manner can be so called. He is stationary 
in the pulpit, almost motionless, with his head slightly in- 
clined towards the right shoulder. Yet no man that I ever 
heard has the power to enchain an audience for so long a 


Tux following is extracted from a book just published, in time.’? 


two volumes, in London, entitled ‘* History of the National 
Constituent Assembly from May, 1833. By J. F. Coch- 
rau, Esq. :"" 


Unreasoxine Woman.—Some women are, at times, 
very unreasonable, and the cause probably is that they can 
not reason, at least so says that old English Divine Sherlock, 
LOUIS BLANC. And we fear that the ladies are about the same now that 
they were in hisday. He says: 





‘* Figure to yourself a very small person—the very small- 
est yon had ever seen above the sfecies of the dwarf. With **The perception of woman is as quick as lightning. Her 
his back turned to you, you would be inclined “to suppose | Penetration is in tuition almost instinct. By a glance she 

; black hai i bl aad bel will draw adeep and just conciusion. Ask her how she 
that the glossy black hair and blooming shoulders be onged formed it, and she cannot answer the question ; while she 
to a girl in male disguise ; the face turned round, you were trasts in her instinct, she is scarcely ever deceived, but she is 


. ime ” 
struck by the prominent, clear dark eyes, the olive complex- generally ost when she begins to reason. 


ion, and the disappearance of effeminacy in the strong jaw, So, if you would not lose a woman you must not reason 
and chin, The general expression was rather melancholy. | with her. 














We found the following sonnet to Kossuth in an English 
Journal : 


TO KOSSUTH. 
Kossuth ! illustrious scion of the race 
OF patriots of all lands, who fought and died 
For deathless truth. in freedom’s sacred cause— 
Thy deeds, that wake a wondering world’s applause, 
Enthrone thy name on glory’s loftiest place. 
Statesman and prophet! Hungary's martyr-guide! 
Who in the dungeon fed’st thy heart on dreams 
Of thy loved country’s future, whose great past 
Shed on thy soul, in many colored gleams, 
The hallowed light of freedom’s vestal flame. 
Kossuth, thy genias, in thy land’s dark hour, 
Gathering new might, no despot’s rage can tame, 
From a roused people’s wrongs, shall soar to blast 
The armed oppressor in his pride of power. 
Tue First Meruopist Meetine House 1n AMERI- 


ca.—A book on ** Church Architecture,’’ recently publish- 
ed ia London, contains the following interesting notice of 


the first Methodist meeting house in America: 


** The first Methodist meeting house in America was a log 
hut: but subsequently, through the interest of Captain 
Webb, a piece of ground was procured upon Golden Hill, a 
rising ground near the borders of New York, now named 
John street. 
ed into, in the names of those individuals who joined Cap- 
The building was 60 feet 


Materials were purchased and contracts enter- 


tain Webb ig the andertaking. 
long by 42 feet wide. It was opened on the 30th of Octo 
ber, 1768, by Mr. Embury, who, being by trade a carpenter, 
had himself coastructed the pulpit from which he preached. 
It had an area in front of about 30 feet square, separated 


from the street by a wooden fence. There were three square 


Topics of the Month. 


| Greeley, the widely-known editor of The Tribune. 


headed windows surmounted by a circular, one near the | 


roof, below which was an arched door, and sul@equently 
side entrances by steps to the galleries. In order to reach 
the galleries when first erected it was necessary to mount by 
a ladder and then to sit upon platforms, and for a long time 
benches only with backs were provided below. Such was 
the construction of the first Methodist Chapel in the West- 
ern Workd.”’ ; 


Ax AnctentT Purtran Appce TrRee.—The editor of the 
New York Express, having been on a summer tour among 
the Puritan towns of New England, gives, among nis notes 
on that part of the country, the fullowing account of a ven- 


erable apple tree in Plymouth : 


e . : oe 
**Plymouth boasts of an apple tree planted in 1648 by 


Peregrine White. the first Englishman born in New Engiand. | : 
"1 ithe doomed district of Skibbereen, dated June 24, a Mr, 


Apples have grown upon this tree for one hundred and fifty | 


years, und the old tree now stands to keep green the remem- 


brance of the first child bern in the settlement. There is 
hardly «a town in the neighborhood that has not possessed 
some such monument of its growth and age, and the exam- 
ple is worthy of all praise. The enduring marble may be 
well to commemorate the lives and recor! the virtues of men 
pre-eminent in the hi-tory of the nation, but in itself it is as 
lifeless as the dead whose deeds are written upon its tablets. 
A noble elm or oak is almost as imperishable as marble, and 
each year finds * tongues in trees’ to speak a living, fresh and 
fragrant praise, in honor of those for whom it was planted, 
It is pleasant to watch the growth of trees, to water them, 
support them, and find companionship in their development 
froin the tender twig to the fall grown monarch of the forest. 
There is a music in the rustling of the leaves, and the sigh- 
ine of the winds through their branches, which speaks in 


language of audible praise to Him who made them all. 


51} 


In no part of the world is learning treated with so much 


respect as in Massachusetts. At the recent commencement 


of Harvard College. business of nearly every kind was sus- 


pended in Boston, and the day was kept as a solemn festival. 
, A letter writer in one of our daily papers writing from Bos 


ton says: 


** All the Banks of Boston closed on Wednesday, it being 
| Commencement at Cambridge College. The Custom 
| House was not open for the day. The National Lancers 
| paraded and dined at Barlingame’s, in Brighton.’’ 


Is it any wonder that Massachusetts men are so distin- 
guished, when they show sucha reverence for learning ? 
The last three ministers to Great Britain have been Bos- 
tonians, Edward Everett was succeeded by George Ban- 
croft, both of them graduates of Harvard, and both of them 
Unitarian clergymen ; George Bancroft has been superseded 


by Abbot Lawrence a Boston merchant. 


Amonce the victims of the cholera we regret to record the 





name of Arthur Young Greeley, an only son of Horace 
A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Chronotype, in noticing the death 
of this bright boy, says: 

**On Thursday afternoon, the only son of Horace Greeley, 
a remarkably intelligent and lovely child, a little over five 
years of age, was seized with the prevailing scourge, and 
died in less than four hours from the commencement of his 
attack. This noble boy possessed a great precocity of intel- 
lect, was fair to look upon as an angel, and his transparent 
complexion and expressive face indicated the enjoyment of 
the highest health. He was an object of admiration and 
pride to the extensive circle of friends of the family, and his 
sudden and premature departure has called forth a sincerer 
and deeper sorrow than is often felt at the decease of an old- 
er person. It is like a streak of light amidst the nsnal tur 
bulence of the city press, to see papers that never fail to give 


| a hit to the editor of the Tribune, now expressing their sym- 


pathy with his private sorrows, in a way that shows it comes 


from the heart.’’ 


Farner Matruew.—Since our last number was issued 
the great apostle of temperance, Father Matthew, has ar 
rived among us, and, after being duly shown asa lion, has 
entered in earnest on his pions labors. Highly as we esteem 
Father Matthew, and as much as we think of his labors in 
the holy canse of temperance, we still cannot help thinking 
that his place of duty was among his own suffering country- 
men at home, who are in great want of all the consolation 
and aid that can be conferred upon them. In a letter from 


William O'Callaghan thus writes to a Cork paper: 


** At the instance Mr. Henry Newman, Poor Law guax 
dian, the recipients of outdoor relief in the parish of Caheragh, 
in this union were on Wednesday last called together at 
Killeenleagh, for the purpose of ascertaining whether these 
Many of the famished 


creatures had to walk over seven miles to the place. Whilst 


parties were fit objects of relief. 


j , . . 
their names were called over a scene of the most distressing 


natare occurred, A miserable looking man named Matthew 
Sullivan. was found dying of hanger; the Rev. Mr. Neher 


was got to prepare him, and had searce finished his sacred 


office when an aged woman Mary Stukas appeared in the 


death agonies; bet it did not stop here. 


Another and 


another followed in such quick succession, that the priest 


requestel any having sufficient strength left to repair to their 


hovels, and promised that he would go through the whole 


| parish and administer the last sacrament, as in bis opinion 
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the entire population was in a dying state. I understand 
there is to be a similar review in all other electora! divisions. 
It is hoped the guardians will exhibit more hamanity upon 
those occasions than has characterised the meeting at Killeen- 
boy, for there the crippled and the deaf who were not forta- 
pate enough to be in time were erased from the lists, not- 
withstanding the assertion of the relieving-officer, that they 
would perish before the next board-day. In this locality 
death is doing its work to a fearful extent; 100 human 


being weekly are consigned to pits in the graveyard of 


Abbeystowry. Landlord power is not abated in the least ; 
upwards of 40 families were turned out of their cabins in the 
townland of Lick and the island of Skerkin. The sick were 
dragged from their sops of straw and placed by the ditch. 
Two houses were however spared, the occupants being all in 


cholera, from which even the drivers recoiled with horror, | 


choosing to incur the blame of their master rather than ap- 


proach this fearful epidemic. Another wholesome eviction 


is taking place while I write on the lands of Rosough.’’ 


Memoriats or tne Jones Fami.y, or Queen's Coun- | 


ty, Lone Istann.—We have received from Messrs. Stan 


ford anil Swords, the publishers, a very handsomely printed | 


volume entitied, ** Memorial of the late Honorable David 8. 
Jones, With an appendix containing notices of the Junes 
family, of Queen's county.’’ It 1s from the pen of Mr. 


William A. Jones, and is a graceful and honorable tribute | 
of filial affection to the memory of a father of whom his | 


children might well feel proud. Of Mr. Jones, the author 
of this little volume, we have often had occasion to publish 
our opinions when reviewing some of his writings, which he 
has lately given to the public too rarely. But. we are happy 
to learn that a new volume of essays and critical papers from 
his pen will be published in the Fall. The memoir before 
us is not properly a subject for review, it having been pre- 
pared rather for the gratification of a numerous family circle 
than for poblic reading. But, as a brief memoir of one of 
our good men, who conferred honor upon the legal profes- 
sion by the purity of his life, it will, doubtless, be read with 
pleasure by many who did not know the subject personally 
during his long professional life Lt appears that the founder 
of the Jones family of Queen's county, Long Island, came 
to America in 1692, and settled first in Rhode Island, whence 


he removed to a tract of land on Long Island called Old 


Fort Neck, and thereon built a house which stvod entire 


during 140 years. 


To ovr Sousscrisers In THE Sovurnwest.—Mr. 
Samuel Riddle, of Pittsburg, has been appointed a Trav el- 


ling Agent for Holden’s Magazine in the Southwestern 
Lo S 


the Month. 


advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 
works from this city, to forward the amount to C, W, 
Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 
works mentioned will be sent by return mai!, enclosed in 
strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
as issued, and many are unwilling to send money in a let- 
ter toa Pablisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
niary loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
Publisher of Holden’s Magazine, will, in all cases receive 
money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 
any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mad- 
ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 
zs sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
pablication wished, 

As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 
| country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 
country will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
good in that way our very small profit on the Magazine; 
land we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 
their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub- 
lisher, who is punctual in his attention tothem. Any boon 
| in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fur- 
| nishe! at the regular price, when ordered. For the accom- 
| modation of our subscribers we will at any time receive 
money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 


invariably be postpaid, ° 


{e"Caution to the Public..4] 

Notwithstanding that we have repeatedly given notice 
that no one should be trusted as the Agent of this Magazine 
| who cannot show his credentials from the proprietor, we are 
continufy receiving letters by mail, informing us of money 
heing paid to one person and another for subscriptions, whom 
we never before heard of There is some reprobate at the 
Southwest who signs his name first Charles Loomis, and 
then D. F. C. E'lis, who has been imposing upon the peo- 
ple in that part of the country to a very serious extent, by 
representing himself as our Agent. He has, in several in- 
stances, received money in advance as subscription to our 
Magazine, and his receipts have been forwarded to us. But 
we have no other knowledge of him. and, of course. cannot 
| be boand by any of his contracts. The only safe way 


for those who wish to become snhbscribers to our Mavazine 


States. and we commend him to the respectful attention of | 


our friends in that quarter. 


0 Norice ro Excnanex Papers.—The newspapers 
with which we exchange will oblige ns by not sending us 
their papers excepting in the case of containing a notice of 
our Magazine. Our exchange list is so heavy that the post 


age has become a very serious item of expendi.ure to us. 


CH” To rue COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 
It will he seen, by reference to the cover of the Magazine, 
that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 
with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Stringer & 
Townsend, and all the principal Publishers, to swpply their 


| is for them to send their money direct to us. or to go to some 
responsible Periodical Agent and subscribe throngh him. 


The better way is to send direct to ns. 


, , 
We hope that some of those persons who have been 
} 


daped by that unmitigated scamp Ellis, or Loomis, will 
eatch the rascal and have him properly ponished. 
We have a large number of highly respectable gentlemen 
who are engaged as Travelling Agents, to whom we h=ve 
given authority to receive monies on account of the Maga- 


zine. Their commissions are all duly signed, and are to 


works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to | hold good for six months from their date, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ARLES W. HULWEN having now completed his stock | 
poks, Pamphlets, Periodicals, Prints, &c. &c., is prepared to 





h his couniry subscribers and others with anything in the 
line at the Publishers lowest prices. He has on hand as 
an assortment of the New Publications of the day, as any 
in the United States, and is prepared to furnish all country 


; fur single copies accompanied by the cash. 


he following list comprises a few of the Books he offers for | 
Dickens’ works, and the sale has been unequalled by 


Each book will, on the reception of an order, be mailed to 
ddress of the person ordering it, enclosed tn a strong wrap- 

















and carefully directed. 


ond Dantes, a sequal to the Count af Monte-Cristo. 50 
i} Mines of the Gila. 50 
mal Saddlekags Journey to the Gold Regions. pA) 
ory of St. Giles and St. James. By Vougias Jerrold. $0 37 
inne, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael. 5D 
jivald Werner. From the German of Spindler. 50 
ant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell. 50 
‘Eyre. By Acton Bell. 25 
thering Heights. By Acton Bell. 50 
tPatent Sermons. By Dow, Jr. 2vols. Each 25 
of Henry Clay. By Epes Sargeant. 25 
I's Charcoal Sketches. 50 


jiam Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. Illustrated with 


| Criticism. 


| The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 
ACTON BELL, 
AUTHOR OF WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
THIS is one of the most remarkable books of the 
age. It is unquestionably by the author of Jane 
Eyre and Wuthering Heigints, the assertions of 
American Publishers to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. The sensation created by the appearance of 
these books, surpasses that occasioned even by 


that of any work of the past three years. 

It is useless to enter into a comparison of the merits 
of these books. They stand alone among the fictions 
of the past few years, and will command the atten- 
tion of the world years to come. As true pictures of 
English country life in every aspect, they are above 
Every one who has read one of these 
wonderful books should buy the others, and have the 
set complete. They are worth more than double the 
money asked for them, and are easily obtained. They 
can all be obtained of C. W. Holden at the following 
prices. They will be sold separately or together: 

Jane Eyre, 1 volume complete, - - 25 cents, 

Wuthering Heights, 2 vol. complete, 50 cents, 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 2 do. do. 50 cents. 
Directions to obtain any of these books. Enclose the 
money in a letter, pay the postage, and address, 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 


COLEMAN’S 
FASHIONABLE HAT MANUFACTORY 


Isat 109 Nassau St.. New York. Gentlemen inthe country 
who wish to obtain the very best quality of Moleskin Hats, in 
the most approved and fashionable style, can be supplied by for- 
warding $3, 50, second quality $3,00. By enclosing the exact 
length and width of the interior of the old hat, that is from back 
to lront and from side to side, an exact fit is warrented, The 





| silk of my Hats are of the very best French Manufacture, being 
chosen by my agenis at Lyons expressly for my establishment, 


| 
| 


38 Engravings. 75 
yan: Her Education and Influence. By Mrs. H. 
Reed. With an Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 50 
mbe’s Physiology, 75 
mistty: [ts Practical Application to Physiology, Agri 
cultare, and Commerce. By Professor Liebe o, 20 
enology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied By oO. 8. 
Fowler 
yand Then. By the Author of Ten Thousand a Year 
and Diary of a Physician. 50 
an O’ Linn, or Luck’s Everything. By Wm. Maxwell, 
Author of Hecjor O' Halloran. 50 
lya Fiddler! and O. T. By Hans Christian Andersen, 25 
josophy of Mesmerism. With a Chapter on Clairvoy- 
awe. By Dr. J. B. Dods 25 
rimony : or. Phrenolugy and Physiology applied to the 
selection of Congenial Companions for Life. 5 
nt Laws of the United States, embracing all informa- 
tion concerning Patents and the Laws of Patent 
Rights. 12 | 
Openings, or The Bee-Hunter. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 
e Dreamer and Worker. By Douglas Jerrold. 25 
levoro’ Hall. By H. W. Herbert. 25 
tein Search of a Husband, 25 
nesthe Second. By W. H. Ainsworth. 25 
e Summerville. 25 
| Vonvents of Paris. 25 
¢ of a Privateersman. By Marryatt. 25 
ust; a Romance of the Secret Tribunals, 50 
lventures of a Medical Student. 50 
he Crater, or Vulcan's Peak. By Cooper. 50 
he Musician’s Companion. Containing 40 sets of Cotil- 
ions, arranged with Figures, and a large number of 
popular Marches, Waltzes, Quicksteps, Hornpipes, 
Country Dances, Songs, &c. &c. &c.; several of 
which are in three parts. First, Second, and Bass for 
Flute, Violin, Clarionet, Bass-Viol, and containing 
in all over 500 pieces of Music, of which more than 
1) are original, or have never before been published 
in this country. 1 00 


Any person in the country, North, South, East, or West, 
nobtain any book, if in print, by sending the order to C. W. 
ollen. They will always be furnished at the regular price, 
id for the trouble of obtaining information concerning Books, 
ngravings, rare and valuable siete &c. &c., nothing is 
rged. 
{3 As the profit on Holden’s Magazine to the Publisher is 
ry slight, he hopes that al! his subscribers and friends in the 
buntry wishing any book published, will send their order to him, 


vill his numerous friends bear this in mind?,4°J On the re- 
ipt of any order the book sent for will be immediately enclosed 
astrong wrapper and mailed the same day. Address, (Post 
aid, ) CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 

100 Nassan street, New Vork. 


NIC 1D2 A \\WAL IN? 
IRAE REES JIU To 


J. W. ORR & BROTHER, 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
7 w. ORR. 75 Nassau Street, N. i 
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nd give him the benefit of the little profit accruing therefrom. 


lout in search of the precious me 


} 
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| press, and should be in every library in the land. 


Gentlemen visiting New York will do well to call at 109 
Nassau sireet before they go elsewhere. Hats and Caps by the 
case equally cheap. 


The Treasury | of 1 Knowledge 
LIBRARY OF ‘REFERENCE, 


CUNTALNING— 
An English Grammar, 
-— ~~ Dictionary, 
Jniversal Gazetteer, 
Chronology and History, 
Law Dictionary, 
Classical Dic tionary, 
with various other useful information—brought down to the pre- 








| sent time. 


This is the most useful book ever issued from the American 
A correct de- 
scription of the book cannot be given in a short advertisement ; 
but it must suffice to say, that it comprises three volumes, eac h 
one Containing about 600 pages of matter! It is a general com- 
pendiam of Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Philosophy, Paint- 
ing, Printing, Architecture, Asts, Sciences, Political Ee enemy, 
Historv, Galvanism, Mathematics, Physic, &c. &c , and is em 
phatically * ‘* a treasury of knowledge and library of reference.’ 
These books are sold at the low price of $4 for the whole set 
They can be obtained of James Connor, No. 23 Ann street, on 


by addressing (post paid), 
: ty Cc. W. HOLDEN, 


The Gold Mines of the Gil: Gila, 


A Sequal to Old Hie ks, the Guide, by Charles Ww. Webber 
Author of Old Hicks, the Guide, Shot in the Eye, &c. Price 
25 Cents. 

This work is now in press and wil! be published shortly. 


109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





‘“* There is said to exist indubitable evidence of the discovery 
of rich gold ** placers’’ on the River Gila by the Spaniards who 
first visited the California coast, and tha! expeditions were sent 
tal. Webber, in his ** Old 
Hicks, the Guide,’’ more than intimates the existence of gold in 
Texas, and in a sequal to that work, now in press, the proofs of 
early Spanish discoveries of gold on the Gila will appear 
Squires, the explorer of Western antiquities, will also furnish 
corroborative illustrations.’’— True Sun. 

Address, Cc. W. HOLDEN. f 

109 Nassau Street, 
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STILL IMPROVING. 
HOLDEN'S 


DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


AND 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Tue TVth Volume will commence on the Ist of July, 1849, 
and the proprietor takes the occasion to announce to the numer 
ous friends of his enterprise, that the success of the Magazine 
has thas far been wholly unprededented in the history of pub- 
lishing ; the circulation is so large and so Steadily increasing, that 


there can no longer be a doubt of the permanancy of this 


UNRIVALLED PERIODICAL; 


and justifies him not only in continuing the liberal expenditure 
for illustrations and contributions from the first artists and authors 


A ~ 
6) 


) 





in the country, but in still further increasing the attraction of 


the work until it shall reach a 


Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 


PAP PPA 


HOLDEN’S MONTHLY ADVERTISER. 


| Sentiment and Humor, Topics of the Month, Poetry, Romany 


} 
| 


This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work in existence, | 


for One Dollar the subscriber is furnished with two handsome 
Volumes of choice reading matter, amounting to Eight Hundred 
Pages, beautifully illustrated with hundreds of superb engravings 
from pictures by the greatest living artists 


In the pages of Holden the reader obtains all the floating gos- | 


sip of the current hour, in the ably conducted department of 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
He who craves more solid matter for perusal will find it in 
Sketcues or Loca. anp Foreien His'rory. 

The student of CHARACTER, and those who affect Criticism, 
will reap the worth of their subscription in a brilliant series of 
papers that discuss the merits of our most prominent men, Litera- 
ry and Scientific. The author of these papers assumes high 
ground, and maintains it with snch ability that his efforts have 
been compared with those of kindred writers, whose effusions 
enrich and give tone to the best Magazines of Europe ! 

Essays, written in a pleasing style, and embracing mach that 
is amusing, as well as abstruse and philosophical, are given as 
one of the condiments necessary to make the dish complete. 
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The publisher puts forth his claim to universal support, o 
| the ground that his Magazine is the 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
now before the public. For 
FAMILIES 
there is no periodical, American or English, to equal it, either iz 
point of usefulness, lneilities of entertainment, or economy, 
These assertions are not made in a catclipenny spirit; but ap 
promulgated in obedience to the strangest impulses of 
Truth and Philanthrophy! 
Nothing offensive to morality is ever permitted to soil oy 
pages, and while our fictions and our 


DEPARTMENTS OF HUMOR 


betray every license necessary to unlimited amusement, they 
never descend to the delineation of namby pambyism or of fal 
morality. 

Remember, Holden’s pages give (besides engravings.) he 
views, Tales, Translativns, Essays, Sketches of History, 






























of Fact and Imagination, Biography, Criticism, Science 


Statistics of Worth, Satire, &c., &c., together with 

TRANSCRIPTS OF LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 
written by the Editor, (who is now in the gold region) and 
several correspondents, 


TERMS FOR 1849—(IN ADVANCE.) 








1 eopy, - - (One Year,) - - $1.0 
5 copies, - - se . > - 4.00 
20 copies, - - “ - - 15,00 





PREMIUM. 


Postmasters, or others, sending twenty names and fifteen ( 
lars, will reccive Vol. II. of Holden’s Magazine, handsome 
bound in muslin and gilt-edged! Address, pastpaid, f 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Editors copying the above Prospectus and this notie, 


P. 8. 


| and noticing the Magazine editorially, will be entitled to the se. 


ond volume of Holden’s Magazine handsomely bound in masa 
and gilt-edged, and in addition a splendid full-length Engraving 
on tinted paper, of Horace Greeley, Editor of the New You 
Tribune, drawn from life by Darley, and engraved by Ri 

ardson. Editors copying this and noticing monthly, will alw 


| receive the Magazine each month for the coming year, 


Fictions, the disciples of that school of literature will obtain 


here, to the extent of their wishes, in 


ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES, 
FANCIFUL NARRATIVES, 
RECORDS OF ADVENTURES, 
RECITALS OF LIFE’S ROMANCE, 
The SenTIMENTAL department is well supplied by pests of 
the highest calibre, who devote some of the best moments of 


their inspired hours to our service. 
The CurisTian will ascertain, in our Biographies of 


Distinguished American Divines, 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL 
LANTERNS, CHANDELIERS 


DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Store, 139 Wi- 


| liam street. are Manufacturing and have always on hand, a full 
| assortment of articles in their line, of the following description, 
| which they will sell at wholesale or retail, at low prices, for 


abundant reason for bestowing his favor upon our endeavors. | 
These biographies, together with our articles on Famous Do- | 


MESTIC AND ForeIGN PERSONAGES, are rendered more than 
ordinarily valuable and attractive by PORTRAITS taken 
FROM LIFE, and engraved in the first style of art. 


| 


cash : 
Solar Lamps--Gilt, Bronze, and Silvered, in great variety. 


Suspending Solars, do do. 
Brackets, do do do. 
Solar Chan¢eliers, do do. 2, 3 and 4 Lights. 
Suspending Camphene Lamps; Bracket do do. 


Side do do. 

Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3 and 4 Lights 

Girando:es—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns. 

fAlall Lanterns—Various sizes, with cut or stained glass. 

Orders by mai! will be promptly executed. Address 
DEITZ, BROTHER & Co., 139 William s 
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AGENTS, 

Horcuxiss & Co., Boston, Mass.,D. M. Dewey, Rochester; J.R.Carswetri, Lockport; G. N. Beesty, 
Utica; Joun Fevton, Barre, Mass.; Monrror Orrice, Fall River, R. J.; T. H. Pease, New Haven; M. 
Bout.temet, Mobile, Ala.; Morris & Co., Jackson, Miss.; T. A Burxe, Athens, Geo.; H. A. Nus, 





> 


Amherst, Massachusetts; W. B. Zieper & Co., Philadelphia; W. Tavtor & Co., Baltimore; Cuarwrs 
A: Mantz, St. Lowis, Mo.; J. L. Rocuz, Wilmington, Del.; Goopricn & Nicuorts, No. 113 Main street, 
Burlington, Vermont; Pease & Bowers, Hartford, Ct.; F. E. Huisman, East Meriden, Ct.; L. Wi.ard, 
Troy, N. Y.; O. H. Harris, Sackets Harbour, New York; O. D. Jenkins, & Co., Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
nia; W. Moorry, Danbury, Ct.; O. Wu.martn, Providence, R. I.; Tuos. D. Sterson, North Bridge 
water, Mass.; Sarrorp & Park, Norwich, Ct.; M. H. Tyier, Greenfield, Mass.; O. S. Wvywxcoor, 
Hudson, N. Y.; W.B. Brockett, Springfield, Mass.; E. F. Brown, Cabotville, Mass. ; G. W. Fisx, North 
ampton, Mass.; Horace Wicox, Malone, N. Y.; R. M. Wanzer, Auburn, N. Y.; G. W. Bemis, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y.; Gro. Ciare, Schenectady, N. Y.; Peter Cooke, Albany, N. Y.; J. Suortr, Paris, Ay.; 
R. Merrit, Concord, N. H., Gro. A. Harnrineron, Worcester, Mass., and all respectable News 
Agents through the United States. 
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